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THROUGH ASIA. 


BY SVEN HEDIN. 


HEN one at home at his desk casts 
\ his eyes over a map of Asia, and 
sees the graceful curves of its mountain 
ranges, the fine winding lines which be- 
token rivers, the blue spots that are lakes, 
and the yellow spaces that mark desert 
regions, one does not imagine that a jour- 
ney over the great real map, which is the 
continent itself, is associated with difficul- 
ties and discouragements, and demands 
deliberation and presence of mind. One 
does not imagine that the graceful curves 
are in reality the abiding-places of an arc- 
tic cold, and of snow-storms that bury the 
caravans in their ice-cold drifts; or that 
the yellow spaces are really seas of sand, 
where the glance for weeks seeks in vain 
for a trace of organic life, and where 
the traveller is doomed to die of thirst; 
nor does he imagine that the wandering 
sand hills are like so many _ burial- 
mounds which cover a culture that 
disappeared thousands of years ago. If, 
however, one ventures to make the at- 
tempt to cross the earth’s greatest conti- 
nent, and submits to the difficulties, and 
dares to meet the dangers, he will be 
more than amply rewarded, since, if he 
travels with open eyes, he can scarcely 
fail to bring back a rich harvest of dis- 
covery, as well in the field of geography 
as in that of archeology. 

It is my purpose to set down in this 
article some remembrances of my jour- 
ney through Asia, but in order to give 
the reader an idea of the length of routes 
and the distances here in question, I must 
make some preliminary explanations. 

It was on the 16th day of October, 1893, 
that I left my native city of Stockholm 
for a journey eastward by the way of 
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St. Petersburg. When I rode through 
one of the gates of Peking on the 2d of 
March, 1897, I had measured off on 552 
sheets of the map 10,498 kilometres,* or 
about 6561 miles, which is the distance 
twice over between the northernmost part 
of Sweden and Bering Strait vid the north 
pole, and one and a half times the dis- 
tance from Cairo to Cape Town—that is, 
a fourth part of the circumference of the 
earth. When we add to this the 13,000 
kilometres (8125 miles) which I trav- 
elled in well-known parts of the conti- 
nent in wagons or on railways, we get for 
the whole journey a distance of 23,000 
kilometres—more than half of the length 
of the equator. Of the 10,498 kilometres 
measured on the map, 3250 led through 
absolutely unknown regions. The routes 
of march, when extended, form a line 111 
metres (121 yards) long. 

From Orenburg I drove in nineteen 
days to Tashkend, and then aside to Mar- 
ghilan, the capital city of Ferghana—a 
distance of 2300 kilometres. The way 
led through the boundless Kirghiz Steppe 
past the Sea of Aral. Horses are changed 
over a hundred times; the tarantass rolls 
along in its dizzy journey over the wil- 
derness; the horses, the number of which 
varies between three and five, run out 
into lines across the plain; the Kirghiz 
coachman cries out and cracks his whip; 
and the traveller in the end is thoroughly 
beaten to a pulp in the uncushioned ve- 
hicle. Day and night we hastened tow- 
ard the south; but, however swift that 
may seem to be, the tarantass remained 

* A kilometre is 1093.6 yards, and consequently 


.62187 or something more than three-fifths of a 
mile, 
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the central point in one and the same un- 
changeable landscape. At last, however, 
we arrived at Tashkend, the capital city 
of West Turkestan. 

In Marghilan I remained a couple of 
weeks, in order to fit out the first cara- 
van, with which L intended to cross Pamir 
and pass on to Kashgar. I had decided 
to go on in the middle of winter, in spite 
of the snow-covered plateaus and high- 
lands. 

Almost everybody warned me against 
it, and officers serving in Pamir proph- 
esied a hard journey, and advised me to 
wait two or three months. A captain 
who had wintered the year before at 
Murghab said that I would expose my- 
self and the caravan to the greatest dan- 
that even an inhabitant of the North 
could have no idea of the cold and the 
snow -storms which prevailed in Pamir 
during the winter. Even in the middle 
of summer the temperature goes down 
not infrequently to —10° C. (equal to 
14° F.), and snow-storms rage. The pre- 


ger; 


vious winter the temperature sunk, at the 
end of January, to —43° C, (—45.4° F.), 
were customary 


and snowfalls condi- 
tions. 

These snowfalls often come down 
out of a sky that had been clear an in- 
stant before; the roads in a moment 
are covered up; the air is filled with fine 
driving snow, so that one cannot see two 
steps ahead of him; one loses all sense 
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of locality; one must immediately stand 
still and wrap himself up in his furs, 
and may thank God if he escapes with 
his life. This captain advised me dur- 
ing the march never to leave the cara- 
van; an unexpected snow-storm might 
separate me from it, and it would then be 
impossible to find it again, even if the 
distance were not more than forty paces. 
Everything is enveloped in a cloud of 
driving snow; nothing can be seen 
scarcely the horse that one rides. A cry of 
distress cannot be heard; a gunshot like- 
wise; every sound is swallowed up in the 
howling of the storm; and the traveller, 
alone and without a tent, provisions, furs, 
and blankets, who is overtaken by such a 
tempest, may resignedly say his last even- 
ing prayer. 

In the mean time I did not allow my 
self to be frightened out of my purpose, 
but set out on the 23d of February, 1894, 
from Marghilan, with twelve horses and 
four men. The route of march, as had 
been previously determined, led over the 
Alai Mountains, through the Tenghiz- 
Baj Pass, through the Alai Valley, then 
over the Trans-Alai, and on past the lake 
Great Kara-Kul, to the little Russian forti- 
fication of Pamirsky Post, on the Mur- 
ghab River—a distance in all of 489 kilo- 
metres. 

From Marghilan the way led up 
through the valley of the Isfairan River, * 
which is the stream that provides the 
fields round 
about the Fer 
ghana _—_capilal 
with water for 
irrigation. The 
first day’s jour- 
ney, to the vil- 
lage of Austan, 
led over a gen- 
tly ascending re- 
gion up through 
the valley. The 
country contin- 
ually became 
more __ broken. 
The road ran 
steep up the 
slope on the left 
side of the val- 
ley, where the 
horses climbed 
slowly in a long 
line. We were 
in a short time so 
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high up above the bottom of the valley 
that the rushing of the stream sounded 


only like a distant murmur. The road 
ascended in sharp zigzag windings past 
cone-shaped hills of sand and gravel, now 
up, now down, and we were constantly 
obliged to cross the stream on small, 
unsteady wooden. bridges. One of them 
bore the significant name of Tjukkurkép- 
rjuk, or ‘‘ the deep bridge.” This appeared 
from the road high above it like a slender 
stick deep down in the gorge, which is 
here extremely narrow. The way led 
head over heels down to the bridge, and 
ascended as sharply on the other side. At 
every tenth step the horses stand still in 
order to recover their breath; the packs 
have continually to be set to rights, as 
they slip forward or backward; the men’s 
shrill shouts of warning send back a ring- 
ing echo from the straight walls of rock ; 
and the procession moves cautiously along 
over the narrow, dangerous road. 


WOMEN, 


A short distance from the bridge the 
foot-path was covered with ice, and led 
out on toa snow-covered declivity, which, 
lower down, was perpendicular, with sharp 
slate rocks showing at the bottom. The 
first horse, carrying two large fodder- 
sacks and my camp- bed, was led cau- 
tiously by a Kirghiz who knew the way. 
Nevertheless, he slipped, tried in vain to 
regain his feet, slid down the declivity, 
turned two or three times in the air, fell 
on the slate rocks below, and thence into 
the stream, while the contents of the fod- 
der-sacks flew like chaff before the wind. 
A loud ery rang through the air, and the 
procession halted. We all ran down by 
roundabout roads, a Kirghiz fished up 
my camp-bed, which was dancing up and 
down on the water, and the others at- 
tempted to get out the horse. As he, 
however, was not able to move, they took 
off their clothes, went into the water, and 
pulled him up on the bunk, He had, 
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nevertheless, to be abandoned, as he had 
broken his backbone on the sharp slate, 
and his death-struggles carried him again 
out into the stream, where he lay. The 
dangerous place we now worked over 
with spades and axes and spread with 
sand. Each horse was led by a man, and I 
do not need to add that I crossed on foot. 

Twilight in the mean time had suddenly 
surprised us. The cold shadows of night 
wrapped the narrow valley in their dark 
veils, and only the vividly gleaming stars 
illuminated the impressive, wild land- 
scape with their pale light. I had been 
through many adventures in Asia, dur- 
ing my previous journeys in 1885-6 and 
1890-1, but the hours now of every day’s 
march were among the most difficult that 
I had ever lived through. The first ice- 
covered roads were merely a foretaste of 
what was to come. They followed close 
upon each other, and were formed by the 
melted water from the snow lying above 
running down over the way during the 
day and freezing the evening after. They 
became continually more dangerous. We 
crawled, crept, and slid ourselves along 
past abysses that were waiting for their 
prey. 

Constant delay was caused by the fact 
that steps had to be hewn in the ice and 
strewn with sand. Every horse was led 
by a man, and a second man held him by 
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the tail to beat him if he slipped. Many 
horses fell, but regained their feet. One of 
them slipped a good distance down through 
the snow, but stopped in time, and was 
released from his load, which was again 
made fast up on the road. I crept a hun- 
dred times, for metres, upon my hands and 
knees, and a Kirghiz followed after in 
order to be able to hold me in difficult 
places. 

It was, in a word, a dispiriting journey, 
and it was gloomy, dark, and cold in the 
Isfairan Valley. The silence was only 
broken from time to time by the piercing 
ery of the men when a horse fell, or by 
their warning shout when a dangerous 
place was at hand, and by the streams, 
here everywhere foaming and rushing, 
which hurled down their clear water be 
tween round-washed stones, and on whose 
banks an Asiatic river-god played loudly 
on his harp. We had wandered along for 
over twelve hours, when, tired, cold, and 
hungry, we finally came to where the val 
ley widened out at Langar, where two fine 
yurts awaited us with blazing fires. 

The night preceding the 26th of Febru- 
ary, eight Kirghiz were sent ahead, up on 
to the pass, with spades, picks, and axes, to 
cuta road, and the caravan followed early 
the next morning. At Kara-Kija, ‘black 
chasm,” where dark perpendicular cliffs 
shut in a narrow passage, the Kirghiz were 
engaged in cut- 
ting out a road. 
Fortunately the 
little mountain 
horses, each of 
which carries 80 
kilograms (176 
Ibs. ), are remark- 
able. They slip 
and slide long 
distances out on 
the declivities, 
climb © straight 
up the — steep 
slopes, and bal- 
ance themselves 
cold-blooded on 
the smooth, slip- 
pery rocks. At 
one place the 
narrow — valley 
had been newly 
filled up by an 
avalanche, from 
whose edge 
streams rushed 
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out as from a tunnel. Here we met 
twelve Kirghiz from Karateghin, who 
now helped to cut the road. The ascent 
was, however, so steep that every horse 
had to be pushed up by six men. 

After continued exertions we approach- 
ed, a few days later, a trough-shaped de- 
pression in the ridge of the Alai chain, 
gently ascending, and covered with snow 
to the depth of two metres. A deep 
and narrow path had been tramped out 
over the crust, the firm bottom of 
which was like an unstable bridge over a 
morass. A step to one side and the horse 
sank completely in the snow, and with a 
great loss of time had to be freed from his 
load and pulled up again by our united 
strength. In countless bendings the way 
wound upa last ridge, and after the horses’ 
strength had been put to the utmost test, 
we finally arrived at the dreaded Tenghiz- 
Baj, 3850 metres (4200 yards, or 12,600 feet) 
high. 


The pass was on all sides surrounded by 
snowy ridges,and only here and there 
points of rocks looked out naked from the 


snow. To the north we could see the fur- 
row of the Isfairan Valley, which we had 
now finally behind and below us. To 
the southeast opened a tremendous pano- 
rama: on the one hand, the sharply mark- 
ed ridges of the Alais appeared in the dis- 
tance, and on the other the Alai Valley, 
and the mountain chain of the Trans-Alai 
in the most beautiful blue and white tones, 
with tops that disappeared in clouds and 
snow, and ice-fields that gleamed with a 
dazzling brilliance. 

On the southern side of the pass our 
caravan wandered down through deep 
drifts to the broad Alai Valley, which is 
traversed from east to west by the river 
Kizil-Su. The descent at the beginning 
was steep, and newly fallen avalanclies 
blocked the valley. One of the largest 
was 400 metres (435.6 yards) wide, and all 
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of 20 metres deep. It had fallen the pre- 
ceding day, and the Kirghiz said that we 
could be happy that it had then occurred, 
and that we had escaped its violence. The 
avalanches plunge down into the valleys 
with such overwhelming force and weight 
that their lowest strata are changed by 
the pressure to ice, and the unfortunate 
victim who is buried under them is actu- 
ally frozen within a mass of ice as hard 
as glass. 

The next day’s marel: led further down 
through drifts; and as, besides this, it had 
begun to snow, and the whole region was 
wrapped in an impenetrable fog,we were 
obliged to have ourselves piloted by a Kir- 
ghiz, who went aliead and sounded the 
depth with a long staff. Often he dis- 
appeared altogether, and had to turn back 
for a long distance in order to try to find 
the path in another direction. In the af- 
ternoon there was a regular fall of snow, 
and, according to the Kirghiz, a violent 
snow-storm was raging in the Tenghiz-Baj 
Pass, which we could consider ourselves 
lucky to have escaped. 

During the whole march through the 
Alai Valley the snow lay so deep that we 
had to make use of four camels, which 
were led ahead of us, in order to tramp out 
a path in the snow where the horses could 


follow. The cold was sharp, and the tem- 
perature sank on the 6th of March, at Ur- 


tak, to —34.5° C. (—30.1° F.). The re- 
gion is desolate, and only a few times we 
passed by a little tent village of the Kir- 
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ghiz, which lay snowed in at the opening 
of a valley. 

Over the Kizil-Art Pass, which is 437 
metres high (4766 yards, or 14,298 feet) 
we arrived, on the 10th of March, at th: 
Great Kara-Kul Lake. I desired to in 
vestigate its depth, and made my way 
accordingly, with men and horses, ov« 
the ice, while the rest of the carava 
went on to a meeting-place that had been 
agreed upon. In spite of the great con 
tent of salt, the ice in the eastern half o! 
the lake was up to 106 centimetres (about 
34 feet) thick, but in the western halt 
only half a metre. We made seven sound 
ings, and found the considerable depth of 
230 metres (251 yards). The latent 
strain to which the ice is subjected was 
plainly disturbed to some extent when 
our caravan went over it, as the strangest 
sounds, like shots, whistlings, and subma 
rine explosions, proceeded from it. The 
horses were frightened at it, and even my 
men thought it unpleasant. My Sart ser- 
vant from Ferghana believed it was big 
fishes that struck their heads against the 
ice, but the Kirghiz were able to quiet him 
with the fact that there are no such in- 
habitants in Kara-Kul. 

The soundings occupied two days, and 
when the last holes were cut in the ice 
the men set out to look up the principal 
caravan, which had gone around the lake. 
With one Kirghiz I remained behind in 
the twilight in order to make the last 
sounding. When all was cleared up, we 
too set out in the 
darkness. 

When we 
came to tlie 
shore we lost the 
others’ track,and 
we rode after- 
wards hour af- 
ter hour in the 
black darkness, 
until the horn of 
the moon arose 
above the hori- 
zon and light- 
ed the desolate 
landscape, where 
no life appeared 
and no sound 
was heard. We 
stood still, time 
after time, and 
shouted, but re- 
ceived no reply. 
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We 


The moon disappeared in night fogs. 
rode uninterruptedly for many hours, but 
without seeing a trace of our comrades. 
They had plainly taken another way, but 
which? Again we rode an hour's time, but, 
as all our seeking was in vain, we came toa 
halt on the low, level sand plain, where the 


snow lay in thin, light patches. Here we 
set up a primitive camp. The travelling- 
bags, with maps, note-books, thermome- 
ters, ete., were made into a pillow for me, 
and the horses were tied together with a 
rope, so that they could not run away. 
The poor animals, who had not eaten dur- 
ing the whole day, scraped up the sand 
with their hoofs, but only found ‘‘ teres- 
ken ” roots, as hard as wood, which they, 
however, chewed with eagerness. 

We sat and talked until one o'clock in 
the morning, and frightened each other 
with a multitude of wolf-stories—wolves 
are common in this region—but my Kir- 
ghiz believed that the horses would warn 


us if danger were at hand. After the con- 
versation had ended from weariness, we 
wrapped ourselves up in our sheepskin 
coats,and crept together in the Kirghiz 
manner, that is, on the knees, face down, 
with the forehead toward the ground, and 
the heels to the windward side. One must 
be a Kirghiz in order to be able to sleep 
in this position. My servant even snored. 
As I, however, did not get a wink of 
sleep, I tried a more European position; 
but, pierced through by the cold of the 
night, I was obliged to get up and move 
about. 

It was fortunate that the temperature 
only went down to —15.5° C. (5.9° F.), 
but it was severe weather in which to 
spend the night in the open air, without 
tea or an evening meal, and without suf- 
ficiently warm clothing. .Only after the 
sun rose was I able to sleep, and later in 
the day we finally found the caravan. 

The following day we rode up through 
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the Muz-Kol Valley,where I observed for 
the first time a most remarkable phenom- 


enon. From the level plain two springs 
burst forth, whose water gradually freezes 
in layers. By this means two “ volea- 
noes” of ice had been formed, the one 
eight, the other five, metres high. The 
water, however, continually trickled out 
of the opening of the ‘‘ crater,” and the 
‘* voleanoes” were, without a doubt, des- 
tined to grow still more in the course of 
the winter. 

The 18th of March we rode down into 
the valley of the Murghab. In the dis- 
tance appeared the little Russian fortifi- 
cation, from whose northwestern barbette 
floated Russia's flag on the ‘‘ roof of the 
world.” As we approached, one hundred 
and sixty Cossacks were drawn up on the 
road, who hurrahed loudly. At the gate 
I was heartily greeted by the comman- 
dant and his six officers, and a room was 
made ready for me. 

Afterward we met at noon in the officers’ 
casino. Greetings were extended from 
Marghilan; a thousand questions were 
interchanged concerning the adventurous 


winter ride across Pamir; and when, 
finally, the sparkling Turkestan wine 
was brought on, a toast was proposed in 
a sympathetic speech by the commandant 
to King Oscar. It went along merrily 
on the ‘‘roof of the world,” 3610 metres 
(11,748 feet) above the level of the sea, far 
from the noisy world, in the middle of 
Asia, and in a region where our nearest 
neighbors were the wild sheep of the 
rocks, the wolves of the wilderness, and 
the imperial eagles of the heavens. 

From Pamirsky Post I continued on to 
Kashgar, but, after resting some time, 
turned back to Pamir, where during the 
summer of 1894 everything was set in 
motion to undertake the exploration of 
the gigantic mountain Muz-Tagh-Ata, ‘‘the 
father of all ice mountains,” who lifts his 
head, mailed in snow and ice, to a height 
of 7800 metres (25,527 feet) above the sea- 
level, and, accordingly, is one of the high- 
est mountains of the earth. Four times 
I attempted to ascend the mountain, but 
attained a height of only 6300 metres. 
My companions were made up of Kirghiz 
and yaks. As we found that the dis- 
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‘ance from the village Su-Bashi, at the 
vestern foot of the mountain, to the top 
was so great that it could not be made in 
one day, we decided to move the camp 
up toa height of 4300 metres. Here we 
afterward pitched our tents for a couple 
of months, in order to ascend the moun- 
tain from this base and to explore its 
glaciers, which, like long arms of ice, 
stretch downward through channels in 
the mountain as much as 400 metres deep. 

On the 6th of August the weather was 
splendid, and with my companions I set 
out before sun- 
rise. It was bit- 
ing cold, and the 
yaks struggled 
slowly up the 
ascent. After 
an hour's travel- 
ling, Monte Rosa 
(4638 metres) lay 
beneath us, and 
after another we 
vanquished Mont 
Blane (4810 me- 
tres). The whole 
of Europe and 
Australia lay 
under our feet, 
After a couple of 
hard hours more 
we had subdued 
the whole conti- 
nent of North 
America, with 
its culmination- 
point, Mount St. 
Elias (5520 me- 
tres). Kilima- 
Njaro, the high- 
est mountain of Africa (6000 metres), was 
the next one in question, and we con- 
quered that. 

We went now on the very brink of the 
wall of rock which plunges perpendicu- 
larly down to the surface of the Yam-Bu- 
lak Glacier, and in the depth the bright ice 
showed, scored through by gaping fissures. 

At a height of 5000 metres two of the 
yaks refused to exert themselves in the 
least, and were consequently left behind. 
A little higher up two of the Kirghiz dis- 
mounted and left their yaks, insisting 
that it was better to go on foot. One, 
however, presently remained behind, and 
then another, and finally a third, all sink- 
ing down from weariness and headache, 
and falling asleep as soon as they lay 
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down in the snow. One of them even 
said that he thought he should die. The 
three of us who remained continued on 
with two yaks, the two men complaining 
ceaselessly of splitting headache. 

At a height of 6000 metres (19,635 feet) 
we were overtaken by twilight, and as 
our strength was exhausted, we decided 
to hurry down to the camp. 

The 16th of August we attacked tlie 
mountain for the last time, and decided 
to attempt the ascent in two days. 
Provided with a complete equipment 
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of provisions, tent, and fuel, together with 
an escort of six Kirghiz, my faithful Sart 
servant, Islam Baj, and ten yaks, I went 
up the western side of the mountain, in 
the same place as on the 6th of August. 
At a height of 6300 metres (20,616 feet) 
we set up the little temporary tent in the 
snow, and anchored it down with ropes. 

In the beginning everything went well, 
and we built a big fire of yaks’ dung, 
which warmed us well and limbered up 
our stiffened limbs, but filled the tent 
with suffocating smoke that made our 
eyes smart, and only found its way out 
through the open entrance. The snow 
melted in the tent, but when the fire went 
down it was changed again into a cake of 
ice, 
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In the mean time the Kirghiz began 
1y degrees to complain of headache, and 
two of them were so ill from it that they 
begged to be allowed to return, which was 
the more readily granted as they plainly 
were unfit for further hardships. Of other 
symptoms, that came on more and more 
in the evening and night, may be men- 
tioned a continuous ringing in the ears, 
partial deafness, a rapid pulse, and a lower 
bodily temperature than under normal 
conditions, absolute sleeplessness, appar- 
ently mostly as a consequence of head- 
ache, which toward morning became un- 
bearable, together now and then with 
slight attacks of asthma. The Mussul- 
mans lamented uninterruptedly the whole 
night. The sheepskin garments felt fear- 
fully heavy and oppressive, the lying po- 
sition impeded the breath, and one plain- 
ly noted the quick, noisy beating of the 
heart. 

When tea and bread were served they 
were not taken; and as night overtook 
us with its darkness there was observable 
among the Kirghiz a spirit of dejection, 
as they were as little accustomed as I to 
spend a night more than 20,000 feet above 
the level of the sea—twenty-one Eiffel 
Towers on top of one another. 

A more tremendous camping- place I 


had, however, never occupied—upon the 
snow-covered steep of one of the highest 
mountains of the earth, at whose feet 
tongues of ice, streams, and lakes were 
just enwrapped in the veil of night, and 
on whose sides here and there were the 


most fantastic glaciers. We only needed 
to take some few steps to the south to fall 
into an abyss 400 metres (1308 feet) deep, 
upon blue gleaming ice as bright as 
steel. 

I went out into the night in order to ob- 
serve how the full moon arose in the dark 
blue heavens and ebscured the stars that 
just before had been sparkling brightly. 
We were not far from the infinite space 
of the universe, and the queen of night 
accordingly appeared here in a splendor 
so dazzling that one could only look at 
her with effort. One seemed to see a 
brightly polished silver shield in the sun- 
light, or a gigantic electric light. Gently 
and with dignity she ascended over the 
rocky walls which were set about the 
glacier passages, and which, dark and 
imposing, indicated their perpendicular 
sides. In the depth of the abyss lay the 
glacier in shadow. At times was heard 
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a dull report, as a new crack was formed, 
or the crash of blocks and pieces from 
the mountain’s mailed coat of ice. Over 
our camping-place the moon poured out 
its silver in the richest measure, and pro- 
duced entrancing effects. The yaks stood 
dark against the white snow, with sharp- 
ly defined outlines and lowered heads, as 
silent as the stones to which they were 
tied; only occasionally their teeth ground 
against the cartilage of their upper jaws, 
or the snow creaked under their feet 
when they changed their position. The 
tent looked like the body of a sitting 
giant. 

The three Kirghiz who could find no 
room inside built a fire between a couple 
of great stones, and when it went out 
they crouched down, with their heads to 
the ground, resting upon their knees and 
enwrapped in their sheepskins, and crept 
together around the dying coals like bats 
in winter. 

Intensely dark, long, thin shadows of 
the tent and the yaks fell along the 
northwestern slope, sharply pointed off 
against the glittering snow-fields, where 
a million little crystals gleamed 
like glowworms. Round about the tent, 
where the snow was tramped down, light 
and shadow interchanged in small patch- 
es. On the steep slopes to the northwest 
the far-extended field formed in changing 
detail beautiful roundings and imposing 
surface forms modelled in snow by the 
playful winds. 

The scenery is most beautiful under 
the light of the moon. Overwhelmed 
by its sight, one stands as if fixed fast 
in the creaking snow and looks and 
admires. It is a play of magic so tre- 
mendous that neither pen nor brush is 
even approximately able faithfully to 
represent it. Nature’s architecture here 
is already a daring masterpiece—the blue 
glaciers enclosed between their black 
walls of rock mailed with fields of ice 
and snow, and the three-headed mountain 
giant who lifts himself over the earth into 
unknown spaces. To the left we see, sev- 
eral hundred metres above us, the begin- 
ning regions of the glaciers bathed in the 
moonlight. On the dark ridge in the 
southeast little elves clothed in white 
veils are dancing a breakneck contra- 
dance past the moon, here over the gla- 
cier’s ice, there over the northern sum- 
mits. The light clouds, driven by a gen- 
tle south wind, produce before the moon 
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coneentrie rings of rainbow colors, halos 
and other forms succeeding each other in 
quickly changing pictures. One's fan- 
itasy does not need to exert itself to trans- 
form these clouds to what it will—to 
ehosts in white garments pursuing each 
other; todancing elves; to sportive moun- 
tain trolls; to the mountain king on a 
wooing journey with his sons; or to souls 
of the dead, conducted by their guard- 
ian angels arrayed in white robes away 
from the earth to more blissful regions. 
Unheeding the cold, one stands fast fet- 
tered in the snow, and follows with aston- 
ishment and wonder this hurrying pro- 
cession, and the strange fantastic disorder 
which in a thousand forms passes by. 

All is silent. No echo answers from 
the opposite cliff. The thin air is in- 
active, and needs an avalanche to set it in 
vibration. The breathing of the yaks is 
seen, but not heard; they stand silent and 
immovable, as if held fast by a feeling of 
exaltation. The clouds drift noiselessly 
by. The moon seems particularly to ob- 
serve these rash beings who venturously 
dare one of the mountain giants of the 
earth, and it is a strange feeling to be so 
far removed from the rest of the world. 
The externals of things take such hold of 
the mind that it is hard to comprehend 
that four continents lie under our feet, 
and that a geodetic line placed round about 
the earth at the point where we are would 
only cut off the tops of an easily reckoned 
number of the mountains of Asia and 
South America. We feel more distinctly 
than ever before our own insignificance 
in comparison with the inconceivable ex- 
tent of creation; we seem to ourselves to 
stand upon the edge of the silent, cold, 
boundless spaces of the universe. 

What a difference in feeling there was 
within the tent! We froze so that our 
teeth chattered, the cold penetrated every- 
where, and the disagreeable smoke de- 
prived us of all desire to taste of tea. It 
was an uncomfortable and long night, 
that seemed as if it would never end, but 
finally the sun rose and shone over the 
top of Muz-Tagh-Ata. The day was not, 
however, a very fortunate one. In the 
morning it already began to blow, and 
the inhospitable region was quickly 
wrapped up in an impenetrable cloud 
of fine dry snow, which drove into the 
tent. At noon the snow-storm was in 
full foree, and it was plain that the day 
was lost. We had nothing else to do 
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but to pull our great-coats about us and 
to pack up our things. Thereupon we 
mounted the yaks and went down in a 
rush through the drifts. The yaks actual- 
ly threw themselves headlong down the 
declivities, dived like otters through the 
snow, and in spite of their heavy, clumsy 
bodies, did not slip or stumble once. One 
sits in the saddle as if in a boat rocking 
on a high sea, and he will have himself 
to blame if he is not sure in the knees. 
Often one must throw himself backward 
so that he lies on the yak back to back, 
and balances his whole body in time with 
its unexpected, but frequent and skilful 
manoeuvres. It was fine, when we had 
the last snow-cloud above us, to see again 
our camping-place, which lay below us in 
‘the depth,” 4300 metres high. There 
we had a much-needed dinner, with boil- 
ing-hot tea, and when the spirit of life 
had again come into action, we fell, each 
one in his corner, into a longed-for and 
heavy sleep. The whole following day 
we felt like convalescents after a long 
sickness. 

The adventures which I had in Pamir 
are so many and varied that I can here 
only hint at them. For months I lived, 
a single European, among the Kirghiz no- 
mads, whose life and customs I studied, 
whose food I ate, and whose language I 
spoke. Once more I crossed the plateau 
of Pamir, from east to west. I sailed on 
Little Kara-Kul in a boat made of horse- 
skins, rode over the snow-covered pass, 
visited the Russian-English boundary 
commission, which in the summer of 
1895 met on the desolate plateau, and 
have now a fund of remembrances from 
all these wanderings. 

After having wintered in Kashgar, the 
westernmost city of China, I set out anew, 
on the 17th of February, 1895, with two 
large wagons on high wheels, which, slow 
and creaking, carried me, my servant, and 
my baggage to the village of Merket, at 
the middle of the Yarkand-Daria. In the 
city of Yarkand we bought eight mag- 
nificent male camels accustomed to trav- 
elling in the desert. ; 

My plan was to cross the desert of Tak- 
la-Makan between the Yarkand-Daria and 
the Khotan-Daria, which I believed to be 
easy if we followed the supposed moun- 
tain chain of Masar-Tagh, at whose feet 
the edge of the sand would be shallow, 
and where we, indeed, might find springs, 
vegetation, and traces of ancient culture. 
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Prjevalsky, in his journey near the Kho- 
tan-Daria, had seen in the distance a moun- 
tain, Masar-Tagh by name, which he sup- 
posed stretched transversely across the 
desert. I too was convinced of this, as 
I found at the village of Maral-Bashi a 
mountain of the same name. 

The distance between the rivers is only 
300 kilometres (1864 miles), and it was 
my intention that after we had crossed 
the desert we should continue on to 
northern Thibet. For this purpose we 
took with us a very complete equipment 
in provisions, conserves, winter clothing, 
tents, arms, ammunition, and the like, 
and the camels were very heavily laden, 
especially as they also carried a supply 
of water for twenty-five days, when we 
left Merket, on the 10th of April, and 
took our way eastward toward the desert. 

My following consisted, besides this, of 
two splendid dogs, one of whom ran away 
when we left the last vegetation; and the 
other, Jolldasch, *‘ fellow-traveller,”’ who 
had been my faithful companion during 
my journeys in Pamir, died of thirst. 
Further, we had three sheep, which were 
slaughtered, one after the other; ten hens, 
and a cock, who waked us in the morn- 
ing. Durimg the first days we found 
every morning one or two eggs in the 
basket that held the fowls, which was en- 
throned highest up on a camel, but after 
the water began to fail, the hens ceased to 
lay. 

Finally, I had four men—my faithful 
body-servant, Islam Baj, who was with 
me for over three years, all the way from 
Marghilan to Urga, in Mongolia; Kasim, 
from Yarkand; Muhamed Schah, from 
the same place; and Kasim, called the 
‘desert man,” from Yangi-Hissar. The 
last-named was a gold-seeker by profes- 
sion. There are to be found in the belt 
round about the edge ef the desert a 
whole race of good-for-nothings who 
blindly believe that they sooner or later 
will find great treasures hidden in it. In 
some regions, too, the desert is called Dek- 
ken-Dekka, in that it is believed that 1001 
cities are swallowed up in the sand. I 
heard one man assert that he found a city 
in every house of which Chinese silver 
coins lay in heaps. He had taken as many 
as he was able to carry, but when he was 
about to turn away with his booty a pack 
of wild-cats rushed out, who terrified him 
into letting everything go and taking to 
flight. Since then he had not been able 
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to find the place again. In another an 
cient city had been found the bodies of 
men in sucli a position that they seemed 
to have been suddenly overtaken by death, 
in the midst of their labor. I heard many 
such peculiar and fantastic tales, whicl 
only increased the enticement to my dai 
gerous journey. 

We had not proceeded far before w: 
were impeded by heavy sand dunes, fo: 
which reason we decided to go toward 
the northeast until we approached Masa 
Tagh. We therefore, at the beginning. 
kept so near the Yarkand-Daria that w: 
could dig every evening to the spring 
water for the use of the animals, and 
only needed to keep a short supply of 
fresh river-water in the iron reservoirs 
for ourselves, 

During the first thirteen days every 
thing went finely, and where the sand 
was low we found here and there a vege 
tation made up of reeds, poplars, and 
tamarix (Lasiagrostis splendens, Populus 
diversiflora, and Tamarix elongata), and 
finally we approached, rightly enough, a 
mountain which we presumed was a 
continuation of Masar-Tagh. At its foot 
were spread out a number of beautiful 
little lakes, plainly formed by tributaries 
of the Yarkand-Daria. In the reeds were 
ducks and geese, on the shores poplars, 
and at the foot of the mountain ante- 
lopes. We rested here for two days, and 
remembered this place, after a couple of 
weeks, as a paradise. 

The 23d of April we continued toward 
the southeast. The mountain straiglt- 
way disappeared in the dusty air, and 
we afterward saw no trace of any moun- 
tain whatsoever. A sea of sand stretched 
out before us. The eamels looked calm 
and secure, and had no premonition of 
the treacherous wilderness that awaited 
them, and even the men kept up their 
courage, and believed that we should be 
able to cross the desert. 

After an hour’s march we came into 
high, heavy sand hills, where here and 
there a bush could still be seen. Here 
one of our dogs. ran away. He was a 
clever animal, who knew what he was 
doing, and would no longer follow us on 
our mad journey. At evening we camped 
by the last bushes, whose twigs were eat- 
en by the camels. A well was dug, but 
produced no water. When we left the 
little lakes, I had ordered the men to fill 
the cisterns with water to last ten days, 
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and only when it was too late I learned 
that they had merely taken enough for 
four days. I reproached Kasim the “‘ des- 
ert man,” who had undertaken to con- 
duct us through the desert, but he replied 
that we could be perfectly at rest; that 
it was only six days from the lakes to 
the Khotan-Daria, and that at a distance 
of two days from the river we would be 
able to dig down to water. As his state- 
ments corresponded with the maps tliat 
| had, and he had always shown before 
that he knew the country, I depended 
upon him, and we continued blindly on 
toward the waste. 

The 24th we set out and made a long 
journey. Every sign of life now disap- 
peared; not a fly buzzed in the air; not 
a wind-driven yellow leaf was there to 
cover the ground; the butterflies and 
mosquitoes, which before lad fluttered 
around in the light, were as if they had 
been blown away—an ocean of sand 
stretched out on all sides, without a point 
upon which to rest the eyes. 

The day after disappeared even the lit- 
tle infrequent spots of bare ground free 
from sand upon which we previously had 
set up our camp at night—everything 
now was sand. Even now a large black 
camel had fallen sick. He stopped con- 
tinually and lay down, and refused final- 
ly togoon. Itis with a feeling of terror 
that one sees the ship of the desert, upon 
which one is in such a high degree de- 
pendent, become wrecked. His load was 
distributed among the others. We found 
that he had a large sore on his back. 
He was given a bundle of hay, taken 
from his own pack-saddle, together with 
half a bucket of water, and was afterward 
led by one of the men. Along toward 
evening it was up with another camel, 
which made it necessary to camp. 

The sand in which we went is ex- 
tremely fine and yellow, and forms an 
uninterrupted labyrinth of hills up to 
150 feet in height, which one must pass 
over. It is necessary to seek the best pas- 
sageway, and one must accordingly make 
long détours. Both Islam and I were 
provided with compasses. Without them 
one would be lost, particularly when it 
blows, or the air is filled with dust, which 
it was our fortune to find usual during 
these days. On the other hand, we were 
cooled by these conditions, and the sun 
was not felt so glowing hot. 

The 26th of April we rode through 
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miserable sand, without a sign of relief. 
The two sick camels were led behind by 
Muhamed Schah and the ‘ desert man,” 
but at evening these two came alone to 
the camp, and said that the dying camels 
had been abandoned. They presumably 
died after a few days. At this camp, a 
level spot of hard ground between high 
sand hills, we dug a well in a spirit of 
despair. Ata depth of a metre the sand 
became moist, but at 3.13 metres again 
dry. The men worked in turn for sey- 
eral hours. It was pitch-dark. Lights 
were set in small niches in the well, and, 
from above, the naked diggers appeared 
thoroughly fantastic. The sand was 
brought up in a bucket. The animals 


lay instinctively round about and waited; 
now and then the fowls came out and 
That night we did not put 


looked on. 
up the tent. 

All were in good spirits, as we believed 
that the sand became lower toward the 
east. I had gone the whole day on foot, 
partly in order to spare my camel; in 
part, too, to look for the easiest passage- 
way. We now went straight eastward, 
where the banks of the river were near- 
est. 

The 27th we saw two geese that were 
flying northwest. This raised our hopes, 
for we believed that they came from a 
region where there was water. At night 
the camels had been provided with food 
from a new pack, which was greedily de- 
voured, and in the morning they were 
given all the food that could be done 
without. At the camp various things 
that could be spared were left behind— 
my camp-bed, a part of the winter cloth- 
ing, and the like. 

I now went at the head. The sand did 
not become lower. Round about whole 
mountain ridges and high plateaus of 
fine sand were every where to be seen, into 
which one sunk at every step, and be- 
lieved that he would be held fast. I con- 
tinually carried a telescope, and searched 
the horizon—not a straw, not a trace of 
life; sand hills to the horizon’s edge! 

As the camels were exhausted by wea- 
riness, we rested on a dune after a march 
of 19 kilometres. In the west appeared 
heavy banks of clouds, from which rain- 
clouds hung. I gave orders to hold the 
tent cloth in readiness, and all the men 
were prepared to take hold of its corners if 
the rain should come. But even this was 
a deceitful hope. The clouds went tow- 
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ard the southeast, and did not touch us 
with a drop. Jolldasch, our poor dog, 
scratched in the sand and whined in or- 
der to let us understand that he was 
thirsty. 

The 28th of April we awoke in a sand- 
storm. The whole camp was covered 
with fine sand. I had slept in the open 
air and was half buried. Many articles 
had to be fished up with sticks. 

On the march we were often enveloped 
in such clouds of sand that it became dark 
as night, and only the nearest camels ap- 
peared out of the mist. As our reckon- 
ing was obscured, we lost our way, just in 
the heaviest sand hills. Upon a high 
ridge a third camel was left behind, with 
two empty water-cisterns. He was im- 
mediately and for all time lost from sight, 
and lay there and patiently awaited a 
painful death. 

After a journey of 20 kilometres we 
camped at the foot of a hill. During the 
course of the day we had been encouraged 
by finding the skeleton of a bird and a 
rat, which, however, did not really signify 
much, as they might have been brought 
there by a bird of prey. In the evening 
Islam and I went through the baggage, 
much of which was now left behind; so, 
for example, almost all of the provisions, 
with the exception of food for a couple 
of weeks, the great part of the conserves, 
the oven, utensils, Swedish papers, mats, 
great-coat, and the like. All were packed 
in chests and left. 

On the nearest ridge we’set up a pole, 
on which a newspaper was fastened, to 
serve as a signal if we presently found 
water and could come back and save the 
things. 

In the mean time I selected the moist- 
est conserves — lobster, sardines, mush- 
rooms, ete.—which we took along in order 
to avail ourselves of the moisture which 
they contained. All the water we had 
left, two litres, was kept in two iron cans, 
which were placed in my tent. The fol- 
lowing morning the contents of one had 
been stolen. All suspected the ‘‘ desert 
man” Kasim, and a while after, rightly 
enough, he was discovered drinking out 
of the other can. This so angered the 
other men that they fell upon him, and 
would have killed him if I had not com- 
manded them to desist. 

The 29th we made altogether 27 kilo- 
metres. The weather was cool, thanks to 
the usual wind+and the mist of dust. I 
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went on foot twelve and a half hours. 
The camels looked weary and listless, and 
breathed heavily and short. The bells 
around their necks beat monotonously, 
and rang in a long toll as if for a funeral 
In very deed most of the members of our 
train were nearing their graves in the 
eternal sands. It was only a matter as 
to who could hold out. If some one fell. 
one wondered merely whose turn would 
be next. At evening the cameis were 
given the whole stock of butter and the 
eontents of a pack-saddle, which again 
gave them some power of resistance. 

On the 30th of April the ‘‘ desert man ” 
was ill, and complained of pains in his 
chest and stomach. He was given opium 
and a swallow of water. In the morning 
there was still a little water, which | 
hoarded like gold. At noon I moistened 
the men’s lips, but when we camped at 
evening the last drops were stolen by 
Muhamed Schah and Kasim. We camp- 
ed under the open sky. Round about us 
stretched always the same sea of sand 
with its giant waves; we had lost our 
selves in the realm of the silence of death, 
and had not a drop of water! 

The 1st of May I had imagined to my 
self would ‘be a day of deliverance, but it 
was horrible. The men drank the last of 
the rancid sesame oil that was taken along 
for the camels, and, tormented by thirst, | 
myself drank a glass of Chinese brandy, 
which had really been brought for a cook 
ing apparatus. It gave, it is true, some 
moisture to the body, but it totally de 
prived me of my last strength. 

It was a fearful day’s march. Islam 
now went at the head; I dragged myself 
along far behind, in the glowing heat of 
the sun, ready to fall at every step. The 
sound of the bells died away and disap- 
peared in the distance. I crept in the 
track of the others. After only 44 kilo- 
metres I saw the caravan, which was rest- 
ing behind a sand hill. All the camels 
had lain down, dead-tired, and two of the 
men lay on the: faces, weeping and call- 
ing upon Allah. I too fell, totally pow- 
erless. 

Islam came back and proposed that he, 
who was now the strongest, should hurry 
eastward with the water-cans, and come 
back when he found water. He believed 
that he would be able to go 50 kilometres 
(314 miles) during the night. When he, 
however, saw that it was up with me, he 
stopped, and, with Kasim, put up the tent. 
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It was now ten o’clock in the morning. 
I positively crept in and laid myself upon 
the bed. Islam undressed me, and open- 
ing the flaps of the tent, made a delight- 
ful draught in the shade. 

Only at this time, neither before nor 
afterward, did I despair. The whole of 
my life flew through my memory like a 
dream. I thought that the earth and all 
of the external universe, which appeared 
to me infinitely distant and unattainable, 
had disappeared, and the gates of eternity 
already stood ajar. 

At sunset, however, I came to myself. 
The rest was sweet, the coolness of the 
tent invigorated me, and there was a fine 
breeze. My strength came back, and in 
the evening I again felt glad of life and 
full of hope. The men killed the last 
sheep in order to drink its blood. 

My chests were emptied. Only instru- 
ments, Chinese silver, drawings, letters, 
maps, pens, and the like, were taken and 
placed in canvas bags, as were also some 
tea, sugar, flour, cigars, utensils, a great- 
coat, a mat, a blanket, ete. Everything 
else was left—all the ammunition, the 
tent, all the chests, all books, except the 
Bible and the psalm-book, clothing, two 
photographie apparatuses with a large 
number of plates, medicine-chest, and a 
multitude of other things which a few 
days before were considered absolutely 
indispensable. The fowls also were let 
loose, and straightway began to feast on 
the carcass of the sheep. 

I took a last change of clean clothes, 
wondering whether they would not be 
my shroud, together with a suit of white 
cotton garments. The insignificant loads 
were now placed on tle five remaining 
camels, and at seven o'clock we left the 
loathsome place. 

Muhamed Schah and the “desert 
man,” who had already lost consciousness 
in the sleep of death, remained behind, 
and we never heard of them again. They 
probably died shortly afterward, and the 
sand-storms then took care to raise over 
their graves their fugitive monuments, 
away there in the eternal sands, where 
rules the silence of death. 

Islam led the caravan, while I rode the 
white camel. Kasim went behind and 
drove along the weary animals. It was 
pitch-dark; we could not see where we 
were going, and were retarded by one 
sand ridge after another. One of the 
camels was left behind dying. I dis- 


mounted, struck a light, and went on 
ahead, in order to look for the easiest way 
through. Islam was spent, and was con- 
tinually overcome by vomiting. 

Like snails we crept along in this way 
until twelveo’clock. Islam then fell down 
in the sand, and could neither move nor 
speak. Kasim wasstil] entirely well. As 
I now saw that the end was approaching, 
I took Kasim with me and started in haste 
eastward, after having whispered a few 
words of encouragement to Islam, bidding 
him to rest for a few hours, and then to 
leave everything behind and follow. 


I took the two chronometers, a clock, a 
compass, a knife, a pen, a bit of paper, a 
box of matches, a can of lobster, and some 
chocolate. Kasim carried a spade and a 
bucket for well-digging, a few bites of 
bread, and the fatty tail of the sheep. 
We had, however, not much good from 
these, since we were ceaselessly tormented 
by thirst and could not swallow. As we 
left the dying caravan in the darkness, 
the light still stood burning at Islam’s 
side, but its rays quickly paled away 
back behind the dunes. After only two 
hours’ wandering we were overcome by 
weariness and longing for sleep, and lay 
down, but were driven to get up again by 
the night cold. Between three and four 
o’clock we slept well, and afterward, on 
the 2d of May, went uninterruptedly for 
five hours, always over immeasurable 
sand. After this followed an hour's 
rest, and then an hour's march, as the 
heat of the day deprived us of all 
strength. 

We found a steep sand ridge toward the 
north where the heat of the sun had not 
yet penetrated, and here Kasim dug down 
to sand that was really cold, in which we 
lay down naked, placing the spade with 
the clothes on it for shade over our heads. 
Time and time again he poured over me 
fresh sand which had not yet been warmed 
by the sun, and which was splendidly re- 
freshing. We marched subsequently from 
six o'clock until one, but with innumer- 
able stops. 

The 3d of May we set out at half past 
four. That day onr expiring hope re- 
ceived new support. Kasim discovered 
on the eastern horizon a green tamarisk. 
When we, long afterward, at last reach- 
ed it, we thanked God, and chewed like 
wild beasts its juicy needles. Its roots 
surely reached down to the water. It 
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vas the olive branch that announced the 
iver-banks. 

At half past ten o’clock in the morning 
we rested in the shade of a new bush, 
when the heat had again exhausted our 
strength, since our dried-out bodies could 
not perspire. At seven 
o'clock in the evening 
moved 
after three hours 
we arrived at three 
splendid poplars, where 
we decided to rest over- 
night. We tried to dig 
a well, but literally had 
not the strength. We 
made in this place a 
huge fire, in order to 
signal Islam if he still 
lived, which I then 
thought to a high de- 
gree doubtful. 

The 4th of May, at 
fouro’clock in the morn- 
ing, we continued on, 
but came into a new 
belt of high, sterile land, 
which discouraged us. 

Even at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon we were 
exhausted, and had to 
rest the whole day. Ka- 
sim was now half dead, 
and was not able to dig 
me the usual sand-pit. 
At seven o'clock in the 
evening I dressed my- 
self and called upon Ka- 
sim to come. He re- 
plied with effort that he 
could not. ITaccording- 
ly went on alone in the 
darkness, with the com- 
pass in my hand, until 
one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when I sank down 
by atamarisk. Awhile 
after Kasim came staggering up, and we 
continued on until three o'clock in the 
morning. 

The 5th of May we crept on after four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Kasim looked 
fearfully. His tongue was dry, white, and 
swollen, his lips blue, his cheeks sunken, 
and he suffered from attacks of vomiting 
with cramps. My hope was still unshak- 
en. 

At five o’clock we approached a little 
belt of poplar-covered heights, and then 


we again on, 


and 


or 
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again low, sterile sand. Our hope was 
once more quickened as we saw en the 
horizon a dark line; it was the woods of 
the Khotan-Daria, which indicated the 
proximity of the river. We believed our- 


selves already in its shady passages—that 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE DESERT. 


was a delightful feeling. Here was a 
splendid spring-time, with leaves newly 
burst forth and the song of birds. What 
a difference from the dead silence, the 
eternal night, that threatened us there in 
the desert! The day, however, was again 
suffocatingly hot, and we sank in the 
shade of a poplar. 

Only when seven o'clock in the even- 
ing came was I able to arise. Kasim 
could go on no longer. He lay stretched 
out on his back, his mouth open, and his 
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THE RESCUE OF KASIM. 


eyes staring. When I bade him to come 
with me to the river, which could not be 
far away, he replied that -he could not 
move a limb, and only wanted to die. 

I then set out alone through the trees 
toward the east. I crept through the bush- 
es, tore my clothing, and after an hour 
reached a level plain, where the trees end- 
ed as if they had been wiped off by fire. 
Furrows and scattered tree trunks betray- 
ed that precisely this was Khotan-Daria’s 
flood-bed, but not a drop of water was to 
be seen. We had come at exactly that 
time of year when the bed of the river 
lies dry, awaiting the summer floods from 
the mountains! 

In the mean time I went on in the 
moonlight, directly southeast, resting 
awhile, and then continuing on, for a dis- 
tance creeping, in that I felt an irresisti- 
ble impulse forward, as if I were led by 
an unseen hand. Presently the dark tree- 
line of the other bank was distinguished. 
Everything became more distinct. There 
stood a thick growth of bushes and reeds, 





and a fallen pop 
lar lay near the 
flood-bed. I was 
not twenty paces 
from the bank 
when a_ water 
fowl flew up 
with a whirring 
beat of th 
wings and a 
splashing sound 
and the next 
moment I stood 
at the edge of a 
little pool, 20 
metres long, of 
fresh, cold 
splendid water! 

What I first 
thought of be 
fore I drank, the 
reader himself 
ean but im 
agine. Then |] 
took the empty 
chocolate - can, 
filled it, put it to 
my lips, and 
drank. How that 
water tasted can 
not be described. 
I drank, drank, 
drank, one can 
after another. I 
felt how the thick blood again flowed 
easily through my veins; how my hands, 
which before were shrivelled up like 
pieces of wood, swelled; how my skin 
became moist and perspired; how my 
whole body received new life and new 
strength. There was a crackling in the 
bushes, and the reeds were pushed aside. 
It might be a tiger, but I did not care, 
since I had been given my life again. 

Now, however, my thoughts flew to the 
dying Kasim. It was three hours to him, 
and he needed quick help. I according 
ly filled my water-tight boots to the brim, 
put the straps over the end of my staff, 
and wandered back with light steps in my 
own track. 

The moon shone clear, and allowed me 
to find my footprints and the marks of 
my staff. Thus I arrived again at the 
thick woods, when clouds obscured the 
moon and made it pitch-dark among tlie 
trees. For this reason I lost the track. I 
turned back for a distance, looked for it 
in vain, got out my compass, and called 
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CAMP IN THE TARIK-KOL 


to Kasim, but without receiving an an- 
swer. As I lost myself more and more 
in the deep, silent forest, I was obliged 
finally to come toa halt. I then set fire 
to a dry, impenetrable thicket and lay 
down, availing myself of the raging of the 
flames, which consumed everything, and 
brightly lighted up the pitch-dark recess- 
es of the forest. By this means, too, the 
wild beasts were kept at a distance. At 
the first break of day, on the 6th of May, 
I began again to look after the track. I 
quickly found it, and hastened on to Ka- 
sim, who, delirious, observed me with 
weak, staring eyes. He crept forward to 
my feet, embraced them, and whispered, 
“Tam dying.” I asked then whether 
he would not have a little water, but he 
shook his head negatively, without im- 
agining what the boots contained. I let 
him hear the splashing sound—he rushed 
forward, uttered a cry, and drank, all at 
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VALLEY. 


the same time, and thanked me, saying 
that I had saved his life. 
Afterward there followed a 
remarkable occurrences, but 
take up the short space here by describing 


series of 
I shall not 


them. I wandered on foot three nights 
and two days, keeping myself alive with 
grass and tadpoles, until [ found some 
herdsmen, and was out of all danger. 

How Kasim and Islam were rescued, 
and how the last camel came out to the 
river; how, since we had lost everything, 
we were obliged to turn back, a month’s 
journey, to Kashgar, in order to procure 
from Europe a new equipment—all this 
forms a multitude of occurrences, for the 
description of which a volume would be 
needed. This journey through tlie desert 
Takla-Makan was but an episode in my 
four years’ travels through Asia, a chap- 
ter in the chain of adventures and dis- 
coveries. 
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We undertook the journey subsequent 
ly back to Pamir, and remained there 
during the summer of 1895. In December 
of the same year I went with a large 
caravan to the city of Khotan, in whose 
vicinity I found traces of an ancient and 
high Buddhistie culture and old Indian 
writing. The former, consisting of Buddha 
pictures and figures in terra-cotta, are to 
be assigned to the third century before 
the birth of Christ, and open up a new 
and unexpected perspective in the oldest 
history of Buddhism. In the sandy des- 
ert about Khotan I found buried in sand 
dunes the ruins of two large Buddhistic 
cities, whose age reaches to at least two 
thousand years, and whose discovered 
remains bespeak a high and flourishing 
culture now vanished. 

What people lived here? What lan- 
guage did they speak? Whence did they 
come, and whither did they go after they 
found that they here had no settled 
abiding-place?, When did the last har- 
vest of apricots bloom here; and when for 
all time did the leaves fade in the poplars’ 
crowns? When did the murmur of the 
streams that supplied these cities with 
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water grow silent; and when were these 
venerable buildings delivered over into 
the power of the spirits of the desert? 

These questions I must leave for the 
book which is to contain an exhaustive 
account of my journey. To treat them 
here would lead too far afield. 

Afterward, with four men and three 
camels, I once more crossed the desert, 
and wandered to Lob-Nor, where I dis 
covered traces of the former lakes of the 
old Chinese maps. After that we rode 
a thousand kilometres back to Khotan, 
where we fitted out a caravan of fifty-six 
beasts of burden and twenty-five men, in 
order to cross the northern, unknown 
plateau of Thibet. 

For two months we wandered here 
without seeing traces of a human being. 
This inaccessible plateau has an absolute 
height of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, and 
there is to be found but little fertility. 
The animals of our caravan accordingly 
suffered extremely from hunger, and sank 
down one after another. At every camp- 
ing-place we left behind one or two of 
the other animals; and their mummified 
bodies, which, in the high, cold atmos 

phere, do not decay, but 
merely dry up, now lie 
there in order to show, 


like mile-stones, the way 
we took. 

During this journey we 
lived mostly on the flesh of 


the wild yak. These ani- 
mals, together with wild 
asses, occur here in un- 
heard-of numbers. They 
are hard to shoot, and once 
an old yak only fell at the 
eleventh bullet, while dur- 
ing the time we were in the 
desert of Gobi it had been 
the usual thing for the wild 
camels to fall at the first 
shot. 

The journey through 
northern Thibet formed a 
chain of new and interest- 
ing geographical discover- 
ies. We found there lakes, 
mountains, and rivers of 
whose existence the maps 
before had given no trace. 
Finally, however, there 

4 were only three cam- 
els and three horses left, 
and the men had to go on 
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foot. It beeame necessary to find inhab- 
ted regions immediately. We crossed the 
last mountain chains and travelled down 
into Tsaidam, a land of the Mongols, 


A HAIL-STORM ON LAKE 


whose inhabitants. received us with hos- 
pitality. 

During our further journey through 
the country of the ‘‘ black” Tangutes, 
and past the lake Koko-Nor, we were 
pursued by robber tribes, who, however, 
did not venture to make an attack, be- 
cause of a very wholesome fear of our 
European weapons. 

Afterward we went on further east- 
ward, through Si-Ming-Fu and Kan-Su, re- 
gions that were partly plundered and laid 
waste in the last uprising; then through 
the deserts of Ala-‘Shan and Ordos, and 


North China to Peking, where I arrived 
the 2d of March. 

It was with a solemn and serious feel- 
ing that I rode in through the gateway 
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of the old city. How many times had 
my life hung in the greatest danger, and 
from how many adventures and difficul- 
ties had I been rescued, during the three 
and a half years of my journeyings! 

From Peking I travelled across Mongo- 
lia to Kiakhta, on the Siberian bound- 
ary, drove over Lake Baikal on the ice 
to Irkutsk, went thence to Krasnoyarsk, 
and then by the new railway through 
western Siberia to St. Petersburg, and 
finally arrived, on the 10th of May, 
1897, in my beloved native city of Stock- 
holm. 
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McILWRAITH. 


PART I. 
MAXWELL’S STORY. 


“Better the world should know you as a sinner than God as a hypocrite.’—Old Proverb, 


CHAPTER I. 

‘* APTER HIGH FLOODS COME LOW EBBS,” 
NVERY one knows of my connec- 

E tion with the ill-starred Rebellion of 

Prince Charles, and for this it was that 

I found myself, a few months after the 

disaster of Culloden, lying close in an 


* The attempt to set forth the respective attitudes 
of the native Canadian and the old-country French- 
man in the succeeding chapters of this story must 
not be read as a personal expression of the authors, 
but as their conception of an unhappy condition be- 
tween the colonists and the military that obtained 
as fully in Canada as it did between the same 
classes in the English colonies. 


obscure lodging in Greek Street, Soho, 
London. 

Surely arash proceeding, you may say, 
this adventuring into the lion’s den! But 
such has not been my experience: in an 
escalado, he who hugs closest the enemy's 
wall has often a better chance than those 


who lie at a distance. And so J, Hugh 
Maxwell of Kirkconnel, Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Louis, Captain en seconde in 
Berwick’s Foot in the service of His Most 
Christian Majesty, and late Aide-de-Camp 
to General Lord George Murray in the 
misdirected affair of His Royal Highness 
Charles, Prince of Wales and Regent for 
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his illustrious father, ‘‘ Jacobus Tertius, 
Rex Angliz, Hibernie, et Franciz, Dei 
Gratia”—Heaven save the mark !—found 
it safer and more to my taste to walk 
abroad in London under the nose of the 
usurping but victorious Hanoverian than 
to continue skulking under the broader 
heavens of the Highlands. 

I will not deny there were moments 
when I would rather have been enjoying 
the clearer atmosphere of France, for it is 
easier to put a brave face on such dangers 
once they are safely overcome than bear 
them with an unruffled fortitude at the 
time; but there I was, with just enough 
money barely to discharge my most press- 
ing necessities, with the precious Cause for 
which I had sacrificed my hopes of ad- 
vancement in my own regiment blown to 
the four corners of the Highlands—more 
remote and unknown up to this time than 
the four corners of the earth, though to 
all appearance about to undergo such a 
scouring when I left them that they would 
be uninhabitable for any one who was not 
born with the Broad Arrow printed on 
his back. 

I was lodging in the attic of a dis- 
reputable pot-house, kept by one of those 
scurvy Scots who traded on his reputed 
disloyalty as a lure to entice unfortunate 
gentlemen in similar plight to myself 
under his roof, and then job them off to 
the government at so much a head; but 
this I only knew of a certainty later. 

It was not long, however, before I was 
relieved from my penury at least, for my 
cousin, Lady Jane Drummond, who since 
my childhood had stood towards me in 
the relation of a mother, hearing from me 
of my position, raised me above all anxiety 
in that respect. 

I cannot help reflecting here on the in- 
opportuneness with which Providence is 
sometimes pleased to bestow its gifts; the 
starving wretch, houseless in the streets, 
has an appetite and a digestion which, in 
this respect, make him the envy of the 
epicure, dowered with a wealth useless 
in its most cherished application. And 
though ingratitude has never been one of 
my faults, was it possible not to feel some 
resentment at the comparative uselessness 
of a blessing which fell at a time when 
I was debarred from any greater satisfac- 
tion than paying my mean obligations or 
helping some more needy unfortunate, 
while forced to look on those pleasures 
incidental to a gentieman’s existence with 
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the unsatisfied eye of forbidden indul- 
gence? 

The banker, Mr. Drummond of Charing 
Cross, who was an old family friend, and 
through whem I had received my remit- 
tance, could or would give me no definite 
information of the movements of my cou- 
sin, Lady Jane, or of her probable arrival 
at London, so I had nothing to do but 
await further news and occupy my time 
as best I might. 

On my arrival I had laid aside all the 
outward marks of a gentleman, dressing 
myself in imitation of—say a serivener’s 
clerk—and, save for that bearing which 
is incorporate with one of my condition 
and becomes a second nature, not to be 
disguised by any outward cloak, I might 
fairly well pass for my exemplar. 

It was along in the month of July, 
when having become habituated to my 
situation I was accustomed to move about 
with greater freedom, that being in Fleet 
Street, I made one of the crowd to gaze at 
the horrid spectacle of the heads of the 
unfortunate Messieurs Towneley and 
Fletcher displayed on Temple Bar; whose 
cruel fate I had only escaped by my firm 
resolution in withstanding the unreason- 
able demands of the Duke of Perth to 
remain behind in their company in Car- 
lisle. 

‘* Your Grace, though I am willing to 
shed the last drop of my blood for Prince 
Charles,” I answered, with great firmness, 
‘*T will never allow myself to be marked 
out as a victim for certain destruction,” 
and I held to my place in the retreat. 

At such times the least error in judg- 
ment is certain to be attended by a train 
of inevitable disaster, and apart from my 
own personal escape, for which I am duly 
thankful, it was a satisfaction to me that 
his Grace later on most handsomely ac- 
knowledged himself to have been in the 
wrong. 

But to return: I was plunged in these 
sombre reflections when I heard a ery 
near me, a cry that has never appealed to 
my support in vain—that of a lady in dis- 
tress. I turned at once, and there, in full 
view of my sympathizing eyes, was as fair 
an object as I ever looked upon. An un- 
fortunate lady, overcome by the sights 
and sounds about her, had fallen back on 
the shoulder of her maid, who supported 
her bravely; her black silken hood had 
been displaced, and her rich amber-color- 
ed hair in some disorder framed her lovely 
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face. Another moment and I was beside 
them, shifting the unconscious lady to my 
left arm, to the great relief of the maid, 
who at once recognized my quality in 
spite of my disguise. 

‘*Spy ’em close, my beauty! Spy ‘em 
close! Only a penny!” shouted a ruffian, 
holding a perspective-glass before the 
unhappy lady. ‘‘A rébel wench, lads, 
and must see her lover close!” But I cut 
his ribaldry short with a blow in the face, 
and with my foot pushed off a wretched 
hag busily engaged in trying to find 
the pocket of my poor charge, and made 
immediate move to withdraw her from the 
crowd. 

But my efforts were met with a storm 
of curses and howls from the scum about 
us, and matters were fast growing serious, 
when a most genteelly dressed man push- 
ed in beside us, and, with sword in hand, 
soon cleared a way, which I threaded with 
a determined countenance. A moment 
or two concluded the affair, and we were 
safe. 

The lady recovered with surprising 
spirit, and turning to the new-comer, 
eried: ‘‘Oh, Gaston! It was horrible 
beyond words!” and she clasped his arm 
with both her shapely hands. 

We hurried on without further speech, 


looking for a hackney-coach; and when 
this was found and hailed, the lady turn- 
ed, and holding out her hand to me, said: 
‘Sir, forgive the discomposure which 
prevented my sooner acknowledgment of 


your services. What would have become 
of me without your aid? I cannot say 
half what I feel;” and the lovely crea- 
ture’s eyes filled as she spoke. 

‘“My dear young lady,” I said, bend- 
ing over and kissing her hand, ‘‘ you 
could say nothing that would heighten 
the happiness I have had in being of ser- 
vice to you;” and in order not to add to 
her generous embarrassment I handed 
her into the coach, and our common res- 
cuer giving a direction to the man which 
I did not overhear, she and her maid 
drove off. Then, not to be behind so fair 
an original, I turned and complimented 
the stranger upon his timely succor. 

‘* Sir,” said he, in French, ‘‘I perceive, 
from some sufficient reason, which I can 
readily divine, it is convenient for you 
to appear in disguise.” 

‘* Truly, monsieur,” I returned, ‘I did 
not hope that a disguise would protect 
me from a discerning eye such as yours, 
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but it suffices for the crowd. I am cer- 
tain, though, that I confide in a gentle- 
man when I say I am Hugh Maxwel! of 
Kirkconnel, late captain in Berwick’s 
Foot, and am entitled to qualify myself 
as Chevalier.” 

‘*And I, Chevalier,” he replied, with 
equal frankness, ‘‘am the Vicomte Gas 
ton de Trincardel, at present on a diplo 
matic mission towards the Court.” 

Being equally satisfied with each oth 
er’s condition, we repaired to his lodgings 
in St. James’s Street, where we fell into 
familiar conversation, in the course of 
which the Vicomte said, 

‘*T suppose I am correct in my belief 
that you have been engaged in the affair 
of Charles Edward?” 

‘* Unfortunately, yes.’ 

‘* Is there any reliable intelligence of 
his whereabouts?” 

‘*To be absolutely frank with you, my 
dear Vicomte, if is a matter of the most 
perfect indifference to me where he is or 
what becomes of him.” 

‘** Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
understand such a feeling.” 

‘*Had you seen as much of him as | 
did, even when he was trying to appear 
at his best as Fitzjames; had you been a 
daily spectator of the inconceivable folly 
with which every chance was misman- 
aged, every opportunity let slip; of the 
childish prejudice with which every true 
friend was estranged, and of the silly 
vanity which daily demanded new in 
cense during the whole of this misera 
ble affair—you might understand without 
difficulty,” I returned, with some little 
heat. 

‘* But, Chevalier,” he inquired, sootl- 
ingly, ‘‘ may I ask why you followed his 
fortunes?” 

‘*From that, Vicomte, which I doubt 
not has ever guided your own course in 
life, from the one motive that has alone 
influenced me—principle. My people fol 
lowed the fortunes of his grandfatner 
after the Boyne, and on both sides of my 
house, Maxwells and Geraldines, our 
name has been synonymous with loyalty 
to the Stuart cause abroad as well as at 
home.” ‘ 

‘*T know your name and its equivalent, 
Chevalier. May I ask to which branch 
you belong?” 

‘*T searce know how to qualify my 
standing,” I answered, laughing; ‘* we 
have been proscribed rebels for so long 


; 


**T cannot 





I have lost touch with those things men 
most value in regard to family. Just as 
I am a Chevalier without so much as a 
steed whereon to mount my knightship, 
so am I a Maxwell of Kirkconnel without 
title to a rood of ground or a kinsman 
within measurable distance; and my fa- 
ther before me held naught he could call 
his own save his honor, my lady mother, 
and my unworthy self. No! if there be 
a Spanish branch, I swear I'll lay claim 
to that, for "tis Spain assuredly that must 
hold my flocks and herds, not to name 
my chateaux.” 

‘‘Chevalier,” he began, earnestly, ‘‘I 
shall esteem it a favor—” 

‘* Not for the world, my dear Vicomte! 
Money is the one anxiety which seldom 
causes me a second thought. My habit 
of life is simple, and my only ambition 
my profession. But to go back to the 
happy chance of our meeting, may I in- 
quire, without indiscretion, the name of 
the young lady whom you rescued?” 

‘*Oh, come, come! Honor where hon- 
or is due. I am no more responsible for 
the rescue than yourself. The young 
lady is a Miss Grey, living with her aunt 
in temporary lodgings in Essex Street off 
the Strand.” 

‘*T have a suspicion, sir, that the name 
may be as temporary as her lodging, and 
that I am fortunate in applying to one 
who can give me reliable information.” 

To this, however, the Vicomte only 
bowed somewhat stiffly, and being unwill- 
ing that any contretemps should arise 
to mar so promising an acquaintance— 
though the Lord only knows what um- 
brage any one could take from my re- 
mark—I made my adieux, the Vicomte 
most obligingly offering me his services 
should I wish to pass over to France. But 
of these I could not as yet avail myself, 
as it was necessary I should know of Lady 
Jane’s intentions more definitely; so, 
with my acknowledgments, the inter- 
view ended. 





CHAPTER II. 
I DISCOVER A NEW INTEREST IN LIFE. 


ON my way back to Solio I turned over 
matters with interest. I had but little 
difficulty in placing the Vicomte; he was 
one of those clear, simple souls, very 
charming at times in woman, but less ac- 
ceptable in the man of the world. 

No one can admire purity of mind ina 
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woman more than myself, but I have no 
hesitation in stating that at times I find it 
positively disconcerting when displayed 
in too obvious a degree by a man. In 
woman it is to be desired above all things, 
and a woman is so far superior to man in 
the manipulation of the more delicate 
qualities that she seldom errs in her con- 
cealments, and when she reveals, she does 
so at the most opportune moment, and so 
effectively that, though it be no more 
than a glimpse, it suffices. 

And these reflections brought me nat- 
urally to Miss Grey ; indeed, in fancy 
I had never been away from her since 
we met. The Vicomte’s manner ab- 
solutely confirmed me in my belief that 
the name was assumed. 

Now if a man does not want to tell you 
the truth, and the occasion. is important, 
he has just one of two alternatives: the 
one is to tell a lie with such assurance 
and bearing that it carries conviction with 
it; but, egad! if he won't do that, then the 
only other is to run you through. 

The Vicomte not having been ready 
for either, I was so far in his confidence 
that I knew ‘‘ Miss Grey” was an as- 
sumed ‘name; and I shrewdly suspected, 
from the familiarity of her manner with 
him, that their mutual relation might be 
closer than he cared to admit—a suspicion 
I resolved to put to the touch. Accord- 
ingly the next day I made as careful a 
toilet as my cursed disguise would admit 
of, and took my way to Essex Street. 

Giving my name to the man at the 
door, for the lodgings were genteel be- 
yond the ordinary, which advanced me 
in my surmises as to the fair one’s con- 
dition, I was ushered intoa drawing-room, 
which would have been much better for 
a little more light than was permitted to 
enter through the drawn curtains. 

In a few moments the door opened and 
an elderly lady entered, whom I conjec- 
tured to be the aunt. 

** Madam,” I said, bowing low, “it was 
my good fortune to be of some slight ser- 
vice to your niece yesterday, and I have 
ventured to call and inquire if the shock 
has proved at all serious. My name, 
madam, is—” 

‘Tut, tut, boy! None of your airs and 
graces with me! Your uame is Hughie 
Maxwell, and many’s the time I've skelp- 
ed you into good manners. Come here 
and kiss your old cousin, you scamp!” 

And without waiting for me to co-uply 
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with her invitation, she threw her arms 
about me and discomposed me sadly 
enough with an unexpected outburst of 
weeping. 

When she had recovered somewhat we 
settled down to explanations; question- 
ings from her and answers from me, un- 
til at length she was satisfied on all my 
movements. Then came my turn, and I 
began with a definite object in view, but 
carefully guarding my advances, when 
she cut my finessing short. 

‘*Now, Hughie, stop your fiddle-faddle, 
and ask me who ‘my niece’ is. You 
stupid blockhead, don’t you know your 
curiosity is peeking out at every corner 
of your eyes? ‘My niece’ is Margaret 
Nairn.” 

‘*A relation of Lord Nairne?” 

‘*No one would count her so save a 
Highlander; they are from the far North, 
not the Perth people; but don’t interrupt! 
Her mother and I were schoolmates and 
friends somewhat more than a hundred 
years ago. I have had the girl with me 
in Edinburgh and Paris, and when I found 
she was doomed to be buried alive with 
her father in their lonely old house in the 
Highlands, and neither woman nor pro- 
tector about, I took her, the child of my 
oldest friend, to my care, and at no time 
have I been more thankful than now, 
when the whole country is set by the 
ears. We are in London masquerading 
as ‘Mistress Grey and her niece,’ as her 
only brother, Archie, an officer in the 
French service, is mixed up in this un- 
fortunate affair, and it is probably only 
a matter of time until he gets into trouble 
and will need every effort I may be able 
to put forth in his behalf. No, you 
have not come across him, for he .was on 
some secret mission; and it is possible 
he may not have set his foot in Scotland 
at all. We can but wait and see. Now 
that your curiosity is satisfied, doubtless 
you are longing to see the young lady 
herself ; but let me warn you, Master 
Hughie, I will have none of your philan- 
dering. Margaret is as dear to me as if 
she were my own daughter born, and I 
may as well tell you at once I have plans 
for her future with which I will brook 
no interference.” 

‘** May I ask, cousin, if your plans in- 
clude M. de Trincardel?” 

‘My certes! But it is like your im- 
pudence to know my mind quicker than I 
tell it, Yes, since you must know, a mar- 
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riage is arranged between them, and | 
have pledged myself for Margaret’s fit 
ting establishment. There it is all, in two 
words; and now Iam going for the young 
lady herself. See that you congratulate 
her.” 

Do not imagine that her conditions cost 
me a second thought, nor the declaration 
of her future intentions a pang. My, 
cousin was a woman, and as such was 
privileged to change her mind as often as 
she chose, and I was still young enough 
not to be worried by the thought that 
some day I might not be the one called 
upon to step into her comfortable shoes 
As for the Vicomte, he must play for his 
own hand. So lawaited with impatience 
the appearance of my fair supplanter. 

She was much younger than I supposed, 
not more than sixteen; but if I had been 
mistaken in her age, I had not over- 
estimated her beauty. Her hair was 
really the same rich amber-color that 
had awakened my admiration; her fore- 
head was broad and low; her eyes be 
tween hazel and gray, with clear, well 
marked brows ; her nose straight and 
regular; and her mouth, though not 
small, was beautifully shaped, with the 
least droop at the corners, which made her 
expression winsome in the extreme. Her 
face was a little angular as yet, but the 
lines were good, and her slightly pointed 
chin was broken by the merest shadow of 
a dimple. She was taller than most wo 
men, and if her figure had not rounded 
out to its full proportion, her bearing was 
noble and her carriage graceful. 

Difficult as it is for me to give even 
this cold inventory of her charms, the 
sweet witchery of her manner, the fall 
of her voice, the winning grace that shone 
in her every look, are beyond my poor 
powers of description. I felt them to my 
very heart, which lay in surrender at her 
feet long before I realized it was even in 
danger. 

Our friendship began without the usual 
preliminaries of acquaintance. My sac- 
rifices in the Prince’s cause were known 
to her through Lady Jane; indeed, when 
I saw her noble enthusiasm, it fired me 
till I half forgot my disappointments, 
and was once more so fierce a Jacobite 
that I satisfied even her sweeping enthu- 
siasm. 

If anything further was needed to 
heighten our mutual interest, it was forth- 
coming in the discovery that I had been 
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aide-de-camp to Lord George Murray, 
whom she rightly enough regarded as 
the mainspring of the enterprise, and to 
whom she may in Highland fashion have 
been in some degree akin. 

Naught would satisfy her but that I 
should tell the story of my adventures, 
should deseribe the Prince a thousand 
times—which I did with every variation 
I could think of to engage her admiration 
—should relate every incident and conver- 
sation with Lord George, which I did the 
more willingly that I loved him from my 
heart, and it required but little effort to 
speak of a man who had played his part 
so gallantly. 

With Lady Jane as moved as Marga- 
ret herself, we sat till late, and, like 
Othello, I told to the most sympathizing 
ears in the world the story of my life. 
They forgot the hour, the place, and all 
but the moving recital; and I saw only 
the glistening eyes, sometimes wide with 
horror, sometimes welling over with tears, 
and sometimes sparkling with humor, 
until, like the Moor, I could almost per- 
suade myself that 


She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 


‘*‘Come, come, Hughie! We'll have 
no more of this! The child will never 
close her eyes this night, and you should 
be ashamed making an exhibition of au 
old fool of a woman!” suddenly cried 
Lady Jane, rising and wiping her eyes 
when I had finished telling of the death 
of young Glengarry at Falkirk. And 
half laughing, half crying, she kissed me 
and pushed me out of the room before I 
had opportunity to take a fitting farewell 
of Margaret, Pearl of all Women. 

‘“‘If the Vicomte can make any run- 
ning that will count against this, I'll be 
much surprised,” I thought to myself as 
I picked my way home under a warm 
drizzle through the dirty, ill-lighted streets. 
But outward discomforts mattered not a 
whit to me, for I had eaten of the fruit 
of the gods, and that night I journeyed 
in the sunlight of the Pays du Tendre, 
bearing in my heart the idol to which 
my soul did homage, as I hummed over 
the song of some dead and forgotten but 
valiant-hearted lady of my own house: 

“When day was deid I met my Dear 

On fair Kirkconnel Lea, 
Though fause een spied, I knew no fear, 
His love was over me. 
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“He kissed me fu’ upon the mou’, 

He looked me in the ee, 

An’ whispered low, ‘ Nor life nor death 
Shall part my Love frae me!’ 


The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 

Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my Love frae me! 


“Though mony an’ mony a day hath died 
On fair Kirkeonnel Lea 
Sin’ I stood by my True Love’s side 
An’ melted ‘neath his ee, 


“Yet ilka wind that fans my cheek 
Kissed his in Germanie, 
An’ bids me bide; for what shall make 
To part my Love frae me? 


The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugh the sea, 

Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my Love frae me!” 


Do I need to relate the story of the 
next day, or of each one which succeeded? 
Dear as it is to me, clearly as every fond 
remembrance stands out before me, it 
might but weary a reader to whom I can- 
not possibly convey even a conception of 
the sweet witchery of my Margaret’s en- 
gaging manner. Mine, though I might 
never possess her, for I was too sincere- 
ly attached to Lady Jane to think of 
standing in the way of her plans should 
she finally determine against me; mine 
most of all when I saw how eagerly the 
dear girl turned to me whenever I ap- 
peared. 

The Vicomte often formed one of our 
party, and it was with some distress that 
I saw he was inclined to interfere with 
the friendship so happily begun. I have 
a natural inclination against giving pain ; 
there is already so much in this world 
which we cannot prevent, it seems cruel 
to add to it intentionally, and it was not 
without regret that I saw my innocent 
endeavors towards the entertainment of 
Margaret caused him grave uneasiness, 
Still, as a man of breeding he could not 
admit that his position in her affections 
was endangered, and so kept on his way, 
though his evident disturbance told 
against the effectiveness of his advances 
towards her, and at times rendered his at- 
tack on me singularly unskilful. Haem- 
pligratiad : Margaret was so visibly moved 
one day by the effect of my singing, for I 
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then possessed a voice justly admired by 
those best qualified to judge, that he was 
indiscreet enough to remark on my choice 
of a song, which was Jacobite to an ex- 
treme. 

‘*Chevalier, only an artist could act a 
part so thoroughly.” 

It was embarrassing, but I was saved all 
necessity of a reply by Margaret’s gener- 
ous outburst: 

‘*Oh, Gaston, for shame! You can 
never understand what.it means to have 
lost all for your Prince!” 

A somewhat more forceful rejoinder 
than I should have been able to make, 
seeing I had so unguardedly revealed my 
sentiments on this very subject to him at 
our first meeting. Therefore I at once 
accepted her defence in the same spirit 
as it was given; indeed, I had almost 
forgotten I had any rancor against the 
unfortunate Charles, so completely was I 
dominated by her enthusiasm. 

‘**Let me sing you another,” I exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ written when our hopes were still 
high.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” she cried, eagerly, clapping 
her hands. ‘‘Let us forget it has all 
passed.” 

And I sang: 


“In far Touraine ’'d watched each lagging day 

Drag on to weary night, 

I'd broke my heart when homing birds 
Winged o’er me in their flight; 

But a Blackbird came one golden eve 
And rested on the wing, 

And these were the heartsome words I heard 
The bonnie Blackbird sing: 


‘*Go bid your love bind in her hair 
The blue of Scotland’s Kings, 

Go bid her don her ‘bravest gown 
And all her gauds and rings, 
And bid her shine all maids above 

As she can shine alone; 

For the news was whispered in the night, 
And the night bath told the day, 
And the ery hath gone across the land 

From Lochaber to the Tay! 
From Lochaber far beyond the Tay 
The glorious news hath flown— 

So bid her don her best array, 
For the King shall have his own 
Once more! 
The King shall have his own!’ 


‘Beyond the Tweed I know each bonnie bird 
That lilts the greenwood through, 

I know each note from the mavis sweet 
To the crooning cushie-doo ; 
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But I ne’er had heard a song that gar’d 
My very heart-strings ring 

Till I heard that eve in far Touraine 
The bonnie Blackbird sing: 


**Go bid your love bind in her hair 
The blue of Seotland’s Kings, 
Go bid her don her bravest gown 
And all her gauds and rings, 
And bid her shine all maids above, 
As she can shine alone; 
For the news was whispered in the night, 
And the night hath told the day, 
And the cry hath gone across the land 
From Lochaber to the Tay! 
From Lochaber far beyond the Tay 
The glorious news hath flown— 
So bid her don her best array, 
For the King shall have his own 
Once more! 
The King shall have his own!’” 


Lady Jane was in tears, and my Mar- 
garet was little better, though smiling 
at me from the spinet, while the Vi- 
comte sat the only composed one in the 
room—I being affected, as I always am 
when I hear a fine effort, whether by my- 
self or another—when Mr. Colvill, who 
was Lady Jane’s man of business, entered 
to us, and without any preamble began: 

‘*Mr. Maxwell, I have certain informa- 
tion that your lodgings will be searched 
to-night, and I have a suspicion that you 
are the person sought for.” 

My poor Margaret cried out and nearly 
swooned with terror, but Lady Jane was 
herself at once. ‘*‘ Give over your non- 
sense, Peggy, this instant! Hughie is not 
a mewling baby to be frightened, with a 
warning before him! Colvill, you have 
acted with the discretion I should have 
expected in you, and I thank you in my 
cousin’s name and my own. Hughie, do 
you find out some new place at once; | 
marked a little sempstress who has a shop 
in Wych Street only the other day, and 
I would apply there if you know of no 
other. Do not go back to your old lodg- 
ings on any account. When I hear where 
you are, I will supply you with every- 
thing needful.” 

The Vicomte very obligingly offered me 
the shelter of his roof for the night, but 
I answered I could not think of exposing 
him, when on diplomatic business, to the 
charge of sheltering a rebel, and I was 
pleased to have so handsome an excuse 
to cover my unwillingness to lie under 
an obligation towards him. 

In a moment the whole aspect of our 
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little party was changed, and I took my 
way to seek for a new shelter, leaving 
anxious hearts behind me. 


CHAPTER III 


“THE DEAD AND THE ABSENT 


WRONG.” 


ARE ALWAYS 

I MYSELF was not greatly disturbed over 
the turn things had taken, for I had be- 
gun to be suspicious of my thrifty Scot 
in Greek Street, and, as I had left behind 
me neither papers nor effects which could 
compromise myself or others when he 
laid his dirty claws upon them, I turned 
my back on him without regret. 

The hour was late to enter upon a 
search for new lodgings without arous- 
ing suspicion, and this determined me 
to try the sempstress indicated by Lady 
Jane. 

I found the street without difficulty, 
and, what was better, without question- 
ing, and soon discovered the little shop 
with a welcome gleam of ‘light showing 
through the closed shutters. The street 
was empty, so I advanced, and after 
knocking discreetly, tried the door, which, 
to my surprise, I found open, and so en- 
tered. 

In a low chair behind the counter sat 


a solitary woman, sewing by the indiffer- 


ent light of a shaded candle. She looked 
at me keenly and long, but without alarm. 

‘* Madam,” said I, closing the door be- 
hind me and slipping in the bolt, ‘‘ have 
no fear. My name is Captain Geral- 
dine.” 

‘*That is a lie,” she said, calmly, raising 
her face so the full light of the candle 
should fall upon it. 

Great heavens! 
wife! 

I sank down on a settle near the wall 
and stared at her, absolutely speechless 
with surprise and horror, while she con- 
tinued her sewing without a second look, 
though I could mark that her hands were 
trembling so she could hardly direct her 
needle. 

‘Good God! Lucy! Is it really you?” 
I cried, scarce believing the evidence of 
my senses. 

‘*‘T am she whom you name.” 

‘*And you know me?” 

“‘T know that you are Hugh Maxwell,” 
she answered, in the same steady voice. 

‘“And you know that Iam your hus- 
band.” 


It was that of my 
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‘*T have no husband. 
dead.” 

“Lucy, do not break my heart! I am 
not a scoundrel! Do you think for a mo- 
ment I could abandon the girl who trust- 
ed and married me? I had the most pos- 
itive intelligence of your death. Lucy, 
Lucy, for God’s sake speak, and do not 
torture me beyond endurance. Tell me 
what has happened.” 

But the trembling hands went on with 
their work, though she neither raised her 
head nor spoke. My brain was in a whirl, 
and I did not know what to think or how 
to act, so I preserved at least an outward 
quiet for a time, trying to imagine her 
position. 

I was but eighteen when I had mar- 
ried her, a tradesman’s daughter, but 
my uncertain allowance, as well as the 
certain wrath of my family, prevented 
me acknowledging her as my wife, and 
no one except her mother knew of our 
union. 

As I sat trying to find some light, I 
heard the cry of a lusty child: ‘‘ Mo- 
ther! Mother!” At this her face con- 
tracted as with sudden pain, and saying 
only, ‘*‘ Wait where you are,” she left the 
shop. 

I noticed she had still the same quick, 
light way of moving, “like a bird,” I 
used to tell her in the old days: it was 
but the dull, ungenerous color and shape 
of her stuff gown that hid the dainty fig- 
ure I had known, and only some different 
manner of dressing her hair that prevent- 
ed the old trick of the little curls that 
would come out about her ears and fore- 
head. 

While she was away I thought it all 
out, and my heart melted with pity for the 
poor soul forced to these years of loneli- 
ness, to this daily struggle for the support 
of herselfand her child—our child—and, 
more than all else, tothe torturing thought 
that the love which had been the sum of 
her existence was false. What should I 
do? I was not in doubtfora moment. I 
would make up to her, by the devotion of 
a heart rich in feeling, all the sorrows of 
the past. 

Here she entered again, but now col- 
lected and herself as at first. I rose and 
advanced to meet her, but she waved me 
off, and took up her sewing again in her 
former position. 

‘*Lucy,” I said, standing over her, 
‘does not the voice of our child—for I 
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cannot doubt it is our child—plead for me? 
Listen a moment. When I returned from 
that ill-starred Russian voyage, I flew at 
once to join you. You had been in my 
heart during all my absence, and my re- 
turn home was to be crowned with your 
love. But, to my consternation, I found 
strangers occupying the old rooms, and 
the woman told me with every circum- 
stance of harrowing detail the stery of 
your death by typhus, and that your mo- 
ther followed you to the grave scarce a 
day later. Heartbroken as I was, I never 
sought for further confirmation than the 
nameless graves she pointed out to me 
by your parish church. She told me, 
too, your effects were burned by order of 
the overseers, and I took it for granted she 
had stolen anything of value that might 
have been left. When I found at my 
banker’s that a lieutenancy in Berwick’s 
was awaiting my application, I only too 
eagerly seized the opportunity of escaping 
from a country where I would be con- 
stantly reminded of my ruined past, and 
since that day I have never set foot in 
London till the present. Oh, Lucy! Lucy! 
I see it all now. The birth of our child 


was approaching. You, poor soul, were 
an unacknowledged wife; Iwas wandering, 
a shipwrecked stranger beyond all means 


of communication, and you fled from the 
finger of shame that cruel hands would 
have pointed at you. Why that hag 
should have gone to such lengths to de- 
ceive mel cannot even guess. But now, 
my dear love, my dearest wife, it is at an 
end! I have a position—at least Iam a 
captain, with fair chance of promotion— 
I no longer have a family to consider, 
and once I get out of this present trap 
I will acknowledge you before the whole 
world, and we will wipe out the cruel past 
as if it had never existed.” 

‘*T have no past,” she said, quietly. 

‘*Then, Lucy darling, as truly as I am 
your husband I will make you a future.” 

‘**T have no husband,” she answered, in 
the same quiet tone: ‘‘ my husband died 
the day my boy was born.” 

‘*But, Lucy, my wife, you have love?” 

‘* Not such love as you mean. My love, 
such as it is here, is for my boy. All else 
is for something beyond.” 

‘* But, Luey, have you nothing left for 
me? Surely you do not doubt my word?” 

‘*No,” she answered, slowly. “‘‘ You 
have never deceived me that I know of. 
Until to-night I believed you had left me, 
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but I know now it is I who have left 
you. There never can be anything be- 
tween us.” 

‘“Why, Lucy? Tell me why. Do not 
sit there holding yourself as if you were 
apart from me and mine.” 

‘“You have just said the very words 
which explain it all,” she answered. ‘| 
am indeed ‘apart from you and yours.’ 
Your explanation now makes clear why 
you did not find me out on your return, 
and I accept it fully. But think you for 
a moment that this wipes out all I have 
suffered through these years? Can you 
explain away, by any other statement 
save that I was ‘apart from you and 
yours,’ the cruel wrong you did when 
you left me, a helpless girl without ex- 
perience, in a position where I was utterly 
defenceless against evil tongues in the 
hour of my trial, so that what should 
have been my glory was turned into a 
load of disgrace which crushed me and 
killed my mother? To say you intended 
to return is no answer, no defence. You 
knew all about a world of which I was 
ignorant, and you should have shielded 
me by your knowledge. 

‘*Do not think I am unhuman,I am 
simply unfeeling on the side to which you 
would appeal’? I have lived too long 
alone, I have suffered too much alone, to 
look to any human creature for such help 
or such comfort as you would bring. I 
know you were honest, I know you were 
loving and tender, but that has all passed 
forme. You donot come into my life at 
any point; I can look on you without a 
throb of my heart either in love or in 
hate—”’ 

‘**But, Lucy, I am not changed. 
the same Hugh Maxwell you knew.” 

‘*You are Hugh Maxwell, but there is 
no question of likeness, of ‘being the 
same,’ for there is no Lucy. She is as 
really dead to you to-day as you thought 
when you mourned her six years ago. 
The Mistress Routh who speaks now is a 
widow, by God’s grace a member of the 
Society of Methodists, and you need never 
seek through her to find any trace of the 
girl you knew. She is dead, dead, dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy on her 
soul !” 

It was like standing before a closed 
grave. 

Against this all my prayers, my tears, 
my entreaties, availed nothing, until at 
last I ceased in very despair at the firm- 
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ness of this unmovable woman, whom I 
had left a pretty, wilful, changeable girl 
a few years before. 

The candle had long since burned itself 
out, and the gray of the morning was be- 
ginning to struggle in at every opening 
when I gave up the contest. 

‘*Mistress Routh,” said I, smiling at 
the odd address, ‘‘I have been overlong 
in coming to my business. I am a pro- 
scribed rebel with a price set on my head, 
and I seek a new lodging, my old one 
being unsafe. I was directed here almost 
by chance. Can you give me such room 
as you can spare? There is but little or 
no danger in harboring me, for I am re- 
ported to be in Scotland with the Prince, 
‘the Young Pretender,’ if you like it so. 
I will be as circumspect in my move- 
ments as possible. Above all, I will uev- 
er show by word or sign that I knew you 
before, even when we are alone, nor will 
I betray your secret to our boy. Youare 
free to refuse me, and should you do so, I 
will seek shelter elsewhere; but whether 
I go or stay, I give you my word of hon- 
or as a gentleman that your secret rests 
where it lies in my heart until such time 
as you see fit to proclaim it yourself. 
Will you, then, consent to let me have a 
room under your roof until such time as 
I can get over to France?” 

After a little she said: ‘‘ Yes; I can 
take your word. But remember, from 
this night you are a stranger to me. 
You will pay as a stranger, and come and 
go as a stranger.” 

And so this unnatural treaty was rati- 
fied. My hostess made such preparation 
for my comfort as I would allow, and 
when alone I sat on my couch to try and 
put my thoughts in order. 

It was only then that Margaret came 
back tome. During my long struggle with 
my poor wife no thought of another had 
entered my mind, my whole endeavor be- 
ing directed towards making such amends 
for the cruelties of an undeserved fate as 
were possible; but now, when alone, the 
realization of what it meant in my rela- 
tion towards Margaret overwhelmed me. 
All unwittingly I had been playing the 
part of a low scoundrel towards the fair- 
est, purest soul in the whole world; I 
had been living in a Fool’s Paradise, 
drinking the sweetest draught that ever 
intoxicated a human soul, and now, with- 
out an instant’s warning, the cup was 
dashed from my lips. 
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Poor 
Hugh! 
all. 


Margaret! Poor Lucy! Poor 


My heart was aching for them 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH I MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH ONE 
NEAR TO ME. 

I STRETCHED myself out at length, with 
my cloak over me, and dozed uneasily 
until awakened by a soft knocking at the 
door, which was slowly pushed open, and 
a brown head made its appearance in the 
room. 

‘*Come in,” I said, and there entered to 
me as handsome a boy of six as ever de- 
lighted a man’s eyes. 

I would have given the world to take 
him to my heart, but I was on parole. 
So we stared at each other, and I can 
only hope he was as well satisfied with 
his inspection as I was with mine. 

‘**Does your mother know of your 
coming?” I asked, for I was determined 
to take no unfair advantage. 

‘*She told me I could come,” he an- 
swered, without any backwardness, yet 
with modesty. 

‘“Good. Well, what do you think?” 

‘* Why do you sleep in your clothes?” 

‘““Oh, a soldier often sleeps in 
clothes.” 

‘*But I don’t think you're a soldier.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Where is your sword?” 

‘*T ll get that by-and-by.” 

‘If I was a soldier I'd sleep with my 
sword.” 

‘* Well, you'd find it a mighty uncom- 
fortable bedfellow,” I answered, laughing. 
At which he laughed too, and we were 
fast becoming friends. 

‘** Will you be a soldier?” I went on. 

“*T don't know. What's your name?” 

‘‘One moment, my young diplomat. 
Do you never answer a question but by 
asking another? Surely you’re not a 
Scotchman?” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘* Well, what do you think you are?” 

‘**T think I’m a Methodist.” 

‘*So you are. But that may be much 
the same thing, for aught I know. My 
name’s Captain Geraldine. Now tell me 
yours.” 

**Christopher. Cau you sing?” 

‘‘T can sing. my boy, like a mavis, like 
a bird-of-paradise. Would you like to 
taste my quality?” and without more ado 
I sang to him. 


his 
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“The span o’ Life’s nae lang eneugh, 
Nor deep eneugl the sea, 
Nor braid eneugh this weary warld 
To part my Love frae me.” 


‘‘T like that,” he said, gravely, when I 
had made anend. ‘‘ You sing weil.” 

‘*So I have been informed, sir; and I 
am most sensible of your confirmation of 
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night were visible in her pale face and 
tired eyes. 

‘*Good-morning, Mistress Routh.” 

‘*Good-morning, Captain Geraldine. I 
see my boy has taken to you; it is a good 
sign.” 

The words were like balm to me, and I 
looked at her searchingly to see expected 
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the favorable verdict, which is flattering 
beyond my poor deserts.” 

But he did not find this at all to his 
taste, and I was sorry to see my untimely 
nonsense caused him to shrink somewhat 
from me, which hurt me to a degree I 
could not have believed possible. 

But my embarrassment was relieved by 
his mother’s voice calling us from the 
foot of the stairs, and hand in hand we 
went down together. 

I looked at my hostess with much curi- 
osity, and found her quiet and serene, 
though the traces of the anxiety of over- 


signs of relenting, but I only too clearly 
recognized it was the kindly civility of an 
entire stranger, and I felt more strongly 
than at any moment before that the door 
of the past was irrevocably closed be- 
tween us. 

I sat down at the table, but she re- 
mained standing, and folding her hands, 
repeated a long grace. It was so utterly 
strange, so utterly foreign to all I had 
ever known of her, that it deepened the 
impression tenfold that I belonged to a 
world apart from hers. In a sense it 
shocked my feeling of what was proper. 
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Her Protestantism had never been any 
barrier in our life together, for I have 
known too many different ways to hap- 
piness not to believe that there may be 
more than one to heaven. I have known 
too many devout Protestants to have a 
shadow of doubt as to their sincerity; but 
I have always been a believer in the es- 
tablished order of things, and for a wo- 
man to take any part in matters reli- 
gious, beyond teaching her children their 
hymns and prayers, was foreign to my ex- 
perience. 

We ate our breakfast to the accom- 
paniment of the boy's chatter, and if 
there was any embarrassment, I am free 
to confess it was on my side alone. I 
could perfectly understand her courage 
and resolution of the night before, but 


this wonderful acting was simply mar 
vellous; it was, as far as I kuew, no more 
possible to the Lucey I had known than 
talking Castilian; but, upon my soul, I 
never admired her more in my life. This, 
however, I took good care not to show 
in word or gesture: if she had so utterly 
renounced all vanities and pomps, why 
should she have the incense of admira- 
tion? She would probably consider it an 
offering to idols. 

‘*Mistress Routh, if my presence will 
not discommode you, purpose to lie quiet 
for a day or two, until I can get such 
clothes as may serve both as a change of 
character and a more fitting appearance 
for myself. Do you happen to know of 
so rare a bird as a periwig-maker who 
can keep his counsel? If I could have 
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such an one attend me here, I could at 
least do away with this lanky hair and 
fit myself to a decent wig; then I could 
venture out under cover of a cloak, and 
find a tailor to complete the transforma- 
tion. But I take it you may know but 
little of these manlike fripperies.” 

‘*T do know a man who may be trusted, 
who, though a member of our Society, is 
foreed to gain his living by like vani- 
ties,” she returned. 

‘* Madam,” said I, ‘‘ you evidently do 
not estimate the quality of vanity at 
its proper value. Now I hold it in real- 
ity to be the eighth of the Cardinal Vir- 
tues. I have known it to keep men from 
being slovenly through their regard for 
the outward respect of others, and clean- 
liness comes’ very near to godliness. I 
have known it to keep men out of low 
company through their desire to catch a 
reflected glory from their superiors, and 
company is an informant of character. 
Ihave even known it to make men open- 
handed through a dislike to appear nig- 
gardly in public, and—” But I saw a look 
of such evident distress on the face before 
me that I checked my flight in very pity. 
A man with any sensibility will find him- 
self constantly curbed by his regard for 
the feelings of others. 

When Mistress Routh’s assistant ap- 
peared I took the opportunity of send- 
ing a note to Lady Jane, telling of my 
whereabouts, and that I would present 
myself in a day or two when I had ef- 
fected sufficient change in my appear- 
ance. 

This I was enabled to do by the help of 
the wig-maker—who was clever enough 
with what he put outside other men’s 
heads, though I could not think so high- 
ly of what he had got into his own—and 
by a liberal supply ef gold pieces to my 
tailor. 

I was now dressed with some approach 
to my ideas of what was fitting, and my 
own satisfaction was only equalled by 
that of little Christopher. 

**Ah, Kit, my boy,” I admonished him, 
for I felt it incumbent on me to contrib- 
ute somewhat to the general morality of 
such a household, ‘‘I am no more Cap- 
tain Geraldine in these fine feathers than 
I was in the seurvy black of the lawyer's 
clerk.” 

“But you feel more like Captain 
Geraldine,” the boy said, pertinently 
enough. 
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**T do, my boy, I do, for I am still sub- 
ject to the vanities of the flesh.” 

‘** Don’t say that,” the boy said, half an- 
grily—*‘ that is like they talk at meet- 
ing,” and I felt ashamed I should have let 
slip anything before the child that could 
hurt his sense of my bearing towards 
what his mother respected, though I was 
puzzled to rightly estimate his own ex- 
pression. 

‘*T won’t, my lad, but listen!” and I 
gave my sword a flourish and began the 
rattling air, 

“Dans les gardes francaises 
J’avais un amoureux—” 


and then I suddenly reflected I had no 
right to sing these ribald songs before the 
boy, even though he might not under- 
stand a word, and again I was ashamed, so 
I fell a-story-telling, and I told him tales 
that made even his favorites of Agag and 
Sisera seem pale, and the singing was for- 
gotten. 

Though these constant talks with Kit, 
who would scarce be kept a moment from 
my side, were entertaining enough, and 
my heart warmed more and more to him 
as I saw his strong young feeling blossom 
out, I could not help the time dragging 
most wearisomely. The evenings were 
intolerable, and I felt the atmosphere 
absolutely suffocating at times. Mistress 
Routh was so completely Mistress Routh 
I soon realized that the Lucy in her was 
of a truth not only dead, but buried out 
of my sight forever. Now if I have a 
failing, it is of too keen an enjoyment of 
the present rather than an indulgence in 
unavailing regrets for the past, so that 
in a little I began to speculate if the 
Hugh Maxwell who was the Hugh Max- 
well of this buried Lucy had not vanish- 
ed also. Certainly I was not the Hugh 
Maxwell she knew. She said so herself; 
she showed only too plainly I had neither 
plot nor lot in her present life; and, after 
all, the life that is lived is the life that 
is dead. So I accepted what I had done 
my best to refuse, and turned again to 
the only life that was open before me— 
I went to Lady Jane’s that very evening. 


CHAPTER V. 


I ASSIST AT AN INTERVIEW WITH A GREAT 
MAN. 
I FOUND the household in Essex Street 


in a state of perturbation which was soon 
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explained. News had come that Mar- 
garet’s brother Archibald had been ar- 
rested, as Lady Jane had foreseen, and 
was now confined in Fort William. 
Margaret, though distressed greatly, was 
such an ardent Jacobite that I verily 
believe she would rather have seen her 
brother in some danger of losing his head 
than have had him out of the business 
altogether. 

She was neither so distressed nor elated, 
however, that she was oblivious to my 
altered appearance, and I could see Lady 
Jane herself was well pleased that her 
Hughie should cut something of a figure 
in the eyes of her protégée. She had a 
natural desire to justify her affections. 

But I simply mark this in passing; the 
real business in hand was to devise some 
means for young Nairn’s safety. This 
was the less serious inasmuch as he cer- 
tainly had never been in arms for the 
Prince, and had been prudent enough 
to destroy all evidence of his secret mis- 
sion—in fact, his letter informed us that 
the one man capable of giving evidence 
against him was withheld by circum- 
stances so disgraceful to himself there 
was no danger of any direct testimony 
on this point. 

The position could not be more favor- 
able, and it was only a question of the 
most judicious plan of succor. 

The Vicomte, though desirous of alle- 
viating Margaret’s anxiety, was debarred 
by his position from taking any active 
part, a circumstance of which I was not 
back ward in taking advantage, for though 
the late distressing revelation—I refer to 
my meeting with Mistress Routh — pre- 
vented my making any personal advances 
towards Margaret, common humanity 
prompted me to my utmost efforts for 
her relief, 

Finally it was determined that Lady 
Jane should obtain a private interview 
with the Duke of Newcastle, and, accom- 
panied by Margaret, make a personal ap- 
peal, which, from Lady Jane’s connec- 
tions, we flattered ourselves had some 
liopes of success. : 

‘* Cousin,” I said, ‘‘I have a proposal. 
Let me go with you. I am quite un- 
known, my accent at least is not that 
of a Scotchman, so I will not in any 
way imperil your success, and I have 
had some small experience with my su- 
periors which may not be without its 
use.” 


“Well, Hughie, I may not have th: 
same admiration as yourself for your ac- 
cent, but I have the firmest belief in your 
confidence: that will not betray you in 
any strait. And I am as firm a believer 
in having a man about; they are bother 
some creatures often, but have their uses 
at times. At all events, I feel safer in 
their company; they bring out the best 
in me. Yes, on the whole, I think you 
had better come.” 

The following week, through the ser 
vices of the Vicomte, we were enabled to 
arrange for a meeting with the Duke at 
his house, and accordingly one morning 
we took our way by coach to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 

We were ushered into his presence witli 
marvellously little ceremony, and found 
him seated at a desk covered with a litter 
of papers before a blazing fire, for it was 
early in January. 

He did not pay the slightest attention 
to the announcement of our names be- 
yond raising his head and saying rapid- 
ly, without even returning our salutation, 
* Yes, yes, yes; be seated, be seated,” with 
such a hurried, stuttering stammer that | 
felt reassured at once, though I could see 
both my companions were somewhat over- 
awed now they were in the presence of 
the great man. 

As he kept shuffling over his papers, 
now reading a few words from one, then 
throwing it down, and mixing a dozen 
others up in hopeless confusion, now 
writing a bit, and then frowning and 
waving his pen, I felt still more assured, 
for it all went to show he was only an 
ordinary human creature under all his 
titles and dignities, and was no more free 
from little affectations than any other 
mortal might be. 

At length he ceased his pretence of 
work, for it was nothing else, and took 
notice of us. 

‘* Ladies, I ask your pardon — your 
pardon. Yes, yes, let me see, you have 
some appointment with me. Eh, what 
was it again? Oh, I remember, you are 
Lady Enderby. Yes, yes—”’ 

‘*No, your Grace; I am Lady Jane 
Drummond; this is my ward, Miss Mar- 
garet Nairn, and this my cousin, Captain 
Geraldine; our business is to implore 
your Grace’s assistance towards the re- 
lease of her brother, Captain Nairn, ar- 
rested in error, and now confined in Fort 
William.” 
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‘‘Awkward, eh? Mistakes like that 
might be very awkward—very awkward 
indeed. No doubt he is one of these pes- 
tilent rebels—eh ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, your Grace, he has never 
drawn sword in the matter at all; and 
what is more, he is an officer in the 
French service, holding his full commis- 
sion therein.” 

‘‘Oh, I have no doubt he is the most 
innocent creature in the world! but will 
you explain,madam, what he was doing in 
Scotland just when the rebels happened 
to be in full swing—eh?” 

‘* Indeed, your Grace, he never put foot 
in Seotland until this unhappy business 
was ended at Culloden.” 

‘*That’s a pity, now, a great pity. As 
the vulgar say, he came ‘just a day too 
late for the fair.’ Had he only come in 
time, his Majesty might have had one 
rebel less to deal with, and—” 

But he was cut short by poor Mar- 
garet, who, unable to stand the torture 
any longer, wailed out: ‘‘ Oh, your Grace, 
do not say that! My father was buried 
only a few months before my brother 
was arrested, and he is the only one near 
to me now left.” 

Even the abominable flippancy of 
the man before us was arrested by the 
sight of the anguish of this dear soul, 
and with some approach to sensibility 
he said: 

‘*There, there, my dear! We cannot 
mend matters now.” And for some min- 
utes he heard and questioned Lady Jane 
with some show of decency, but evidently 
with an effort, for it was not long before 
he broke out again: ‘‘ How much simpler 
it would all be if you did not interfere, 
madam !” 

This angered her beyond control, and 
she replied, ‘‘ Your Grace may have no 
feeling for the sorrow that breaks the 
hearts of others, but this is only a case 
for common justice.” 

‘*You, you, you have a keen sense 
of justice, madam,” he _  stammered, 
much nettled. ‘‘ You are not wanting 
in courage, either; "tis a pity you could 
not have turned your talents to some ac- 
count.” 

Poor Margaret, seeing the turn things 
were taking, now advanced, and throw- 
ing herself at his feet, poured forth her 
heart to him in entreaties with the tears 
running down her lovely face. At first 
he seemed much moved, and shifted him- 


self in his chair most uncomfortably, 
fairly squirming like a worm on a pin; 
but, to my disappointment, I soon saw he 
was coming back to his usual humor, 
even as she was entreating—‘‘ Oh, your 
Grace, your Grace, he is all I have left 
in the world. I have been a motherless 
girl since I can remember; I have been 
away from my father at school for years; 
and my brother whom I played with, the 
one person whom I have prayed for more 
than all the others, is now in danger of 
his life’—and she ended in a burst of 
sobs. 

For answer he merely yawned, and 
said, turning to me, ‘‘ What did you say 
your name was—eh?” 

‘Geraldine, your Grace.” 

‘Oh! No particular family, I suppose?” 

‘*No, your Grace, of no family in par- 
ticular,” I answered. 

‘He! he! he!” cackled his Grace. 
‘Oh, I ean see farther than I get credit 
for! You, you, you'll remedy that some 
day—eh? Miss— Miss— Whatdid you 
say your name was?” 

‘‘Nairn, your Grace,” answered poor 
Margaret, still sobbing, while Lady Jane 
stood glowering behind her, and my 
gorge rose at his heartlessness. 

‘‘Nairn. Umph! That's an evil- 
smelling name these days for any peti- 
tion,” he grumbled. 

Then suddenly turning to face me, 
‘* Now I suppose you had nothing to do 
with this barelegged rebellion?” he went 
on, to my dismay, but answered it him- 
self with a self-satisfied chuckle: ‘‘ But 
no, of course not. You never would 
have come here if you had. No, no! No 
man of sense would.” 

‘I should think not!” snorted Lady 
Jane, fairly beside herself. 

‘Quite right, madam, quite right. You 
are a woman of perspicacity,” answered 
his lordship, without a ruffle. Then he 
turned to me again: 

‘‘And pray what did bring you here, 
sir?” 

‘*Your Grace, it was at my earnest 
recommendation these ladies were moved 
to appear in person to lay their case be- 
fore the most powerful nobleman in the 
Three Kingdoms. They come here, your 
Grace, not to plead, but to explain. Their 
explanation is now made, and they are 
satisfied it is in the hands of one who is 
ever ready to listen to the suit of inno- 
cence, whose whole life is a guarantee to 
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the exercise of justice, and whose finger 
need but be lifted to relieve the unfortu- 
nate from unmerited disgrace.” 

To my surprise, he did not seem so 
taken with my effort as I had hoped. 
Even as I was speaking he had thrown 
himself back in his chair, and sat resting 
his elbows on the arms, staring at me over 
his finger-tips in the most disconcerting 
fashion without moving a muscle of his 
face. I was positively afraid to venture 
a word more under the spell of that equiv- 
ocal gaze. 

‘** Yes, yes, yes,” he broke out sudden- 
ly, drawing himself close up to his desk 
and seizing a pen, with which he began 
making slow notes on the paper before 
him. 

‘What did you say the young man’s 
name was?” he muttered. ‘‘Oh yes, 
Nairn —Archibald Nairn. Yes. Fort 
William—eh? French officer in active 
service. And you can give me your word 
he was not in arms—eh?” 

‘*T ean, your Grace, without hesita- 
tion.” 

The moment I had spoken I saw my 
mistake. So did his Grace, who wheeled 
round on me like a flash. 

‘**Then, sir, I take it you are in a posi- 
tion to know!” 

My blood fairly ran cold, for I saw 
only too clearly his folly of manner 
was but a cloak, and that now it was 
quite as much a question of myself as of 
Nairn. 

‘*T am, your Grace,” I answered, in 
my most assured tones. 

‘*Perhaps you are able to produce a 
muster-roll of the rebel foree—eh, Captain 
Fitzgerald?) That would be highly satis- 
factory in more ways than one.” 

‘‘ Surely, your Grace, this is no laugh- 
ing matter. Your Grace has my word 
of honor that Captain Nairn was not 
in Scotland until after Culloden was 
fought—” 

‘\-And lost? Captain Fitzgerald. Sure- 
ly that is not the way for a loyal subject 
to put it.” 

‘‘I cannot cross swords with your 
Grace,” I returned, with a low bow to 
cover my trepidation; ‘‘even if our posi- 
tions did not make it an impossibility, it 
would be too unequal a contest.” 

The flattery was gross, and only my 
apprehensions could excuse its clumsi- 
ness, but to my intense relief it availed, 
and he turned to his desk again, while 
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I held my breath expectant of his next 
attack. But none came. He muttered 
and mumbled to himself, while we stood 
stock-still. scarce venturing to look at 
each other, for the fate of Nairn was 
hanging in the balance, and a straw 
might turn it either way. At length lhe 
picked up his pen and wrote rapidly for a 
few moments; then carefully sanding th: 
paper he read it over slowly, still mut 
tering and shaking his head; but at last 
turning to Margaret, who all this tink 
had remained on her knees, he handed it 
to her, saying: 

‘There, miss; take it, take it. Ge 
married; get your brother married; but 
for Heaven’s sake don’t bring up any lit 
tle rebels! And Captain Fitzgerald,” he 
added, meaningly, ‘‘ don’t imagine I can’t 
see as far as other men! Nothanks! No! 
I hate thanks, and tears — and — and — 
Good- morning, ladies, good - morning!” 
whereupon he rose and shuffled over in 
front of the fire, where he stood rubbing 
his hands, leaving us to bow ourselves 
out to a full view of his back, which, 
upon my soul, was a fairer landscape 
than his face, but with Margaret holding 
fast the order for her brother's release. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW I TAKE TO THE ROAD AGAIN, AND OF THE 
COMPANY I FALL IN WITH. 

I FULLY expected an outburst from 
Lady Jane the moment we were in the 
coach, but all she said was: 

‘Such a man! I have known women 
silly and vain; I have known women 
cruel and brainless; but such a combina- 
tion of the qualities I never expected to 
meet in man; it makes me blush for the 
vices of my sex.” 

‘*Do not scold him, dear, do not scold 
him!” cried Margaret, joyously. ‘‘My 
heart is too full of thankfulness to hear a 
word against him.” 

‘*My dear Miss Margaret,” said I, ‘‘1] 
would not for the world dash your joy, 
but there is still much to do, for I doubt 
if even the King could give a pardon off- 
hand in this fashion. Remember Eng- 
land is not France.” - 

‘Oh, do not say it is useless!” she. 
cried, in a sudden alarm. 

‘** Not useless, certainly. I doubt, how- 
ever, if the presentation of that scrap of 
paper before the gates of Fort William 
would reward you with anything more 
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than the most bitter of disappointments 
and a broken heart. It was an easy way 
enough for his Grace to rid himself of our 
importunities, but we'll make it more ef- 
fective than he guesses. Now is the time 
for the Vicomte to play his part. He is 
in a position where, with many anxious 
to do him favors, he can readily place 
this in the proper channel where it will 
through the necessary hands, of 
which we know nothing, and could not 
reach if we did; he can so-place it with- 
out reflection on his position, without 
suspicion of his motive, and I’m certain 
you can count upon his best efforts in 
your service.” 

* “Come, come, Hughie!” broke in Lady 
Jane; ‘‘ you needn’t be trying to take any 
credit to yourself for what Gaston is only 
too ready to do. That your flattering 
and ready tongue stood us in good stead 
with this silly noddy I'll not dispute, but 
I can readily see as clearly as he says 
he can; and though your suggestion is 
good, it should end there. Let Gaston 
make his offers himself.” 

So I laughed, and at once abandoned 
that line of approach. Lady Jane might 
not always have control of her temper, 
but she knew every move a man might 
make, even before he realized it himself, 


co 


as in the present instance, and possibly 
this was the reason she was so tolerant of 


my sex. 

However, I had but little time for such 
reflections. The more I thought over the 
end of our interview with the Duke the 
less I liked it, and on comparing impres- 
sions with Lady Jane on our arrival at 
Essex Street, she quite agreed that I was 
in a ticklish position. London was then 
infested with spies, most of whom had a 
keen scent for what the failure of our 
late enterprise had now fixed as treason, 
and despite my precaution in keeping 
out of questionable resorts aud company, 
I knew that in my case ‘twas little more 
difficult to smoke the Jacobite than the 
gentleman in whatever disguise I might 
assume, 

** Hughie, I’m not one for silly alarms,” 
said Lady Jane, ‘‘but I mistrust that 
doddering old pantaloon, and ‘ you must 
build a high wall to keep out fear.’ You've 
done all you can here, and I doubt but 
you've got yourself in a rare coil in the 
doing of it. Now to undo it as best we 
may.” 

“Tl not deny that things look ‘un- 
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chancy,’ as we say in the North, Cousin 
Jane, but for the life of me I don’t see 
how they are to be bettered by anything 
I can do now.” 

‘*My heart! But men are slow to see 
ahead! We will be away out of this the 
moment we are assured of this young cal- 
lant’s safety, in a week or so at most, I 
hope. I will take ship from Harwich, 
and you shall journey with us as my ser- 
vant, my courier.” 

‘*Do you think that is.absolutely neces 
sary, cousin ?” 

‘* Hughie, Hughie, how long will you 
continue to walk with Vanity?” 

‘* Just so long as I must lie down with 
Adversity, cousin. Cannot you under- 
stand it is humiliating for a man of my 
condition to go masquerading about the 
country as a lackey?” 

‘*Not so readily as I can understand 
the awkwardness of being laid by the 
heels, Master Hughie. Now don’t have 
any more nonsense! Do you start off 
this very night for Huntingdon, and lie 
at the Bell Inn there until you hear from 
me. It will not be for more than a week. 
Let me see, yes, ‘Simpkin’ will be a good 
name for you.” 

‘* Do I look like Simpkin?” I returned, 
indignantly. 

‘** My certes, no! You look more like 
the Grand Turk at the moment,” she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘ But you must con- 
ceal your rank, my lord, by your modesty 
and ‘Mr. Simpkin,’ until I can offer it a 
more effective covering in a suit of bottle- 
green livery.” 

‘*T trust your ladyship will not require 
any reference as to character?” 

‘*Tt is written on your face, sir. There! 
I will countersign it for you,” whereat 
she put her two hands on my cheeks and 
kissed me. 

‘**Pon my soul, Cousin Jane, I don't 
wonder the men raved over you,” I said, 
in admiration. 

‘*No, poor things, it doesn’t take much 
to set them off at the best of times. But 
do not begin your flatteries, Hughie ; 
even age is no warrant for common-sense 
when it meets with old gratifications. Be 
off now, and get back here for supper, 
ready for your travels.” 

I hurried off to my old lodgings, and 
soon made such preparation for my jour- 
ney as was necessary. 

When I parted from Mistress Routh I 
said: ‘‘I* have learned during the time 
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spent under your roof how irrevocable 
your resolve is, and have accepted it as 
absolutely as yourself, but now that I am 
going away from England, which I shall 
probably never set foot in again, and it is 
still more probable that we may never 
meet, I have one promise to exact which 
you cannot refuse. It is presumable my 
way in life will be in some degree suc- 
cessful, and that my son may some day 
need such aid as I may be able to give 
him ; he is yours while you live, but 
promise me when your time comes you 
will tell him who his father is. Because 
you have chosen a different way of life 
from mine, de not be tempted to allow 
the boy to go to strangers when you 
know he has a heart waiting to love and 
cherish him. I have never done a dis- 
honorable action in my life, so far as I 
can judge, and if only for his sake, I will 
always try and keep my conscience free 
to make the same affirmation. A mes- 
sage to Mr. Drummond, the banker in 
Charing Cross, will always find me. Can 
you refuse ?” 

‘*No; it is only justice. 
comes after mine. 


Your claim 
I promise I will not 


die without telling the boy who you 
are.” 
For herself she resolutely refused to 


take a shilling more than was due for my 
lodging, but I succeeded in forcing her 
acceptance of a matter of twenty pounds, 
the last of my own money, not Lady 
Jane's, to be used for the boy. She stood 
beside me silent and unmoved whilst I 
kissed him in his sleep, and when I part- 
ed from her she said, ‘‘Good-by, Cap- 
tain Geraldine; with a composure I fain 
would have assumed myself, but it was 
impossible. 

The supper at Lady Jane’s was gay 
enough, even the Vicomte contributing 
his modicum of entertainment, no doubt 
stimulated thereto by the thought of my 
near departure, and surely, when a man 
may give pleasure by his goings as well 
as by his comings, he is in a position to 
be envied. I sang Jacobite songs that 
evening with an expression that would 
have carried convietion to the Duke of 
Cumberland himself, and when I took my 
departure with the Vicomte after mid- 
night, I left a veritable hot-bed of sedi- 
tion behind. 

My companion, though outwardly civil, 
took my little pleasantries with so ill a 
grace that I was in a measure*prepared 
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for his words at our parting before the 
coach-office. 

**Chevalier, you are a man of many 
charming parts; I trust you will long 
be spared to exercise them in quarters 
where they may fail to give offence to 
any one.” 

**My dear Vicomte,” I replied, ‘‘ Provi- 
dence has bestowed on me only my poor 
talents, but has not granted me the power 
to provide appreciation in others. Still, 
if you should feel at any time that | 
am answerable for the short-comings of 
which you complain, do not, I pray, let 
any false delicacy stand in your way. | 
should be complimented in sustaining 
such an argument.” At which he only 
bowed in his stateliest manner, and wish 
ing me a safe journey, bent his steps tow 
ards St. James’s Street. 

I must confess such a quarrel would 
have been infinitely to my taste, but un 
fortunately there would have been no sat 
isfaction to me even if I had pushed it to a 
successful issue. My way towards Marga 
ret was stopped by a much more serious 
obstacle than any man who ever drew 
sword. Did the Vicomte but know this, 
possibly my connection with Lady Jane 
might not have appeared to him so radi 
cal a reason for keeping the peace be 
tween us. With these thoughts and oth- 
ers germane to them I whiled away the 
time until the coach was ready, and at 
the dead -hour of two in the morning we 
rolled out of London on our way to 
Huntingdon, where we arrived at eight 
the following evening. 

I put up at the Bell, which was com- 
fortable enough, and made shift to em- 
ploy my time through the long week be- 
fore me in some manner that would rea- 
sonably account for my stay in a dull 
country town which offered no attrac- 
tions to a man of fashion. 

At length my letters reached me, and 
my gorge rose at the address: 


Mr. Simpkin, 
Lying at the Bell Inn, 
Huntingdon. 


Now it had never cost me a second 
thouglit to travel as a peddler when mak- 
ing my escape from Scotland, but this 
wishy-washy nonentity of a name an- 
noyed me beyond measure. Think you 
did ever ‘‘ Mr. Simpkin” salute at Fonte- 
noy, or make a leg at Marly? I doubt it. 
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Nor is it strange that a man with no more 
vanity than myself should find some little 
vexation at the perversity of Lady Jane 
in fastening this ridicule upon me. That 
it was intentional I could not doubt from 
her letter, for she rallied me upon it at 
every turn she could drag it in. How- 
ever, I had the consolation that I was to 
join her forthwith at Harwich, and my 
journey across the country over bad 
roads with a pair of wretched nags gave 
me more material discomforts to rail at, 
and by these means I brought myself 
to a frame of mind that I could at least 
imagine Lady Jane’s enjoyment of her 
childish jest. 

When I reached Newmarket,I found,to 
my disgust,it was impossible to go forward 
again that night, but was on the road 
bright and early the next morning; how- 
ever, it was evening before I was set down 
at a decent-looking inn beside an arm of 
the sea, across which I saw the spires of 
Harwich twinkling a welcome to me in 
the setting sun. 

Having settled with the post-boys, I 
desired the landlord to attend me within. 

‘‘T see you have boats there, which is 
fortunate, for I wish to be set across the 
water at once,” I said on his entry. 

‘‘That is impossible, your honor; it is 
too late.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my man. There is for a 
bottle of your best, and enough to make 
up to you my not remaining overnight. 
I must set off at once!” 

‘*But,your honor, it can’t be done. No 
boat is allowed to cross after sunset. The 
frigate lying there is for no other purpose 
than to prevent it. “Tis on account of 
the smuggling.” 

‘* Don’t talk such rank nonsense to me, 
sir. DoI look ike a smuggler?” 

‘*No, your honor, you do not, so far as 
I can judge.” 

“Then come, my man, I must be put 
across.” 

‘Oh, sir, tis of no use; I should be a 

ruined man,” said the poor-spirited crea- 
ture, almost snivelling. 
Seeing this, I tried him on a new tack. 
You scoundrel!” said I, laying my hand 
on my sword and advancing towards him 
threateningly,‘‘if you fail to have me on 
my way before half an hour is over, [ll 
pink the soul out of you.” 

‘*Oh Lord, sir, have a care what you 
do!” he shrieked in terror, and before I 
could intercept him he had thrown open 
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the door into the adjoining room, where 
three officers sat at their wine before the 
fire. 

‘*CaptainGalway! Yourhonor! Iam 
undone for upholding the law! Save me! 
Save me!” 

‘*Damn you for a whining hound! 
What do you mean by rushing in like 
this?” roared the officer addressed, who 
I marked wore a naval uniform. 

During the babel of explanations which 
followed from the terrified creature I was 
by no means easy in my mind, for I could 
not but think the frigate was stationed 
there for a purpose that touched me more 
nearly than smuggling, and certainly 
King’s officers were not the company I 
should havechosen. But hesitation would 
have been the height of folly. Ladvanced 
assuredly, and addressing the company, 
said: 

‘*Gentlemen, your pardon, for 1 am 
afraid that I am really more to blame than 
this poor man, who it appears was only 
preventing an unintentional breach of 
the law on my part. The truth is, I am 
most anxious to cross over to Harwich 
to-night, and had no thought to meet 
with any obstacle in my design, least 
of all that I should be taken for a smug- 
gler.” 

There was a laugh at this, and he whom 
the innkeeper had addressed as Captain 
Galway said, roundly enough, 

‘** Thank God, sir, his Ma, sty’s officers 
have still something above the excise tow 
look after!” 

‘Then, sir,” I replied, though his 
words confirmed me in my suspicion, “I 
have but this moment paid for a bottle 
of our host’s best; we can discuss it with 
your leave, and it may serve as footing 
for my interruption.” 

There were bows on all sides at this, 
and my gentleman introduced himself as 
Captain Gaiway, commanding the Tri- 
umphant, now riding at anchor in the 
bay, and his friends as Major Greenway 
and Captain Hargreaves, of the 32d Regi- 
ment. In turn I[ introduced myself as 
Mr. Johnstone, for, I was determined to 
have done with Mr. Sémpkin, come what 
might. 

‘**Ah!” drawled Captain Hargreaves, 
‘‘one of the Johnsons of Worcester?” 

‘* No,” I answered, shortly; ‘‘ mine is 
the Border family, but I come direct from 
London.” 

Much to my relief, our host now made 
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his appearance with the wine, and put an 
end to this uncomfortable questioning. 
His sample proved excellent; so good that 
I doubted if even the smuggling story 
might not have some foundation, and so 
exact was it to Captain Galway’s palate 
that before we had made an end of the 
second bottle he swore by all his gods, 
whose seats appeared to be chiefly in those 
parts which went to make up his personal 
appearance, that I should be put across 
the water though he had to do it himself. 

So far everything seemed to run exact- 
ly to my liking; but when at his invita- 
tion I took my place in the stern-sheets 
of his boat, it was not without uneasiness 
I observed Captain Hargreaves draw him 
aside and whisper to him earnestly, and 
on his taking bis place I saw his humor 
was altered. 

He ordered his men to give way in a 
voice that suggested the clap of a prison 
door, and his first words to me were scarce 
reassuring: 

‘*You are from the Border, you say, 
Mr. Johnstone? Possibly from the north- 
ern side?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, seeing what was 
before me, and cursing the ill luck that 
had drawn me into such a trap, but de- 
termined to put a bold face on it. ‘‘ Yes, 
Iam from Kirksmuir, near Lanark.” 

“Then you may know my midship- 
man here, Mr. Lockhart, of Carnwath?” 
and he indic.‘ed a lad about eighteen be- 
side me. 

My heart sank within me, for this very 
boy’s elder brother had unfortunately 
been drawn into this unhappy rebellion, 
and with him I had been intimate. I 
had been a constant guest at his father’s 
house, and it was impossible to tell what 
this youngster might have heard. 

‘*Mr. Lockhart’s family is honorably 
known, sir, throughout our country, and 
I doubt not he can speak equally well 
of my own,” I returned, in my best man- 
ner; and fortunately for me the lad was 
either so bashful, or so busily employed 
in racking his brain to puzzle out what 
family mine was, that he could make no 
reply, and I went @n with my most care- 
less air: 

‘‘Surely, Captain Galway, it is unne- 
cessary to keep so far down with the tide 
as it sets. I would not take you out of 
your way for the world.” : 

‘**Oh, nonsense!” he cried,-with a poor 
attempt at heartiness. ‘* You shall come 
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on board. We too seldom meet with one 
of your quality to part so easily. You 
must make your excuses to your friends. 
Say you were kept a prisoner.” And 
he laughed loudly at his wit. 

Good heavens! how I despised the man 
who would make a jest of a fellow-crea 
ture in such a strait! Had I been a 
swimmer, I would have taken the chance 
of a plunge over the side; but in my 
ease that would have been little short of 
suicide. 

‘*Come, sir, come! You make a poor 
return for my offer of hospitality,” he 
continued, banteringly; ‘‘ you are not at 
all the:same man I took you for at the 
inn.” 

‘*Pardon me,” I returned, quickly, for 
his last remark spurred me to my utmost 
effort, ‘‘ you gentlemen who go down to 
the sea in ships forget that we landsmen 
find even the wobble of a boat discom- 
moding. No man is the same with an 
uneasy stomach.” 

‘*Next thing to an uneasy conscience 
—eh, Mr. Johnstone?” 

‘** Worse, sir, far worse. You may for- 
get the one at times, but the other is never 
at rest.” 

‘*Oh, well, we are for a time now, at 
all events!” he cried, with a ring of tri 
umph in his voice, as we slowed up along- 
side the great ship, and the sailors made 
us fast by the ladder. 

‘* After you, sir,” said my tormentor, 
as he pointed upward, and, willy-nilly, I 
mounted the shaking steps with the hor- 
rid thought that perhaps it was the last 
ladder I should mount save’ one that 
would lead to a platform whence I would 
make my last bow to a howling mob at 
Tyburn. 

‘‘It is fast growing dark, sir; we will 
not stand on ceremony,” said the cap- 
tain, leading to the cabin. 

‘*Do not, I pray,” I answered, witli 
some firmness, for I was now only anx- 
ious for the last act of the ghastly farce 
to end; the suspense was growing intol- 
erable. 

When wine and glasses were placed 
before us, the captain filled them both, 
and raised his. 7 

‘**Pon my soul, Mr. Johnstone, I am 
sorry to lose so good a companion, but 
we must not put your landsman’s endur- 
ance to too hard a proof. I wish you 
a safe arrival with all my heart! My 
men will put you ashore at once.” 





‘‘ HE ORDERED HIS MEN TO GIVE WAY IN A VOICE THAT SUGGESTED THE CLAP OF A 
PRISON DOOR.” 


I was so fluttered by the unexpected 
turn and the honest heartiness he threw 
into his words that I could scarce reply, 
but in some way I made my acknow- 
ledgments. In a few moments I was 
over the side and speeding towards the 


Harwich shore with all the force of 
six oars pulled by six impatient men, 
and I'll wager none amongst them was 
so impatient as the passenger they car- 
ried. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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_— bits of metal, ivory, and wood 


Man inakes an instrument and calls it good; 


But he that wrought with joy the fair design 
Cannot evoke the hidden chords divine. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Second 


N my last article space did not allow 
me to describe in any detail the life 
of the young cavalry officer, though the 
subject of cavalry life was dealt with to 
a certain extent, the experiences of the 
‘* last joined ” being touched on, and some 
allusion made to the part played by the 
ladies of the regiment in the social life of 
its officers. 

The daily life of the cavalry officer 
when he has got through the training in 
the elementary part of his profession I 
have not yet described, and I will now 
endeavor to repair this omission, In some 
respects my task is not an easy one, as the 
daily life of the officer naturally varies 
with his surroundings, which, in their turn, 
depend to a considerable extent on the 
station in which he happens for the time 
being to be quartered, and also to a certain 
extent on the regiment to which he happens 
to belong. Some of the home stations of 
our cavalry are unfortunately large towns, 
such as Dublin and Leeds, and in these 
places the opportunities for indulging in 
field sports are very limited, and the sport- 
ing tastes of the majority of the officers 
can only be gratified at considerable ex- 
pense. However, whatever difficulties are 
in the way, hunting during the winter 
months will be found to take up the great- 
er part of the spare time of the younger 
men, at any rate, while nearly all shoot- 
ing parties in the neighborhood will be 
usually largely recruited from the nearest 
cavalry barracks; and in the summer it is 
possible at most stations to get a certain 
amount of polo, though the time devoted 
to this game will depend in great mea- 
sure on the importance attached to it in 
the regiment. Some regiments, notably 
the 10th Hussars, the 13th Hussars, and 
the 9th Lancers, are great polo regiments, 
usually hotly contesting the last stages of 
the inter-regimental tournament; and the 
amount of time and trouble devoted to 
the practice of the game in these corps, 
to say nothing of the very large sums 
spent on the purchase of ponies, would be 
almost incredible to many civilians. Polo 
is, under any circumstances, an expensive 
game, but when the goal in view is the 
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winning of the above-mentioned tourna 
ment, it is of the greatest importance to 
secure the best possible mounts, almost 
regardless of cost. In a good polo pony 
certain qualities difficult to find in combi- 
nation are of very great importance. To 
commence with, he must not be more than 
14.2 hands in height; he must be very fast, 
and, moreover, be able to jump off at full 
speed at the shortest notice; this great 
pace will rarely be found in any but prac 
tically thoroughbred ponies, and animals 
of this class are usually headstrong and 
impetuous; but the polo pony must be 
temperate and handy, though full of cour 
age, and must be able to carry from twelve 
to fourteen stone, or even more. It is ob 
vious that the man who desires to possess 
a number of ponies combining all these 
good qualities must own a well - filled 
purse, as he will often have to give two or 
three hundred guineas for the animal he 
covets; and excellent training in pluck 
and horsemanship as the game affords to 
the cavalry soldier, it is a question wheth- 
er the extravagance entailed thereby, and 
the consequent loss to the service of many 
promising young officers, is not almost 
too heavy a price to pay for the incom- 
parable seat and dashing horsemanship 
with which the ‘‘ king of games” rewards 
its votaries. . 
Leaving those regiments in which polo 
furnishes the chief topic of conversation 
and the most engrossing subject of inter- 
est to all ranks during the summer months, 
we shall find that the game is played in 
every cavalry regiment to a greater or less 
extent, the cost of the game being kept 
within bounds by the adoption of the 
‘‘club” system. By this system the funds 
for the purchase and maintenance of po- 
nies are provided by subscription among 
all the officers, whether they play the game 
or not, and during the winter months any 
officer wanting a pony for a hack or a 
trapper can have one from the club simply 
by paying the cost of his keep. The funds 
of the club are managed by a committee 
of the officers, to one or two of whom is 
intrusted the replacing of ponies cast for 
various reasons. Of course regiments de- 
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pending on the club system are hardly 
likely to pay the enormous sums neces- 
sary to get hold of the speediest and high- 
est-class ponies, and hence are seriously 
handicapped in an attempt to win the 
inter-regimental cup; but in spite of this 
drawback the game is just as useful as 
the faster tournament game in teaching 
‘‘hands” and horsemanship, and the 
young soldier who has graduated in the 
polo-field will rarely come off second best 
in a contest for supremacy with an unruly 
horse. Moreover, even in regiments where 
the ‘‘club” system is adopted, good man- 
agement often provides the very best po- 
nies. The raw material is cheaply pur- 
chased, and where the agent of the corps 
possesses patience and good judgment, 
care in training develops the necessary 
qualities. Besides polo, cricket and rac- 
quets take a leading place among the sum- 
mer amusements of the cavalry officer; 
in fact, the ‘‘ pair” sent up by that well- 
known cavalry regiment the 12th Lancers 
are the present holders of the Racquets 
Challenge Cup open to the whole army. 
But other amusements, less innocent in 
some respects than the games I have been 
discussing, offer very powerful attractions 
to a large proportion of officers. The turf 
is a great English institution, and has its 
adherents among every class of society in 
the three kingdoms, so it is hardly to be 
wondered at that men who live in a so- 
ciety in which horseflesh furnishes one 
of the principal topics of conversation 
should feel themselves irresistibly drawn 
into the vortex of racing. The majority 
content themselves with the réle of spec- 
tators, but some cannot thus satisfy their 
love of sport and their craving for excite- 
ment, and soon set up studs of their own, 
and in many cases devote themselves con- 
scientiously toan endeavor to emulate the 
prowess in the pigskin of the best profes- 
sional jockeys. In the pursuit of this 
aim some, but not many, have had nota- 
ble success; in fact, it is only a couple of 
years since the winner of the Grand Na- 
tional was ridden by a cavalry subaltern 
on full pay. In some societies feats of 
this kind would be regarded with an atti- 
tude of mild condemnation, or of doubt- 
ful approbation at the best; but those who 
know the courage, readiness of resource, 
self-denial, and continuous hard work ne- 
cessary before a success of this kind can 
be hoped for, are little likely to undervalue 
the steeple-chase course as a training- 
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school for the young soldier. The gallant 
Roddy Owen, who, by-the-bye, was an in- 
fantry officer, proved that the coolness 
and courage which had gained him such 
high honors on the race-course, making 
his name in very deed a household word, 
were equally available when the oppor- 
tunity came for employing them in the 
service of his country, and eminent sol- 
diers and statesmen soon recognized a 
kindred spirit in the hero of Aintree and 
Sandown. On active service, in the mo- 
ment of imminent danger and great and 
sudden emergency, the self-reliance and 
quickness of resolution which are indis- 
pensable to the successful steeple-chase 
rider cannot fail to be of the utmost value 
to the soldier, consequently I hope that 
the day is far distant when the amateur 
jock will be looked upon with disfavor by 
his military superiors. For the mere spec- 
tators the case is different; many of these 
go racing for many years without coming 
to grief; but others, less cool-headed, suc- 
cumb to the fascination of the betting-ring, 
which, alas, every year claims a toll— 
though, happily, yearly a decreasing one— 
from the ranks of our cavalry. As is 
the case in the regiments composing tlie 
Household Brigade, annual “‘‘ point-to- 
point” and steeple-chase meetings are 
held by each cavalry regiment, at the 
latter function the events usually con- 
sisting of the Regimental Challenge Cup, 
the Subalterns’ Cup, and probably a race 
for some other trophy, the meeting con- 
cluding with a race for the farmers or 
the members of the local hunt. At these 
meetings the latent talent of the embryo 
jockey is probably first discovered, and a 
lad who is found to be the happy possessor 
of nerve, dash, and judgment, in addition 
to a good seat and hands, will not be Jong 
without offers of mounts from his brother 
officers, which will soon make his name 
familiar to the racing world. 

Turning from racing and other amuse- 
ments to what may be termed the interior 
economy of the mess, the visitor to the 
institution will probably be struck in the 
first place by the cleverness with which 
all the furniture is designed with a view 
to portability as well as comfort. The 
necessity for this is obvious, when one re- 
flects that a regiment is rarely left longer 
than a year or two at the outside in the 
same station, and that the furniture sup- 
plied by a paternal government consists 
only of a number of Windsor chairs, ard 
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a dining-table and sideboard of Spartan 
simplicity. Carpets, curtains, mirrors, 
easy-chairs, sofas, occasional tables, book- 
cases, pictures, etc., all have to be moved 
about from one station to another at the 
expense of the corps, which also has to 
provide the whole of the glass, cutlery, 
table -linen, ete., required by its mem- 
bers, in addition to the silver mess plate, 
which is generally exceedingly handsome, 
and, as arule, contains many trophies won 
on the turf or on the rifle-range, as well 
as the fine pieces of plate presented at dif- 
ferent times by individual officers, or pur- 
chased out of the funds of the corps. 

The care and cleaning of this plate, 
often of the value of over a thousand 
pounds, are in themselves sufficient re- 
sponsibility for one man—as a general 
rule a private belonging to the regiment, 
who performs practically no military duty, 
but devotes his time to the care of the 
silver committed to him, The whole of 
this silver is packed in cases specially 
made to fit each article when the regiment 
is on the move, and when in quarters is 
stored in a room in the mess buildings, in 
which room is placed the bed of the *‘sil- 
ver-man” responsible for its safe custody, 

Among social functions the weekly 
guest-night holds a leading place, and it 
may be of interest if I shortly describe one 
of these festive occasions. To commence 
with, it is de rigueur in every well-ordered 
regiment that every officer, whether mar- 
ried or single, present with the regiment 
should dine at mess on guest-nights, and 
the party is swollen both by the private 
friends of the officers and by a sprinkling 
of the local notabilities asked as guests of 
the mess. On their arrival the guests 
are received by their own private hosts 
and by the commanding officer of the 
regiment in the anteroom, from which a 
move is made to the mess-room when din- 
ner is announced, the company in many 
regiments moving to their seats to the air 
of ‘‘ The Roast Beef of Old England,” dis- 
coursed by the band of the corps posted 
in a gallery or out-building adjoining the 
dining-room. On the dining-table and 
the sideboard the mess plate is displayed 
in all its gleaming splendor, the historical 
associations connected with many of the 
principal pieces possibly calling forth a 
flow of reminiscence from the senior offi- 
cers and any old members of the regi- 
ment who may happen to be present, 
which cannot fail to have a peculiar fasei- 
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nation for the interested civilian guest. 
In a conspicuous place, if dining at an in 
fantry mess, will be seen displayed the 
colors of the battalion, in many cases the 
silk sadly defaced and tattered by the 
storms of many continents, the honored 
emblems bearing on their folds the record 
of many gallant deeds, well calculated to 
fire the blood of youth or to quicken the 
slackening pulse of the old. 

A selection of music is played during 
dinner by the band of the regiment, the 
programme concluding with the regi- 
mental march blending into ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” or, in some regiments, ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia.” After the dessert has been 
placed on the table, the wine is circulated, 
and, all glasses being filled, the officer sit- 
ting as president rises from his chair, and 
raising his glass, calls out, ‘‘ Mr. Vice- 
President, the Queen”; on this all rise, 
glasses in hand; the young officer sitting 
as vice-president gives the toast, ‘‘ Gem- 
tlemen, the Queen”; the band, which has 
been on the lookout for a signal from the 
mess sergeant, crashes out the national 
anthem, and the health of the sovereign, 
drunk with enthusiasm, ends the brief 
ceremony, the flow of chaff, laughter, 
and conversation, momentarily interrupt- 
ed, bursting forth afresh, Till the wine 
has been once round the table after din- 
ner no officer is permitted to leave the 
room, except by permission of the presi- 
dent—a permission rarely granted on 
guest-nights except to the orderly officer, 
who has to collect reports at tattoo and 
see lights out in barracks. The innocent 
breach of this rule by newly joined offi- 
cers is usually punished by a fine, the of- 
fender having to stand champagne to all 
the mess. Fines of this nature are rather 
an institution in the service, the acts lead- 
ing to their infliction differing in differ- 
ent regiments, but in all cases the young- 
ster must walk warily at first, or he will 
find himself with a very swollen wine 
bill at the end of the month. Fines are 
usually inflicted for such causes as the 
following: the drawing of a sword in the 
premises of the mess, parting company 
with one’s horse on parade or in the 
school, dropping one’s cap under similar 
circumstances, wearing the belt for the 
first time as orderly officer, etc.; while 
other incidents, such as promotion, or the 
winning of a race, are regarded as legiti- 
mate reasons for standing champagne. 
Before the stage of cotfee and cigars is 
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reached, to return to our guest-night din- 
ner, the band-master is invited into the 
room to join the officers in a glass of wine, 
a place being laid for him on the right 
hand of the president; and this little cere- 
mony over, an adjournment is soon made 
to the anteroom or billiard - room, and 
tables are usually made up for whist or 
less serious games, till the departure of 
the guests and seniors is a signal for a 
certain amount of horse-play and ‘‘ rux- 
ing,” which, it must be admitted, is occa- 
sionally carried rather toan excess. Some- 
times a mock court martial is assembled 
for the trial of a subaltern for some im- 
aginary crime, a trial conducted with all 
the form and ceremony of the real article, 
with the exception that the finding is in- 
variably ‘‘guilty,” and that there is a 
certain monotony about the sentences, 
which usually end in the immersing of 
the culprit, uniform and all, in the near- 
e@horse-trough. Woe betide any unfor- 
tunate youth who is unwary enough to 
go to bed early when one of these orgies 
is in progress. When his absence is de- 
tected, an escort of subalterns will be 
warned, the delinquent will be fetched 
unceremoniously into the mess, and will 
be lucky to escape with a fine of a dozen 
of champagne. The frequency of the oc- 
‘asions on which this horse-play goes on 
will be found to vary very much with 
regiments. In some corps the high spirits 
of the subalterns lead to a good deal of 
noise almost every night, while in others 
it is only on some special occasions, such 
as the recurrence of some anniversary 
specially honored in the regiment, that 
the juniors break out in the fashion 
above described. Needless to say, regi- 
ments of the latter type are the more 
comfortable to live in, and also the less 
likely to acquire a: brief but unenviable 
notoriety in consequence of overstepping 
the bounds of decorum in an unfortunate 
direction during one of these saturnalia, 
I will now endeavor to describe the 
ménage maintained by the mess of a 
vavalry or infantry regiment serving at 
home. The cook is naturally a person 
of the firsi importance, and is usually a 
man, often a Frenchman, in receipt of 
wages varying from £60 to £100 a year; 
occasionally, especially in Ireland, where 
regiments are often split up into several 
detachments, a woman cook is employed 
from motives of economy, but in any case 
every effort is made to obtain the services 
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of an artist in his or her profession. To 
assist the cook in the ‘* fatigue” duties of 
the kitchen two men are generally pro- 
vided from the ranks of the regiment—one, 
the ‘‘ kitchen-man,” corresponds to the 
kitchen-maid of civilian life, and the oth- 
er, the ‘‘delf-man,” takes the place of the 
scullery-maid. In the upstairs depart- 
ment the chief place is filled by the mess 
sergeant, who performs the same duties 
as fall to a confidential butler in civil 
life, in addition to other duties which are 
chiefly concerned witli arranging, in con- 
cert with the mess president, the daily 
menu of the dinner. Under the sergeant 
the ordinary duties of waiters are carried 
out by two or three soldiers under a cor- 
poral, who are dressed in livery, often 
clean-shaved in defiance of regulations, 
and who, though at first probably rather 
uncouth and clumsy, yet, being selected 
for their smartness, soon pick up the ways 
of the professional footman, and make 
excellent servants. The above-mentioned 
staff are obviously unequal to the task of 
waiting on a large number at dinner, con- 
sequently a roster is kept by the mess 
sergeant of the officers’ soldier-servants, 
and the number required are warned for 
duty by the mess corporal, usually for a 
week at a time. 

All these servants are provided with 
the livery of the corps by their masters, 
and naturally wear it at mess; but their 
skill as waiters is rarely equal to the 
smartness of their appearance, and very 
amusing are the tales of their blunders 
to be heard in every regiment. 

The general management of the mess 
is intrusted to a committee of the offi- 
cers, as a rule consisting of a major, or 
captain, and two subalterns, each of the 
latter being made responsible for some 
special department, such as the wine or 
the catering, while the president exercises 
a general supervision. In a catering 
mess—that is to say, in a mess where the 
officers provide their own food, and do not 
hand everything over to a contractor— 
the office of mess president is no sinecure, 
and the comfort and mode of life of the 
officers as a body are very much in his 
hands. By Queen’s Regulations the daily 
expenses of living in a mess (for food 
alone) are not supposed to exceed four 
shillings, and if the mess president is a 
good one, and the number of dining 
members considerable, this sum usually 
suffices. If not, there are numerous ways 
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of keeping within the letter of the law 
while breaking it in spirit, which do not 
require to be divulged. 

But the expense of the actual messing 
is only a small fraction of the expenses 
to which the members of a mess are lia- 
ble: subseriptions to the polo team, the 
regimental coach, the regimental hounds 
—jin eases where hounds are kept—the race 
fund, added to the expenses of maintain- 
ing the mess itself, providing servants’ 
liveries, newspapers, stationery, repairs to 
glass and china, ete., swell the total very 
often into quite a large sum. Officers 
above the rank of lieutenant have, in ad- 
dition, to pay for the maintenance of the 
regimental band, towards which the gov- 
ernment only subscribes a certain num- 
ber of trumpets and bugles and a contri- 
bution to the salary of the band-master, 
leaving the cost of the purchase and re- 
pair of instruments, the payment of extra 
bandsmen, ete., to be borne entirely by 
the officers of the corps. The expense 
of the entertainments which are expected 
from the officers of her Majesty’s regi- 
ments, both horse and foot, by the civil- 
ian population among whom they are 
quartered forms in many cases a heavy 
additional tax on the purses of the offi- 
cers, especially of the seniors, as these are 
subscribed for according to rank—the 
major, whose dancing days are possibly 
over, having to pay about three times 
the amount contributed by the subaltern, 
at whose instigation the ball may have 
been given, and who dances conscien- 
tiously through every item on the pro- 
gramme. One consequence of this per- 
haps salutary regulation is that the sen- 
iors are more inclined to check than to 
encourage extravagant entertainments. 
In some corps an ‘‘ entertainment fund” 
is maintained, to which all officers sub- 
scribe a day’s pay, or some similar sum, 
monthly: the object of this fund is to 
avoid heavy calls on the purses of the 
officers, and it is no doubt a very useful 
institution. 

It would be impossible to quit the sub- 
ject of the social life of the British offi- 
cer without alluding to the peculiarities 
of the soldier-servant, in whose hands the 
comfort of his master lies to a very con- 
siderable extent. In the days of long 
service little or no difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining and retaining the ser- 
vices of a well-trained and experienced 
servant, who usually identified himself 
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with the fortunes of his master to 
an extent rarely met with in civil life, 
adding also to the usual qualifications 
of the valet such valuable accomplish- 
ments as the power of being able to send 
up a very fair dinner if called on to 
cook in an emergency, and sufficient skill 
as an armorer to repair and keep in or- 
der his master’s fowling-pieces, while he 
very frequently was expert enough as a 
tailor to be able to keep his master’s 
wardrobe in order, sewing on his buttons, 
and mending his shirts with all the neat- 
ness of an accomplished seamstress. Alas! 
the soldier-servant of this type has van- 
ished, never, I fear, to return. His place 
has been taken by a very inferior article. 
The foreign draft annually strips the regi- 
ment of all its most seasoned men, thus 
restricting the officer's choice to the young 
soldiers who have completed their drills 
and are not desirous of promotion to the 
non-commissioned ranks. For many 
years this state of things has existed in 
the infantry of the line; a recent order 
is responsible for the introduction of the 
evils of the annual foreign draft into the 
cavalry. The young soldier- servant, 
therefore, who very probably has never 
entered a gentleman’s room before, has 
to be taught the very rudiments of his 
new vocation, with the result that the 
domestic experiences of his master are 
likely for some little time to contain 
more of the unexpected than is either 
comfortable or desirable. His clothes 
are folded in the weird manner taught 
in the barrack-room; his boots are var- 
nished according to the light of nature; 
his hunting-breeches are balled with such 
zeal that their wearer is enveloped in 
clouds of white dust whenever he moves; 
and his tops, when they have left the 
hands of this artist, resemble a chef- 
d’ceuvre by a painter of the impressionist 
school. Time and patience will over- 
come all these difficulties; but the man 
will hardly have got into his master’s 
ways before the temptations of deferred 
pay allure him to the reserve, and the 
task of teaching his successor has to be 
commenced denovo. Yes,l am solemnly 
convinced that the soldier-servant as a 
type of the skilled and faithful retainer 
is a fraud, which is due not to any de- 
generation in the individual, but to the 
entire disappearance of the conditions 
which called his prototype into exist- 
ence. 
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What I have written above with refer- 
ence to the life of the cavalry officer will 
apply in a great measure to that of the 
officer of infantry as well, with the excep- 
tion that, owing to his means being usually 
considerably more limited, the latter is 
unable to take part as freely as he would 
like in the sports of hunting and racing, 
and the costly game of polo, which come 
as a matter of course to his more richly 
endowed brother officer. The sporting 
foot-soldier, having no point-to-point to 
win in his own regiment, consoles himself 
by having a cut in at the races of the local 
hunt, and, if a light weight and keen on 
polo, will manage to see a good deal of 
hunting from the backs of the game little 
ponies he has played all the summer. He 
must console himself with the reflection 
that every lot has its compensations, and 
if he cannot break himself by owning 
race-horses, he is quite at liberty to lose 
his money in backing the horses belong- 
ing to wealthier men. Taking the soldier 
all round, the sporting blood flows hotly 
through his veins, and the man who can- 
not afford to gratify his tastes to the full 
at home, will find little difficulty in get- 
ting transferred to a battalion in India, 
the poor sportsman’s paradise. 

In India the life of the young officer is 
very different from that to which he has 
been used at home. In the first place, 
he cannot fail to realize that in India he 
is the representative of a conquering race, 
which holds by the sword the possessions 
which the sword has won. The moral 
aspect of this situation cannot but have a 
strong effect in moulding the character 
of the young soldier, even if in the hum- 
blest grade, and doubtless contributes 
largely to acquiring the habit of com- 
mand and the air of authority which so 
soon become part of the nature of the 
British soldier in the East. The trooper 
will hardly have been brought to an anch- 
or before she will be invaded by swarms 
of natives in their picturesque dresses, 
armed with ‘‘chits,” or letters of recom- 
mendation from previous masters, all 
anxious to enter the service of the new- 
comer. If well advised, the novice will 
be exceedingly chary of engaging one of 
these gentry, who are quite likely to de- 
sert him on his journey up country at the 
first favorable opportunity, taking with 
them as much as they can conveniently 
carry away of their new master’s effects. 
If the young soldier is on his way to join 
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a British or Queen’s regiment, so called 
in contradistinction to the native regi- 
ments in the Indian army, his future bro- 
ther officers will probably have sent a re- 
liable man to meet him and conduct him 
to his new corps, and under the protec- 
tion of this individual his journey up 
country, whether by ‘ dak” or rail, wil] 
probably be made with the greatest com- 
fort possible under the circumstances, 
The ordinary life in India, and the 
peculiarities of travel in that country, 
have been already made so familiar to 
the world at large that it is not my in- 
tention to allude to anything with which 
the ordinary reader or traveller is likely 
to be already familiar. Into the vie 
intime of the soldier the enterprising 
globe-trotter has not yet. succeeded in 
penetrating, and it is with peculiarities 
in which it differs from the life of the 
civilian that I now propose to deal. 

In his regiment at home the officer 
is accustomed to living in government 
quarters, to being waited on by a soldier- 
servant, and to being dependent for the 
comforts of his existence on a mess oc- 
cupying a portion of the barracks built 
solely for that purpose. In India he will 
find these conditions, as a rule, non-ex- 
istent. In very few places are there 
officers’ quarters owned by government; 
the rule is to find the officers of a regi- 
ment occupying bungalows, rented from 
a private individual, in the neighborhood 
of the lines of the regiment, while the 
mess buildings will, as a rule, be simi- 
larly rented by the mess asa whole. In 
most cases” the officers will go shares in 
bungalows, two or more officers to each 
house, and the younger ones will often 
have many of their servants in common, 
though each will, of course, keep a bearer 
or butler, the title varying with the pres- 
idency in which he is serving, exelusive- 
ly for his own service. In Bengal, in 
addition, it is usual for each officer to 
keep a khitmutgar, whose duty it is to 
wait on his master, and on his master 
alone, at mess and when dining out. The 
service of a dinner by these well-trained 
and silent servitors, moving noiselessly 
in their bare feet, is as good as can be 
met with anywhere in the world, and is 
apt to spoil the man accustomed to it for 
the rougher ministrations of the home- 
grown mess waiter. 

Life in most parts of India may be rough- 
ly divided into the life of the cold weather, 
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and the struggle for existence during the 
erilling days and almost hotter nights of 
the rest of the year, when in many places 
existence is only possible by the con- 
tinued use of punkas and thermanti- 
dotes, and other appliances indigenous to 
the country. Needless to say, in the hot 
weather a determined effort is made to 
vet away to the delights of the nearest 
hill station, life at which elysiums has 
been made familiar to all by the graphic 
pen of Rudyard Kipling, who has also 
brought vividly before the most unimagi- 
native of mortals the miseries of the lot 
of the unfortunates condemned to swelter 
through the arid summer months in the 
plains. During this trying time military 
duties are naturally reduced to a mini- 
mum, though musketry still goes on in 
many places, and the professional zeal of 
the keenest soldier is generally easily 
satisfied with the one parade a day 
(Thursday, the general military holiday 
throughout India, excepted), which parade 
is held in the early morning before the 
sun has had time to acquire his full 
power, being usually over by eight 
o'clock. 

Orderly-room and breakfast have now 
to be attended to, and when this is over 
the rest of the day is given up to an en- 
deavor to get cool, to sleep, and to pass 
away the time till it is possible to venture 
forth for the game of racquets, polo, or 
tennis, which is required to provide the 
exercise necessary for health. This over, 
the club will be visited for a ‘‘ peg,” 
Anglicé drink, and a game of pool or 
‘billiards before dinner, and the evening 
may be brought to a conclusion with 
more billiards or a rubber of whist. The 
hot weather will also afford the sports- 
man an opportunity of putting in for 
leave to visit Cashmere, or to make an 
excursion into the Terai in quest of tiger. 
Leave is given with a free hand in India. 
In times of peace within our borders any 
officer can count on his two, three, or 
even four months’ leave in the year, 
which compares favorably with the two 
and a half months’ obtainable in the 
winter at home. But the leave season is 
brought to a conclusion with the arrival 
of the cold weather, when the military 
training of the troops is taken seriously 
in hand, and when camps of exercise, in- 
volving much hard work on all ranks, 
are annually formed at the principal 
military centres. 
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Besides this revival of activity in pure- 
ly military directions, the cold weather 
will also witness a great quickening of 
social activity in nearly every station, 
the fair occupants of the numerous bun- 
galows in the larger cantonments return- 
ing from the hills, where they have been 
dancing, picnicking, and flirting away the 
summer months, to enter with a renewed 
zest on the same occupations with fresh 
fields to conquer and fresh game to sub- 
due. 

In some places fox-hounds, imported 
from England, which have been sent to 
the hills during the hot weather, are 
brought back to their kennels, and the 
ardent horseman abandons the fascina- 
tions of pig-sticking for the tamer pursuit 
of the jackal, which is in some instances 
carried on with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of fox-hunting athome. At many 
places cricket is now in full swing, and 
race-meetings and the great polo tourna- 
ments give a zest to existence which 
had been sadly wanting in the torrid 
months, now almost forgotten. The 
British officer in India is as keen on ra- 
cing as his brother at home; and if he 
wants to gamble, facilities for doing so 
are supplied by the selling lotteries, 
which take the place of the accommoda- 
ting book-maker. Horseflesh is cheap in 
India, though high-class polo and racing 
ponies certainly command fancy prices, 
the latter, miniature race-horses of 13.2 
and under, taking the place of the thor- 
oughbred in England; but every subal- 
tern can possess his ‘‘tat,” and the 
‘*sport of kings” can be indulged in by 
men who would find it impossible to be 
more than spectators at home. For this 
reason, and for the facilities that exist 
for the pursuit of every sport at a mod- 
erate expense, India is indeed a paradise 
for the average Briton—that is to say, 
if he can retain his health, a condition 
which is more easy to fulfil in these 
days of improved sanitary knowledge 
than it was in the past. 

Unfortunately, owing to the falling 
rupee, the poor man is becoming daily 
at a greater disadvantage in India, but 
even now the young soldier of a hardy 
stock, of scanty means, and keen on 
gratifying the sporting instinct, which 
forms such a strong characteristic of 
his race, can do worse than throw in 
his lot with the British army in the 
‘**Gorgeous East.” 
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FUTURE POLICY. 


BY THE HON. J. G. CARLISLE. 


pseetgpe we shall enter upon a 

career of conquest and annexation 
in the islands of the seas adjacent to our 
shores and in distant parts of the world, 
or adhere to the peaceful continental pol- 
icy which has heretofore characterized our 
national course, is by far the most im- 
portant question yet presented for the 
consideration of our people in connection 
with the existing war with Spain. To 
even the most careless observer of current 
events it must be evident that the avowed 
purpose for which the war was com- 
menced has passed almost entirely out of 
the public mind, and that, if not wholly 
abandoned before hostilities cease, it will 
be accomplished merely as one of the in- 
cidents attending the success of our arms, 
while other results having a permanent 
and controlling influence upon our future 
national life and character may make this 
struggle with a feeble monarchy in Eu- 
rope the commencement of a new era in 
the history of the great American repub- 
lic. Spain may not be able to maintain 
her existing dynasty, or even her present 
form of government, and yet it may be 
that she has provoked a conflict which 
will mark the beginning of a radical 
change in the domestic and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, and possibly the 
beginning of a revolution in the opinions 
and aspirations of our people which may 
ultimately prove fatal to the simple re- 
publican institutions under which we now 
live. 

The only causes for the intervention 
which resulted in the present war, as 
stated by Congress in a resolution ap- 
proved by the President, were that ‘‘ the 
abhorrent conditions which have existed 
for more than three years in the island 
of Cuba, so near our own borders, bave 
shocked the moral sense of the people of 
the United States, have been a disgrace 
to Christian civilization, culminating, as 
they have, in the destruction of a United 
States battle-ship, with 266 of its officers 
and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Havana, and cannot longer be 
endured.” For these reasons only it was 
declared that the people of the island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free 


and independent; that it is the duty of 
the United States to demand, and the goy 
ernment of the United States does de 
mand, that the government of Spain at 
once relinquish its authority and govern 
ment in the island of Cuba, and withdraw 
its land and naval forces from that island 
and its waters; and that the President of tlie 
United States be, and he hereby is, direct 
ed and empowered to use the entire land 
and naval forces of the United States, and 
to call into the actual service of the Unit 
ed States the militia of the several States, 
to such extent as may be necessary to 
carry the resolution into effect. Even if 
the resolution had stopped here, it would 
have been perfectly plain that there was 
no purpose of conquest or annexation, 
because the right of the people of Cuba 
to be free and independent, which includes 
a right to establish and maintain a sep 
arate government of their own, was dis- 
tinctly declared; but, in order to give the 
world positive assurance of our unselfish 
purposes, the resolution concluded with 
the unequivocal statement that ‘‘ the Unit 
ed States hereby disclaims any disposi 
tion to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said island, except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its deter 
mination, when that is accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” 

This demand, with the disclaimer in- 
corporated in it, was at once officially 
transmitted to our minister at Madrid for 
delivery to the Spanish government, with 
the announcement that a response must 
be made within forty-eight hours. That 
government having prevented the deliy- 
ery of the demand by the summary dis 
missal of our minister, Congress promptly 
declared that war existed between the two 
countries from the date of that act, and 
we are now engaged in the prosecution of 
hostilities for the reasons and purposes 
set forth in the resolution. Unless bad 
faith is to be imputed to our government, 
the conclusion is inevitable that if this 
demand had been complied with, the 
whole purpose of our intervention would 
have been accomplished, and no further 
proceedings of an unfriendly character 












would have been taken. If we were 
actuated by any other motives or enter- 
tained any other purposes, then was the 
time to declare them, in order that our 
own people and the world at large might 
fully understand the grounds upon which 

was proposed to justify our action. 
Honesty is the best policy for nations as 
well as for individuals, and having thus 
explicitly declared the purpose for which 
the war was to be prosecuted, we cannot, 
without serious injury to our national 
character and standing, enter upon a 
crusade for the spoliation of the enemy’s 
territory. Such a course would not only 
forfeit the respect and confidence of other 
nations, and deprive us in large part of 
the sympathy which our declared posi- 
tion has secured for us, but might provoke 
such unfriendly proceedings upon the 
part of other governments as to embarrass 
our operations and greatly prolong the 
struggle. But our national honor is 
pledged, and ought to be sacredly pre- 
served, no matter what view other na- 
tions may take of the subject. Even if 
the permanent acquisition of the colonial 
possessions of Spain were desirable under 
any circumstances, we could not afford 
to seize and hold them as the result of a 
war professedly prosecuted solely in the 
interest of humanity and the right of the 
people to govern themselves as indepen- 
dent communities. 

It is urged by some, however, that we 
should appropriate the territory of the 
enemy as an indemnity for the expendi- 
tures incurred in the prosecution of the 
war, but it is obvious that such a course 
would be wholly inconsistent with the 
motives avowed by Congress as a justi- 
fication for the intervention. It would 


place us in the humiliating attitude of 


demanding compensation for our human- 
ity and love of liberty. It was perfectly 
evident from the terms of the resolution 
that war was expected to follow a refusal 
by Spain to comply with our demand for 
the liberation of the suffering people of 
Cuba, and it was of course well known 
that war could not be prosecuted without 
an enormous expenditure of money and a 
great sacrifice of life and property; and 
yet a solemn pledge was made that we 
would not attempt to exercise sovereign- 
ty, jurisdiction, or control over the very 
territory which furnished the whole cause 
for intervention. It would be a mere 
quibble to say that the pledge applied by 
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its terms to Cuba only, and that we are 
therefore free to seize and appropriate 
Spanish territory in every other part of 
the globe. The declarations of the gov- 
ernment must be taken as a whole; they 
announced the motives for the interven- 
tion and the object intended to be secured ; 
and the pledge was incorporated only to 
give additional and positive assurance to 
the world that no other motives influenced 
the action of the government, and that no 
other object was contemplated. 

But, independently of the declarations 
which immediately preceded the com- 
mencement of hostilities, are we not im- 
pliedly pledged, by our past policy with 
reference to this hemisphere, not to make 
acquisitions of territory or establish gov- 
ernments in other quarters of the world? 
For three-quarters of a century this gov- 
ernment has steadily maintained the posi- 
tion that it would not permit European 
powers to ‘‘extend their systems to any 
portion of this hemisphere,” and several 
times we have been on the verge of seri- 
ous collisions with other nations on ac- 
count of a real or supposed purpose on 
their part to disregard our policy in this 
respect. At the time this policy was an- 
nounced by President Monroe it was dis- 
tinctly understood that it was equally 
incumbent upon us to abstain from all 
interference with the internal affairs of 
European nations. In October, 1823, Mr. 
Jefferson wrote to President Monroe: 
‘Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be, never to entangle ourselves in 
the broils of Europe. Our second, never 
to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
atlantic affairs.” And Mr. Monroe, in his 
message of that year, speaking of our pol- 
icy in regard to Europe, said it was ‘‘ not 
to interfere in the internal concerns of 
any of its powers.” He also declared in 
the same message, as a part of the policy 
he was promulgating, that ‘‘ with the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere.” This policy was 
announced at a most critical period in our 
history. The Holy Alliance had been 
formed, and by an addition to its com- 
pact in 1822 had declared ‘‘ that the sys- 
tem of representative government is 
equally as incompatible with the mo- 
narchical principles as the maxim of the 
sovereignty of the people with the divine 
right,” and the parties to it therefore en- 
gaged ‘‘in the most solemn manner to 
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use all their efforts to put an end to the 
system of representative government in 
whatever country it may exist in Europe, 
and to prevent its being introduced in 
those countries where it is not yet known.” 
One of the well-known purposes of this 
alliance was to assist Spain in re-establish- 
ing her authority over her revolted prov- 
inces in South America; but the position 
taken by the United States, supported by 
the refusal of Great Britain to counte- 
nance the views of the allied kings, put 
an end to their mischievous plans, at least 
so far as this hemisphere was concerned ; 
and from that time to the present, by a 
firm adherence to the policy of non-inter- 
vention for political purposes in Europe, 
and protest against European interven- 
tion for like purposes on this side of the 
Atlantic, we have succeeded in keeping 
ourselves free from the quarrels and wars 
of the outside world, and in successfully 
developing the internal resources of a 
great republic devoted to the arts of peace 
and civilization. Suppose it had been an- 


nounced in 1823 not only that we would 
not permit European nations to acquire 
territory or establish their systems of gov- 
ernment on this hemisphere in the fu- 
ture, but that we would forcibly expel 
them from the possessions already held, 


whether on the mainland or in the seas, 
and that at the same time we would pro- 
ceed at our own will and pleasure to ac- 
quire territory by conquest or cession, 
and set up governments in every part of 
the globe within our reach, can there be 
a rational doubt as to what the immediate 
result would have been? The nations al- 
ready armed and combined to preserve 
and extend monarchical institutions and 
to suppress representative government 
would have resented our declaration by 
the use of force; and this republic, then 
just beginning to feel assured of its 
strength and durability, would probably 
have been destroyed, and its territory par- 
titioned among the co-operating powers. 
Even Great Britain, then holding large 
possessions on this continent, as well as 
valuable interests in the adjacent seas, 
would have been compelled, in self-de- 
fence, to join in the war of extermina- 
tion against us, and we would not have 
had the support or sympathy of a single 
nation in Europe. The question for us 
now to consider is whether it would be 
wise, after niaintaining this position for 
so long a time, and securing the acquies- 
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cence of other nations, largely upon the 
assurance that we would not meddle wit) 
their affairs, to reopen the controversy by 
a total reversal of our policy in regard to 
the acquisition of territory in remote parts 
of the world, and thus extend our politi 
cal interests, power, and influence far be 
yond the limits voluntarily assigned to 
them. How can we consistently deny 
the right of other nations to acquire te 
ritory on this continent or in this hemi 
sphere if we at the same time assert ou» 
own right to seize provinces and establis) 
governments wherever we may choose ’ 
Nations have long lives, and this question 
is certain to confront us sooner or later 
if we take the new departure which many 
of our people now seem to favor. 

But even if we were untrammelled by 
pledges, expressed or implied, or by our 
past declarations concerning the acquisi 
tion of territory in this hemisphere by 
other nations, there are abundant reasons. 
affecting our own economic and political 
interests, why we should not repudiate the 
conservative and safe policy which has 
made us the most compact, homogeneous, 
and progressive country in the world, and 
enter upon an unjustifiableand dangerous 
contest for dominion and power beyon« 
the natural limits of our State and Fed- 
eral systems of government—a contest in 
which success would prove to be the 
greatest calamity that could befall us as 
anation. That our political institutions 
were not designed for the government of 
dependent colonies and_ provinces is a 
proposition which scareel¥ admits of dis- 
cussion. This was intended to be a free 
republic, composed of self-governing 
States and intelligent, law - abiding, and 
liberty-loving people; and no one has 
ever heretofore supposed that any terri- 
tory or community could be rightfully 
governed by the central authority, except 
for such period as might be necessary té 
prepare it for admission into the Un- 
ion upon a footing of perfect equality 
with each of the other States. The un- 
American theory that Congress or the 
Executive can permanently hold and gov- 
ern any part of the United States in such 
manner as it or he may see proper is a 
necessary feature of the imperialism which 
now threatens the country;-for it is evi- 
dent that if this theory cannot be prac- 
tically applied to the proposed additions 
to our territory, their possession will be a 
perpetual menace to our institutions. A 
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large majority of the population which 
the advocates of conquest and annexation 
propose to incorporate by force into the 
body of American citizenship—the Chi- 
nese, Malays, half-breeds, native pagans, 
and others—are not only wholly unfit to 
govern themselves, but incapable of being 
successfully governed under our free 
Constitution. If, however, territory is 
acquired, it must be governed by either 
direet Congressional legislation or by the 
inhabitants themselves, under such super- 
vision and control as Congress can con- 
stitutionally exercise. At the close of 
the war the title to all the territory actu- 
ally held in subjection by our military 
forces will, unless otherwise provided by 
stipulation or treaty, be vested in the 
United States for all public and political 
purposes. During the war, and while 
held by the military authorities, it will 
be subject to the laws of war, and may be 
governed accordingly, because it is still 
enemy’s country; and if a de facto gov- 
ernment has been established by the 
military authorities during the occupa- 
tion, and is in existence when peace is 
concluded, that government may be con- 
tinued for a reasonable time afterwards, 
in order that persons and property may 
be protected until the laws of the new 
sovereign can be extended over it. This 
exceptional form of government is justi- 
fiable only on the ground of necessity, 
and consequently it can be rightfully con- 
tinued only for asufficient time to enable 
the new proprietor to establish its own 
civil authority over the conquest or ces- 
sion. But this de facto military govern- 
ment cannot, after the war is over, exer- 
cise an hority inconsistent with the 
Consti f the United States. There 
is nor ra military despotism, or for 
th reise of arbitrary power by the 
civil authorities, anywhere within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States in time of 
peace; and whenever the Philippine Isl- 
ands, erto Rico, or other islands shall 
becom® part of our territory, their inhab- 
itants will be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities secured to the 
people by the Constitution. While held 
by the military forces, after the cessation 
of hostilities, the officials representing the 
de facto government may administer the 
local affairs and establish rules and regu- 
lations for the preservation of peace and 
order, but the fundamental rightyof the 
people must be respected. 


‘Tt cannot be admitted,” says the Su- 
preme Court, in a well-considered case, 
“ that the King of Spain could, by treaty 
or otherwise, impart to the United States 
any of his royal prerogatives; and much 
less can it be admitted that they have 
capacity to receive or power to exercise 
them. Every nation acquiring territory, 
by treaty or otherwise, must hold it sub- 
ject to the Constitution and laws of its 
own government, and not according to 
those of the government ceding it.” 

Whatever power Congress possesses to 
govern a territory, either by direct legis- 
lation or by providing a form of local 
government by the people, is derived sole- 
ly from the Constitution, and must be ex- 
ercised in accordance with that instru- 
ment. Every territorial official, whether 
appointed by the President, designated by 
Congress, or elected by the people, must 
take an oath to support the Constitution, 
and he can perform no valid act incon- 
sistent with its provisions. Under our 
system no part of our territory or people 
can be governed by proconsuls or gov- 
ernors-general, but only by responsible 
officials, whose powers are regulated and 
limited not only by the express provi- 
sions of the Constitution and laws, but by 


the recognized principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which constitute the bases 


of our political institutions. The acqui- 
sition of territory does not necessarily 
confer upon its inhabitants the immediate 
right of suffrage; but trial by jury, the 
right to the writ of habeas corpus, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of conscience in matters of religion, 
immunity from unreasonable seizures and 
searches, the right to acquire and enjoy 
property free from molestation except by 
due process of law, and all the other per- 
sonal rights, privileges, and immunities 
secured to citizens and others within our 
jurisdiction, must be respected and en- 
forced in conquered and ceded territory 
as well as elsewhere. 

The great mass of the people of the 
United States, as now constituted, belong 
to a race which has been accustomed to 
the enjoyment of personal liberty and self- 
government from time immemorial. They 
are educated in the principles of English 
and American liberty, and they appreci- 
ate the blessings of free government; but 
the ignorant, degraded, and servile races 
which it is now proposed to absorb into 
the body politic know absolutely nothing 
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about these principles, or the institutions 
established for their maintenance; and 
even if they did, they are wholly incapa- 
ble of appreciating them. All.their hab- 
its, traditions, experience, and surround- 
ings, especially in the Philippine Islands 
and the other islands belonging to Spain, 
are opposed to our theories of govern- 
ment. Not only their political system, 
but their civilization, their social customs, 
and their conceptions of right and wrong, 
are wholly different from ours. The 
sense of individual independence in the 
conduct of their own private affairs, and 
of responsibility to the community and 
the state in the conduct of public affairs, 
has never existed in the minds of these 
people, and it cannot be imparted to them 
by a mere change of sovereignty. What 
they are now they must continue to be 
for many generations, and the political 
power which their numbers-and the pop- 
ular character of our institutions will 
ultimately entitle them to exercise will 
have a strong tendency to debase our 
legislation, and may even control the 
choice of the Chief Executive and the 
whole domestic and foreign policy of the 
government. The Philippine Islands, 
with a population of eight or ten mill- 
ions, must, unless we are to violate the 
organic law of the land and hold and 
govern them perpetually as conquered 
provinces, be erected, within a reasonable 
time, into several States, each with two 
Senators, and all together having thirty 
or forty Representatives; while Cuba, with 
a population of a million and a half, 
must also become a State, with two Sena- 
tors, and at least five Representatives ac- 
cording to the present ratio. But this is 
not all we have to apprehend, for if we 
once inaugurate the policy of conquest 
and annexation beyond the boundaries 
of our own continent, at what point are 
we to stop? The possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba, Hawaii, the Caroline 
Islands, the Ladrone Islands, and Puerto 
Rico will not satisfy the aggressive spirit 
of imperialism; in fact, it will, according 
to the uniform experience of other na- 
tions, stimulate the desire for new ac- 
quisitions, and we will almost certainly 
go on, unless checked by the armed op- 
position of other powers, until we have 
fastened upon the United States a black 
and yellow horde of conscript citizens to 
debauch the suffrage and sap the founda- 
tions of our free institutions. It is a 
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permanent national policy that we are 
asked to inaugurate, not merely a tempo 

rary departure from the course marke 
out by the statesmen of the past. Visions 
of a great empire extending into every 
part of the habitable globe, limited only 
by the measure of our own military pow 

er and the bounds of our own ambition, 
are already beginning to obscure the 
popular judgment and silence the voice 
of sober reason and genuine patriotism. 
Domestic problems of the gravest char 

acter, pressing for settlement, are treated 
with indifference, while dreams of wealth. 
of commercial supremacy abroad, martial 
glory, and autocratic dictation in the 
great international councils of the world. 
are inflaming the imaginations of tlie 
people, and rapidly driving them, without 
due consideration, into the endorsement 
of a policy which, when once adopted, 
can never be abandoned without a con 

fession of weakness which no administra 

tion will ever be willing to make. Every 
disappointed politician, every adventur- 
ous speculator, every ambitious soldier of 
fortune, and every reckless enthusiast, 
whatever may be his calling or station in 
life, will clamor for new aequisitions, and 
the additional patronage which a com- 
pliance with his demands would secure 
will always constitute a persuasive argu- 
ment in support of his policy. Every 
extension of our jurisdiction over inhab- 
ited territory acquired from other coun- 
tries, especially if the inhabitants are ig- 
norant and inexperienced in public af- 
fairs, will open a fruitful field for the 
operations of the unscrupulous politician, 
which, we may be sure, he will promptly 
occupy and diligently eultiva t is said 
that the Spanish ‘‘ earpet-b is now 
the curse of the Philippine , plun- 
dering the rich and the poor, the h 
and the state, with perfect impartTality, 
and it is probable that his capacity for 
extortion and peculation has not been ex- 
aggerated; but if we appropriate a is]- 
ands it will very soon be demortrated 
that the American species of this pest is 
much more destructive than the Spanish 
variety, and that he can easily grow rich 
and arrogant off the remnants left by his 
predecessors. 

We must not delude ourselves with the 
hope or belief that the era of conquest 
and annexation will close when the pres- 
ent prggramme is completed; it will be 
the beginning, not the end. After the 
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first step, public sentiment will be so per- 
verted and the public service so demoral- 
ized that it will require more than ordi- 
nary moral courage upon the part of the 
conservative element in the country to 
resist the aggressive movement, urged on, 
as it will be, by appeals to patriotism, to 
national pride, and to commercial ava- 
rice. It will take our people a long time 
to learn, if they ever learn, that the en- 
thusiasm and self-confidence born of suc- 
cessful warfare are not safe guides in mat- 
ters affecting the permanent policies of 
the government. The great danger is 
that they will not learn this truth at all, 
or learn it too late to save the republic. 
While sympathy for the oppressed, and 
even actual assistance in their struggles 
for emancipation when it can be properly 
rendered, are not to be condemned, very 
few will deny that our first and highest 
duty is to protect the material and politi- 
cal interests of our own country, and pre- 
vent their being subordinated to the real 
or supposed interests of others, who, what- 
ever may be their condition, are certain- 
ly not more meritorious than: our own 
people. Whether Cuba shall be free and 
independent and shall have a stable gov- 
ernment are questions of great importance 
to the people of that island, and of consid- 
erable importance to us; but the question 
of greatest importance to the people of 
the United States is whether they shall al- 
low a war prosecuted ostensibly for the in- 
dependence of a foreign people to be made 
the pretext or the occasion for changing 
the very essence of our national charac- 
ter, and for converting*their own gov- 
ernment into a great war-making, tax-con- 


suming, land-grabbing, and office-distrib- - 


uting machine. No graver question than 
this will probably ever be presented for 
the consideration of the American people, 
for upon its decision depends the preser- 
vation or destruction of the vital princi- 
ple of our federative republic of equal 
States. If we are to close and seal up the 
records of the past and begin a new his- 
tory, it ought not to be said hereafter 
that it was done without a protest from 
the friends of democratic-republican gov- 
ernment, or without a full knowledge of 
the probable consequences. 

Hitherto we have been exempt from 
the maintenance of large standing armies 
and great navies, and consequently the 
burden of taxation, while much greater at 
some periods than the real necessities of 
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the public service required, has never 
been so heavy as seriously to impede the 
growth and prosperity of the country. 
Our energies have been devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, to the con- 
struction of great highways, to the devel- 
opment of our mineral resources, to the 
improvement of waterways, to agricult- 
ure, manufactures, and commerce, and to 
the establishment of charities and institu- 
tions of learning, and all the other inter- 
ests and objects which most distinguish 
the civilization of a peaceful American 
republic from that of the armed and for- 
tified kingdoms and empires of the Old 
World. Under this policy our military 
and naval establishments have been com- 
paratively inexpensive, and as a general 
rule they have practically constituted 
mere branches of the civil service. They 
have not dominated the country or ma- 
terially influenced the course of public 
affairs, but have been subordinate to the 
civil authorities in practice as well as in 
theory. Fortunately for us, the militar- 
ism which constitutes the most conspicu- 
ous and apparently the most dangerous 
element in the social and political systems 
of France and the German Empire has 
not, up to the present time, asserted itself 
to any considerable extent in this coun- 
try. But if we are to adopt and success- 
fully maintain an imperial policy, the 
glory of the achievement will belong 
principally to the army and navy, and 
the people at large will simply enjoy the 
privilege of paying the cost. Each suc- 
cessful expedition, each forcible extension 
of our jurisdiction over an unwilling peo- 
ple, will add to the laurels of the military 
branches of the government, and the al- 
most inevitable result will be that their 
social and political influence will grow 
until they overshadow all other callings 
and professions. Military Senators and 
Representatives in Congress will enact 
laws for a military President to execute, 
and military Governors of States will not 
long perplex themselves with questions of 
civil law when the soldiery under their 
command can easily cut the knots with 
their swords. Wewill be more fortunate 
than the people of some other countries if 
our judicial tribunals, under the elective 
system, shall escape the influence of the 
military spirit and continue to administer 
justice between private individuals and 
between the government and its citizens 
according to the simple and conservative 
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rules and processes of the common law of 
the land. 

When territory is conquered or annex- 
ed, we must not only govern it, with or 
without the consent of its people, but we 
must also be prepared at all times to 
protect it against the possible encroach- 
ments of other powers; its cities and 
towns must be garrisoned by a sufficient 
military force, and its coasts must be for- 
tified and guarded by a navy strong 
enough at least to meet any sudden emer- 
gency. This involves an enormous ad- 
dition to our regular army, and such a 
permanent increase of our naval estab- 
lishment as will keep it constantly upon 
a war footing. This drain upon our re- 
sources must be met immediately by ex- 
orbitant taxation upon the property of the 
people, and, sooner or later, by conscrip- 
tion of their persons; for great standing 
armies and navies cannot be permanently 
maintained by voluntary enlistment in a 
country where the opportunities for prof- 
itable employment are so great as they 
are here. The unwholesome climates of 
our tropical possessions will demand new 
victims every year, and thousands of our 
young men must be forcibly withdrawn 
from the productive industries of the 


country and sacrificed to the remorseless 


spirit of imperialism, which has already 
ruined many nations and impoverished 
and oppressed many people. Our fathers 
made what they supposed to be a perpet- 
ual protest against it when they forci- 
bly separated the colonies from the mo- 
ther-country, and established institutions 
founded on the democratic principle that 
no people can be rightfully governed 
except by their own consent; but after 
the lapse of less than a hundred and 
twenty-five years we find great numbers 
of their descendants, inhabiting the coun- 
try they redeemed, and living under the 
institutions they founded, openly repudi- 


ating the grounds upon which the Revolu- ° 


tionary war was fought, and insisting upon 
the right to conquer and annex territory 
and people without affording them the 
least opportunity to express their will 
upon the subject. There is absolutely no 
evidence worthy of consideration to show 
that a majority of the people of Hawaii 
or Cuba, or any other island proposed to 
be conquered or annexed, desire to be at- 
tached to the United States, while their 
character, habits, and past histories strong- 
ly conduce to prove that they greatly pre- 
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fer to remain as they are, or establish in 

dependent governments of their own. So 
far as the example and influence of our 
republican institutions have educated thie 
minds and encouraged the aspirations of 
mankind, a repudiation by the Unite 
States of the principle that all just goy 

ernments must be founded upon the con 

sent of the governed would set the world 
back more than a century, and all the ar 
guments that have been presented, all tli 
battles that have been fought, and all the 
progress that has been made in the long 
struggle to emancipate the people from 
the domination of self-constituted and 
hereditary rulers will be lost by a sin 

gle false step taken in the delirium of tri 

umph over a prostrate and dying mon 

archy. Better a thousand times that mo- 
narchical Spain should continue to rule 
a people against their will than that the 
United States should usurp her place and 
hold them in subjection in the name of 
liberty and humanity. 

Here on our own continent we are not 
only free from molestation by other pow- 
ers, but free also from any obligation or 
interest to participate in their quarrels 
or wars abroad; but the adoption of the 
imperial policy of conquest and annexa 
tion beyond the conceded limits of our 
political influence will at once precipitate 
us, wholly unprepared, into the vortex of 
European and Asiatic complications, and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that we 
can successfully maintain our position 
without co-operating at times with one 
side or the other in ail the controversies 
that now exist or that may hereafter ar 
rive. We can neither extend the Monroe 
doctrine to our possessions in Europe and 
Asia nor maintain it here when we have 
once crossed the line which has hereto- 
fore separated us from the diplomacy and 
wars of rival nations beyond the seas. 
If we invade their domain we must leave 
behind us the traditions and policies of 
the past, and we must go with arms in 
our hands prepared to defend what we 
take against all comers. Presidential mes 
sages and proclamations, and even Con- 
gressional resolutions and statutes, will 
not preserve the balance of power abroad, 
or limit the ambitions of kings and emper- 
ors. Wise diplomacy, great armaments, 
enormous expenditures of money, and the 
most exacting system of taxation that can 
be devised will be necessary to establish 
and permanently maintain our position as 
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a member of the powerful group of na- 
tions now and always contending among 
themselves for commercial and political 
supremacy. When we acquire territory 
we necessarily acquire an interest in all 
the questions affecting its trade and its 
material development. The obligation to 
protect and promote the commercial and 
other interests of Honolulu and Manila 
will be precisely the same as the obliga- 
tion to protect and promote the commer- 
cial and other interests of New York and 
New Orleans, and having extended our 
jurisdiction over them, we will be bound, 
by every consideration of honor and duty, 
to see that no unjust discriminations are 
made against them by the municipal or 
international regulations adopted by other 
countries. At the very outset we are like- 
ly to be confronted with the most serious 
questions growing out of the Chinese situ- 
ation, and, in the unsettled state of affairs 
abroad, it is almost certain that other 
troublesome problems will be presented 
in the near future. Are we prepared to 
deal with them? If so, we must enter the 
field of European diplomacy at once and 
assume our share of responsibility for the 
adjustment of European interests, whether 
peaceably or otherwise. If not, we must, 
upon a confession of incapacity or indif- 


ference, sacrifice the interests of a people 
whom we have gone half-way round the 
globe to conquer and annex, and who 
by our action have been deprived of all 


other protection. It will be impossible to 
take part in the discussion and adjust- 
ment of European problems, whether they 
are commercial or political, without com- 
mitting ourselves to the results, whatever 
they may be. The great questions of 
peace and war will no longer be deter- 
mined exclusively by a consideration of 
our own interests or the judgment of our 
own people, but by the controlling in- 
fluences of European intrigues and coali- 
tions. 

Already the most advanced advocates 
of imperialism, and even some who are 
opposed to it, are beginning to foresee 
the results of that policy and to suggest 
preparations to meet them; but one of the 
most serious objections to their sugges- 
tion is that its adoption would probably 
provoke at once the very international 
entanglements which all true Americans 
desire to avoid. Coupled with the im- 
perial policy, and, in fact, constituting a 
part of it, an alliance with Great Britain, 
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it is contended, would make us strong 
enough to hold whatever we chose to 
take in any part of the world; but the 
fact seems to be overlooked that if Great 
Britain is to help us take care of our de- 
pendencies, we must help Great Britain 
take care of hers; and thus, while our 
power and prestige might be increased, 
our burdens would be multiplied many 
fold. Great Britain, by reason of her 
conspicuous position in Europe, her im- 
portant colonial possessions in every quar- 
ter of the globe, and her aggressive com- 
mercial policy, is far more exposed to the 
danger of frequent wars than the United 
States, or at least far more than the Unit- 
ed States have heretofore been under the 
wise counsels of our early statesmen. 
An alliance with Great Britain or any 
other power would necessarily impose 
upon us reciprocal obligations and duties, 
which, when once assumed, could not be 
disregarded without a breach of good 
faith, no matter what loss or damage a 
compliance with them might entail upon 
us. We have a memorable instance in 
our history where an alliance with a for- 
eign power, formed during the struggle 
for independence, afterwards came very 
near embroiling us in the wars of Eu- 
rope, and did, in fact, cause a serious rup- 
ture, if not actual war, between this coun- 
try and the other party to the compact. 
The colonial alliance with France, had 
it not been for the wisdom and courage 
of Washington, would have drawn us 
into the mighty conflicts which convulsed 
the nations of Europe at the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, and we might then have 
shared the fate of the governments that 
perished by the sword or were extin- 
guished by treaties and congresses which 
they were powerless to prevent. Al- 
though we escaped the wars, we did not 
escape all their consequences, and the 
United States, after the lapse of a hun- 
dred years, are still investigating and 
paying the claims of their own citizens 
for French spoliations of their commerce. 
It is best to keep our domestic affairs and 
the conduct of our foreign relations in 
our own hands under all circumstances ; 
and if we distrust the power of our own 
government successfully to prosecute the 
policy of conquest and aggrandizement, 
that is a sufficient reason, if there were 
no other, for condemning the policy it- 
self, but not by any means a sufficient 
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reason for the formation of an alliance 
which would require us to assist another 
nation in extending or preserving its co- 
lonial possessions. 

Alliances between independent nations, 
especially when their institutions and in- 
terests are dissimilar in any material re- 
spect, are always dangerous, even when 
they appear to be most necessary. Many 
of the great wars of the world have grown 
out of disagreements between the parties 
themselves concerning the character and 
extent of the obligations imposed upon 
them by the compact, and out of alleged 
breaches of good faith upon the part of 
one or the other; and considering the re- 
moteness of the United States from the 
theatre of European and Asiatic strife, 
and the great number and importance of 
the questions likely to arise in which we 
could have no real concern, or in which, 
if concerned at all, our real interests 
might be opposed to those of our ally, 
it is, to say the least, highly probable that 
an alliance with any one of the great 
powers would not only involve us at once 
in the diplomatic controversies and per- 
haps more serious contests with its rivals, 
but ultimately in a breach of friendly 
relations between the contracting parties 
themselves. Undoubtedly, if our tradi- 
tional policy is to be abandoned, and an 
alliance is to be contracted with any for- 
eign power, Great Britain is the nation 
with which we have the most interests 
and sentiments in common, and therefore 
the one to which we should look, above 
all others, for concert of action in matters 
affecting the general peace and progress 
of the world. But in order to secure this 
concert of action in all cases where it may 
be necessary or desirable, it is not incum- 
bent upon us to tie ourselves hard and 
fast in advance by a solemn compact. 
Having a common language, religion, 
and jurisprudence, and, to a great extent, 
common interests in the promotion and 
extension of similar political institutions, 
the two countries are natural allies, and 
all that is required in order to make their 
power and influence practically control- 
ling in international affairs is a frank 
recognition of this fact on both sides, and 
the cultivation of the fraternal feeling 
which it ought to inspire. 

Instead of the indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion and abuse which it has been the habit 
of a certain class of our legislators and 
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politicians to indulge in for partisan 
purposes in the past, let them forego 
in the future the supposed advantages of 
appeals to the lowest passions and _pre- 
judices of the people, and devote them 
selves to the patriotic task of undoing 
their own mischievous work. Hereto 
fore it has been impossible to carry on a 
discussion upon any public question in 
this country, especially if it related in 
any way to our economic policy, without 
having to meet the charge of subservi 
ency to British interests, if not the charge 
of outright bribery with British gold; and 
some perverted imaginations have never 
failed to see the stealthy diplomacy of that 
government thwarting our purposes in 
even the most trivial enterprises at home 
or abroad. According to their view, no 
policy could possibly be right or beneficial 
to us if Great Britain was supposed to ap 
prove it, and no policy could possibly be 
wrong or injurious to us if Great Britain 
was supposed to disapprove it. 

The sympathy manifested for us in the 
present war by the government and peo 
ple of the mother-country is just what 
was expected by intelligent Americans 
who had not allowed themselves to be 
influenced by the reckless statements and 
inflammatory appeals of small politicians 
in and out of office, but it is none the less 
significant or gratifying for that reason. 
It will bring the two countries still closer 
together, and awaken in each a pride of 
race, a sense of power, and a spirit of mod 
eration and justice in all matters of dif- 
ference between themselves which will 
contribute far more to their mutual se- 
curity and to the promotion of peace 
with other nations than any mere con- 
ventional alliance. When it is under- 
stood that there are to be no more wars 
between people of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that all their differences not amicably ad- 
justed by diplomacy will be permanently 
settled by arbitration, that they are thor- 
oughly united by the ties of blood and a 
common heritage of free institutions, not 
for conquest or aggression of any kind, 
but for the promotion of peace and civil- 
ization, and that their combined influence 
will be exerted for these purposes only, 
all other nations will realize that a new 
force has been developed which cannot 
prudently be ignored in their schemes 
of aggrandizement in any part of the 
globe. / 
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pe some time Sutphen had been in 

proud possession of a literary club, 
the leading spirit of which was the lively 
and exhaustless wife of the chief banker 
of the town. 

People in Sutphen, including her fam- 
ily, her followers, and, last but not least, 
her husband, never knew what Mrs. 
Chauncey Stratton was going to do next 
for the benefit or entertainment of their 
She rushed them from bazar to 
out-door play, from concerts to cooking 
classes. She and her coterie of women- 
folk had descended upon the editor of the 
principal newspaper and made him give 
them one issue of his journal to be edited 
by them for charity. And about six 
months before, she had instituted a series 
of fortnightly meetings, at which men 
and women were to meet for discussion 
of books and current events. After the 
president (of course Mrs. Chauncey Strat- 
ton) had accomplished the matter of read- 
ing before the assembled club two or three 
papers embodying her own views of given 
subjects, and was getting a little tired of 
it, her friends began dimly to feel that 
something new would shortly be in order 
to brighten these occasions — something 
fresh, metropolitan, fin de siécle, that 
would carry Sutphen again upon the 
wave of novelty. 

But, like all great leaders, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Stratton had malcontents in her 
camp—close to her person—sharing in 
her daily councils. The chief complaint 
made by these unsatisfied ones was, in 
vulgar parlance, that they were tired of 
being bossed. 

The matter was under discussion one 
morning in the cozy library of the secre- 
tary of the club—a well-to-do spinster, 
Miss Cornelia Bennett—whose claim to 
literary cousinship was based upon sub- 
stantial grounds. For some years she 
had been in the habit of sending slips of 
linen cloth to authors in America and 
Europe, with the request that they would 
inscribe thereon their names in pencil. 
These autographs, duly returned to and 
‘‘back-stitched ” in color by Cornelia, were 
then assembled in a sort of ‘‘ crazy-quilt,” 
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and sold for the benefit of a hospital for 
incurables. After this signal success 
in the world of letters, Miss Bennett 
had been elected, without a dissenting 
voice, to be Mrs. Stratton’s second in 
command. 

She was a meek, ashen -lhued female, 
who, to all appearance, accepted it as her 
manifest destiny to walk in Mrs. Strat- 
ton’s tracks, never dreaming of such de- 
fiance as pushing ahead of her, or cross- 
ing her line of march. 

But in reality, while engaged in cover- 
ing for distribution among the members 
of the club the batch of new books 
ordered by Mrs. Stratton from New York, 
a strange spirit of revolt was kindling in 
her flat chest. Aiding Miss Bennett in 
her work sat Mrs. Mark Grindstone, a 
large, dull, catarrhal lady, chosen to serve 
as treasurer of their organization chiefly 
because she lived in a large, dull house, 
was sustained by a large, dull husband, 
and wore to church on Sundays a black 
velvet cloak bursting with jet beads and 
bugles at every pore. 

Dull as Mrs. Grindstone was, she yet 
possessed the spirit of the traditional 
worm. ‘‘Of what use is it,” she asked 
herself, ‘‘to wear the handsomest cloak 
in Sutphen, if one is always to be or- 
dered to the rightabout by Annetta 
Stratton?” 

And ‘‘ Why have I been in correspond- 
ence with the most prominent  brain- 
workers of two hemispheres,’’ wondered 
Cornelia, ‘‘if here I am actually afraid 
to portion out the books before Annetta 
Stratton comes?” And, presently, ‘If we 
had only a chance,” she murmured, mak- 
ing common cause with Mrs. Grindstone, 
‘*to show her that when called upon for 
independent action we can be her equals 
in success !” 

‘* We will make a chance,” said Mrs. 
Grindstone, after clearing her throat 
(rather unpleasantly, Cornelia thought). 
‘“What Annetta does not like to think 
is that other people can do-things with- 
out her telling them how. It would bea 
good plan to keep quiet and go ahead 
and do some big thing exactly as she 
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means to do it—on the same scale in every 
way.” 

‘**Exactly!” cried Cornelia, with ani- 
mation, as she wrestled with the crackly 
brown paper enshrouding the last book of 
her pile. ‘‘One such lesson would be 
enough for Annetta.” 

‘** Just so,” said Mrs. Grindstone, fairly 
slapping her last label into place. 

‘* Look here, girls,” interposed old Mrs. 
Bennett, who always read her morning’s 
paper from the rising to the going down 
of its varied information, “fine times 
have come to Sutphen. Here's a city 
caterer set up in that built-over block on 
Main Street where Blink’s shoe - store 
used to be before the fire. There’s no- 
thing he doesn’t offer to furnish to cus- 
tomers—bread, rolls, patty-shells, ice- 
creams (French and American), birth- 
day cakes, weddin’ cakes, salads, cotillon 
favors, Jack Horner pies—” 

‘*You don’t say so!” interpolated Mrs. 
Grindstone, with housekeeperish relish. 

‘* Yes, and he undertakes to serve ‘ din- 
ners, luncheons, teas, and receptions with 
glass, silver-ware and elegant services of 
china, competent waiters and chefs, awn- 
ings, camp-chairs, crash, tables, decora- 
tions—all in first-class style.’ ” 

‘* For all the world as they do it in the 
city,” exclaimed Miss Cornelia, excitedly. 
‘**Mother, it does look as if Providence 
had rolled a stone out of our pathway. 
Everybody knows we could have had just 
as fine parties as Annetta Stratton, if we'd 
only not had to ask her how to set about 
givin’ ’em. And so could you, Mrs. Grind- 
stone. Your house is two feet wider than 
Annetta’s—four rooms on a floor,and splen- 
did chandeliers in every room. Just the 
place for an evening reception, like the 
one I went to at Professor Slocum’s in 
New York.” 

‘‘T have often thought of it,” sighed 
Mrs. Grindstone. ‘‘Of course there'd be 
some trouble to get Mr. Grindstone into 
it. He’s sort o’ set in his ways, and thinks 
it a sin to light more than one gas-burner 
inaroom. But we might get over him, 
if there was only any excuse to give a 
party. Any brides, or explorers, or great 
folks that we knew, coming to town, that 
had to be entertained.” 

‘**That’s it,” said Miss Cornelia. ‘We 
are as dull as ditch-water in Sutphen— 
unless Annetta stirs us up,” she added, 
reluctantly. 

At this moment enter Mrs. Chauncey 


Stratton, plump, rustling, well dressed, 
with red cheeks like a china doll, self- 
satisfaction in every line of her face, in 
every movement of her person. At the 
bare sight of her the two conspirators 
shrunk into their shells. Old Mrs. Ben- 
nett, who had returned to the perusal of 
a column devoted to the wants cf do- 
mestic service, alone preserved her equi- 
librium. 

‘* My dear girls,” exclaimed the oracle, 
dropping into her chair at the literary 
table, ‘‘ if I am late, put it down to thie 
claims of excessive correspondence. And 
as I see you’ve finished with the books. 
let me lose no time in informing you that 
I have just had the good fortune to con- 
clude successfully a negotiation for a lec 
ture before our club by no less a literary 
light than Timothy Bludgeon, who is at 
the Hotel in New York.” 

‘*Bludgeon, the English author?” re- 
plied Miss Cornelia, faintly. ‘‘ Not that 
I’ve much opinion of his works, since he 
refused me his autograph for my quilt, 
and even sent me avery tart letter through 
his secretary. But, still, he is the lion of 
the day.” 

‘* Precisely,” observed Mrs. Stratton, 
calmly; ‘‘so I made up my mind to get 
him—and I did.” 

Mrs. Grindstone made a series of muffled 
sounds that might have been applause. 
In her heart she was struck with jealous 
indignation. Quick as a flash she and 
Cornelia saw open before them another 
vista in which Annetta would walk glori- 
fied, they remaining part of the incon- 
spicuous crowd ranged on either side of 
her. 

‘*T asked him to come for our meeting 

on the fifteenth,” remarked Mrs. Stratton, 
with the same exasperating composure, 
born of certainty. ‘And he could just 
fit it in on his way to Boston. He will ar- 
rive on the 11 A.M. train on the 15th, and 
leave next morning at the same time, 
thus allowing to Sutphen twenty-four 
hours. I have decided to give him a 
dinner in the evening, and to change 
the hour for the lecture to the after- 
noon.”’ 
‘* Such assurance!” said both satellites, 
internally. But they only murmured: 
“Splendid. Just like you, Annetta,” and 
the like. 

‘‘Of course you and dear Mr. Grind- 
stone will be included in my dinner list,” 
went on Mrs. Stratton, addressing her now 
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speechless treasurer. ‘‘And you, Cornelia, 
will pair with old Major Gooch. Sixteen 
I can seat easily, all choice spirits, and 
the rest of the club will have to be satis- 
fied with an introduction to Bludgeon 
over a cup of tea at five o'clock. Mr. 
Bludgeon will, I faney, see that Sutphen 
so far behind New York in her 
style of doing things.” 

‘* And what will the lecture be about?” 
ventured Cornelia, more than anything 
to cover her own pique. 

“Oh! that of no consequence. 
Readings from his own works, possibly. 
The name of Bludgeon is enough. It 
will exhaust a good deal of the reserve 
fund of the club to pay him his price; 
but I felt sure we could make that all 
right, Mrs. Grindstone. That I had de- 
cided it is best, would, of course, be suf- 
ficient for the club.” 

And the treasurer was to have no voice 
in this, her own especial branch of ser- 
vice! No wonder Mrs.Grindstone’s spirit 


is not 
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rose! 

Old Mrs. Bennett, breaking-in upon the 
conversation to read aloud an obituary 
notice striking her fancy, effected a happy 
diversion. 

From that date Mrs. Stratton, absorbed 
in her own ambitious plans for a feast to 
the English author that should be de- 
scribed in the local prints,and perchance 
quoted in metropolitan news columns, 
saw but little of her two friends. It was 
observed by some lookers-on that Cor- 
nelia Bennett was seen moving about the 
streets with animation, paying frequent 
visits to the new caterer, Simonson, and 
preserving withal an air of pleasing mys- 
tery. 

Other people saw good Mrs. Grind- 
stone going hither and thither in much 
the same way. And, putting two and 
two together, Sutphen decided that there 
was to be at least a ‘‘chicken salad and 
oyster spread” in store for the members 
of the Literary Club, following the ap- 
pearance on their platform of the great 
man Timothy Bludgeon. The unliterary 
portion of Sutphen licked its chops at the 
suggestion ! 

But, a week before the appointed time, 
out came a genuine surprise. Two sets 
of cards were issued simultaneous] y—one 
from Mrs. and Miss Bennett inviting their 
friends to meet Mr. Bludgeon at luncheon 
on the 15th; the other stating that Mr. 
and Mrs. Grindstone would be ‘‘ at home” 
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on the evening of the same day at half 
past ten o'clock, with the additional words 
‘*to meet Mr. Bludgeon ” inscribed across 
the top. 

Where now was the wind for Mrs.Strat- 
ton’s sails? In vain might she whistle 
for it, when her lion was due to roar at 
two banquets besides her own in the sel f- 
same day. 

And, worse than all, Cornelia Bennett, 
in undertaking to give this ridiculous 
luncheon of hers, would actually take 
precedence in point of time of Mrs. 
Chauncey Stratton! Of course the af- 
fair would be a sad failure. Cornelia 
knew little, her mother less, of the cus 
toms of entertaining in modern society. 
Theirs would be homely doings. Turkey 
with cranberry sauce, for example ; jel- 
lies in tall glasses set around a china 
compotier of floating island. Cakes, big 
and little. No lobster farci, no mush- 
rooms on toast, French chops, birds, 
tongue in aspic, salads, ices—such as 
Mrs. Stratton would have ordered. Mrs 
Grindstone’s festivity would be—equally 
of course—on the same old-fashioned lines. 
Oyster stews and moulds of ice-cream the 
predominating element of the table. A 
smell of fried oysters enveloping all. Oh, 
Annetta well knew the sort of thing to 
expect! She pitied poor Mr. Bludgeon for 
falling into the hands of these stupid, 
pushing women, who were not satisfied to 
sit still and see her take the field of Sut- 
phen’s hospitality to distinguished stran 
gers. 

One thought occurred to her to fill 
Annetta’s soul with consolation! The 
weak spot in Sutphen’s domestic panoply, 
as known to all Sutphen’s housekeepers, 
was the general prevalence of plain white 
or old willow-pattern china on the shelves. 
Most of Sutphen’s lords and masters pre- 
ferred these varieties of porcelain, and 
had set their feet down upon any sugges- 
tion of change. Strange to say, even the 
amenable Mr.Chauncey Stratton had once 
asserted himself so far as to declare he 
preferred to eat his meals from the dishes 
he had been accustomed to ever since 
his wife and he had set up housekeep- 
ing. 

This was the crumpled rose leaf in 
Mrs. Chauncey Stratton’s couch of down. 
That her set of white porcelain rejoiced in 
gilded edges, while those of other people 
were plain, gave her but limited satisfac- 
tion. Fortwo years she had been bend- 
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ing every energy of her mind toward 
securing an outfit of Royal Meissen— 
‘‘onion pattern ’—that she had seen ina 
famous shop in New York. For two 
years Mr. Chauncey Stratton had resisted 
her. His attitude was to be accounted for 
only by the saying of old Mrs. Bennett, 
‘‘The very best and most biddable of hus- 
bands has his obstinate spot,.my dear; 
and when a woman runs afoul of it, she 
might as well give up.” 

Of late, coincidently with the threat- 
ened dinner to Mr. Timothy Bludgeon, 
Mrs. Stratton had seen a ray of light 
pierce the darkness surrounding this 
question of china for the table. In in- 
vestigating the resources of Simonson, 
the New York restaurateur, her eyes had 
sparkled at the discovery, in the rear of 
his premises, of an entire service of ‘‘ on- 
ion pattern ” Meissen-—or, at least, a good 
imitation of that desired original. What 
an opportunity was here to deck out her 
board with an ‘‘effect” in porcelain of 
the latter-day style she aspired to intro- 
duce into Sutphen! Little by little the 
wily caterer had induced her to trust the 
whole thing into his hands. In cases 
where Simonson undertook to serve the 
feast throughout, it was his custom, he 
said, to supply also the table service— 
china, silver, dishes, candelabra, rose-col- 
ored candles, with shades to match, side- 
dishes for bonbons—all. Under these 
conditions, he guaranteed that Mrs. Strat- 
ton’s dinner should be the finest ever 
seen in Sutphen. And thus it came to 
pass that, with a heart lightened of re- 
sponsibility, but weighted with some ap- 
prehension as to the amount of the final 
bill, Mrs. Stratton had tripped away from 
Simonson’s. Her last word, an after- 
thought upon the sidewalk, which she 
returned to the shop to deliver—was to 
enjoin upon the glib caterer absolute si- 
lence regarding every detail of her ar- 
rangements. 

When the day arrived that was to see 
the triplicated entertainment of the Eng- 
lishman, Sutphen was at fever-heat. So 
much had popular imagination expected 
of the object of all these cares, it was a 
distinet disappointment when a solemn 
little black-a-vised man, carrying an 
American ‘‘ dress-suit” case, stepped out 
of the omnibus of the Dixon House and 
requested of the clerk of that hostelry 
one of his one-dollar rooms. Barring a 
further demand for hot water in a jug— 
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which the bell-boy took to indicate some 
intention toward a private brew of punch 
—there was nothing to distinguish the 
great genius from an ordinary commer- 
cial traveller. Some enterprising spirits 
who had been hanging around the hote! 
corridor to witness this arrival went home 
and confided to wives and daughters their 
opinion that Mr. Bludgeon had better be 
read than seen. And these ladies, who 
for days had been conning well-thumbed 
volumes of his writings, sighed the 
sigh of disappointment—feeling rather 
glad, however, that certain entertainers 
at that moment yearning for his presence 
were destined to share their disillusion- 
ment. 

Just before the coming of her twelve 
guests for luncheon, Miss Bennett received 
a hasty note from Mrs. Stratton express. 
ing deepest regret that fatigue, resulting 
from necessary cares of state and home 
(of which, naturally, there was no one to 
relieve her), would prevent her from be- 
ing present. 

‘““A positively raging headache, she 
says,” remarked Cornelia, compressing 
her lips. ‘*‘ Never mind, mother, I don't 
eare. I'll send right over and fill up 
with little Miss James, the elocution teach- 
er. She is pretty and clever, and can 
talk up to Annetta any day, if she only 
gets the chance. And if you'll believe 
me, mother, it’s not so much headache the 
matter with Annetta as vexation because 
I'm to skim the cream off the milk-pan 
first; good gracious, I'm tired to death 
myself; but I'd rather die than give up 
now.” 

Curiosity among Miss Bennett's invités 
was fully sated when, upon the arrival 
of the guest of honor, luncheon was at 
once announced, and they filed into the 
well-remembered dining-room, where they 
had of old partaken of feasts of the 
frizzled beef and scrambled egg descrip- 
tion. 

Here, mirabile dictu! was a board set 
out in modern conventional fashion—a 
silver wine-cooler full of roses in the 
centre; silver dishlets holding salted al- 
monds, bonbons, and little cakes around 
it; at each cover a name-card, napkin, 
glass for claret, another for sauterne, and 
still another for sherry, setting off a plate 
of blue Meissen porcelain ! 

So far Mr. Bludgeon had said little be- 
side hum! and ha! He had devoured 
his bread and bouillon in silence, and had 
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drunk a glass of white wine; but now he 
bestowed upon the listening public his 
first connected utterance. 

‘‘Hum! ha! very fair imitation,” he 
said to his hostess, turning his plate up- 
side down to gaze upon the trade-mark 


on the bottom. ‘‘ We use this kind of 
thing in our own house for every day. 
Perhaps you knew—but it may be only 
chance—that this is my favorite pattern 
in china. Looks clean and tidy some- 
how, so I tell my wife.” 

Sustained by this mark of approval, 
Miss Bennett inwardly blessed Simonson, 
who, looking unconscious in an evening 
dress-suit, was occupied at the side table 
in dispensing platters of fish croquettes 
to his two subordinates to serve. She 
only wished that Annetta Stratton might 
have been near enough to hear. The rest 
of the meal, whisked along expeditious- 
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ly by the trained minions, went so fast 
that Miss Bennett could hardly believe 
her good luck when all was at an end. 
True to the instinets of more artless days, 
she had some thouglits of putting on her 
bonnet and running out to talk it over 
with Annetta. But her feet ached, her 
dress felt too tight, her mother was fret- 
ting over the loss of both pairs of specta- 
cles, Simonson’s men were overrunning 
everything, Mr. Bludgeon had gone away 
without more than the scantiest recogni- 
tion of her personality—so she went up 
to her bedroom and had a hearty, nervous 
ery. 

In the Lyceum Hall, that afternoon, 
when the Literary Club met at 4 P.M. for 
the ‘‘lecture,” everybody was buzzing 
over the reports of the Bennetts’ swell 
luncheon. Mrs. Chauncey Stratton, who 
had insisted upon calling at the Dixon 
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House to fetch Mr. Bludgeon to the hall 
in her own carriage, did not arrive till 
too late to hear the gossip. Just before 
the solemn little man stepped upon the 
platform, the 
great lady of Sut- 
phen passed up 
the middle aisle, 
wearing a bon- 
net with plumes 
turning to all 
points of the 
compass, a trail- 
ing skirt of rich 
satin, a jet cui- 
rass, and a large 
bouquet of vio- 
lets in the bosom 
of her gown. 
Smiling, - nod- 
ding on all sides 
with conscious 
pride, this patron 
of letters took 
her seat beside 
Mrs. Mark Grind- 
stone. 

‘*Seems to me 
you've * picked 
up’ since lunch- 
time,” observed 
that lady, in her 
customary mulf- 
fled tones. 

‘*T do feel bet- 
ter,” said Mrs. 
Stratton, unable 
to cease bowing, 
although in conversation with ler friend. 
‘*So you were at poor Cornelia’s little af- 
fair? Do tell me how it went off.” 

‘*Six courses—three wines—the whole 
thing served by Simonson—couldn’t have 
been better done,” answered Mrs. Grind- 
stone, lightly. 

**Simonson?” 

‘““Mr. Bludgeon was most agreeable. 
He particularly noticed the table service, 
and seemed so pleased,” went on Mrs. 
Grindstone, who had a long score to set- 
tle. ‘‘But hush! Here he comes. What 
do you suppose he is going to read?” 

‘**Didn't vou see the programme?” asked 
Annetta, in a chilly tone. ‘‘It was set- 
tled with me by letter. In fact,I selected 
the extracts from his own works, and it 
will be sure to be satisfactory to all.” 

We pass over the somewhat subduing 
effect upon a large mixed audience, alien 
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to him by birth and training, of the Eng- 
lishman’s recital of own gems of 
thought. The usual frost accompanying 
this species of entertainment was deep- 
ened while his 
tragic scenes and 
interludes were 
rehearsed suc 
cessively. Some 
members of the 
club were rash 
enough to whis- 
per between 
themselves that 
the entertain- 
ment wasn't 
worth the appro- 
priation from 
their treasury 
required to meet 
its cost. 

During the 
‘*tea” with in- 
troductions, that 
followed, Mrs. 
Stratton again 
rose to the oc- 
vasion. As the 
fairy godmother 
of Genius she 
was immense. 
But Genius re- 
mained unsmil- 
ing. Life was 
earnest to him 
during that epi- 
sode of Ameri- 
can homage. 

Seated at Mrs. Stratton’s right hand at 
dinner, in her pleasant dining-room, Mr. 
Bludgeon, in evening dress, unfolding his 
napkin, looked almost amiable. When 
he caught sight of the soup-plate succeed- 
ing the one on which his oysters had been 
served, his face actually expanded into a 
smile. 

* Very nice, very nice,upon my word,” 
he said, indicating the object before him 
with a condescending wave of his hand. 
‘**T had always been told you Americans 
do things in very lavish style, but this, 
really, is more than I could have expect- 
ed, don’t you know.” 

Annetta was radiant,although she could 
not exactly understand why her guest's 
gratitude for courtesy extended took this 
form. Evidently Simonson’s china, sil- 
ver, roses, bonbons, decorations, were on a 
scale surpassing anything in Bludgeon’s 
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previous experience of America. She 
felt she could afford then and there to 
forgive Cornelia Bennett for having had 
Simonson for lunch. 

The dinner, rather a weight upon Sut- 
phenites, dragged heavily along, but it 
ended at last; and after coffee and cigars 
(Simonson’s cigars!) the gentlemen re 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

‘I am sorry to say,” explained Mrs. 
Stratton to her guest-in-chief,** that, as we 
in Sutphen keep rather early hours, the 
reception given for you at my friend Mrs. 
Grindstone’s will have already begun. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grindstone left some time 
ago, with apologies to you. It is too bad 
that we should have to deprive ourselves 
of you, but I hope you will not quite for- 
get our home, and our little efforts in 
your behalf.” 

‘*No, I shall not, by George!” exclaim- 
ed the author, who had become a trifle 
more relaxed: ‘‘and when I tell them at 
home about it, they will hardly believe 
me, don’t you know!” 

This put the apex upon Mrs. Stratton’s 
pyramid of joy. In her own carriage, 
the author seated beside her, facing her 
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husband and Cornelia Bennett, they drove 
to Mrs. Grindstone’s the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The most novel revelation of Mrs. 
Grindstone’s party, at first sight, was that 
all the gas-jets in the house were lighted 
and blazing—reckless of the monthly gas 
bill. This was something unprecedented, 
as also the cloak-room (Simonson’'s inven- 
tion), the white-capped maids (Simonson’s), 
and the four pieces of music hid by Si- 
monson in a bower of palms on the stair- 
way. Only the familiar stooping figure 
of old Mr. Grindstone, in his worn froek- 
coat, with a large new white silk tie, 
brought the public to a realizing sense of 
where they were. If Simonson could 
have tucked away the host into the hall 
closet, along with superfluous wraps, um- 
brellas, and overshoes, that functionary 
would have been very much relieved. 

Mrs. Grindstone, on the contrary, who 
might always be reckoned upon to come 
out strong in the matter of finery, wore a 
brave new gown of black silk and net, 
upon which had been let loose a whole 
collection of green beaded butterflies. The 
splendor of this reality at once effaced the 
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tradition of the velvet cloak. Mrs. Grind- 
stone’s flaxen-gray hair, strained to the 
summit of her head, was furthersurmount- 
ed by an aigrette of green feathers caught 
by a diamond brooch. Directly she saw 
her, Mrs. Stratton knew why her friend 
had hurried home at the conclusion of 
the dinner. Mrs. Grindstone had not been 
willing to expend the first blush of sue- 
cess of such a toilet upon another wo- 
man’s entertainment. 

** Isn't she splendid?” whispered Corne- 
lia. 
seen in Sutphen in my time.” 

“Tf I didn't feel Mr. Bludgeon 
would think it overdone,” said Annetta, 
shrugging. 

But she was herself impressed, and 
greatly. The revolt of Cornelia and Mrs. 
Grindstone from her rule, their blossom- 
ing forth with all this magnificence of a 
day, the fact that they would henceforth 
stand side by side with her in the reminis- 
cences of how Sutphen welcomed Mr. 
Timothy Bludgeon to its literary bosom, 
made Annetta smart. The one consoling 


‘**No such dressing has ever been 


sure 


OLD MR. GRINDSTONE 
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thought was that Mr. Bludgeon had told 
her his people at liome would not believe 
him when he described to them her dinner. 

‘Now for the fried oysters and _ ice- 
cream,” thought Mrs. Chauncey Stratton, 
when, later on, old Mr. Grindstone offered 
lis arm to her, to follow Mrs. Grindstone 
and Mr. Bludgeon in to supper. 

Here a new surprise—one greater than 
all the rest—awaited her. Little tables, 
an innovation undreamt-of in simple Sut- 
phen, were dotting the whole room. At 
the chief one of these, the two leading 
couples, flanked by Cornelia Bennett and 
Major Gooch, were placed. In atrice, that 
indefatigable Simonson had begun the 
service of a supper in courses, closely re- 
sembling Miss Cornelia Bennett's lunch. 

Annetta could have cried with annoy- 
ance. Not only were the dishes, the silver, 
and all the rest, just what had twice al- 
ready that day appeared before the Eng- 
lishman, but the china—the imitation 
‘onion pattern”—was identically the 
same. 

Mr. Bludgeon, when this latter fact be- 
came manifest to his observa- 
tion, smiled for the second time 
in Sutphen. It was not, at best, 
a gay, hilarious, or even a com- 
plaisant smile; but a reluctant 


smile of flattered vanity impos- 


sible to mistake. Presently, 
when they called upon him for 
a speech, he arose, holding in 
his hand a glass of Simounson's 
(American) champagne. What 
he said, preliminary to the gist 
of his remarks, Mrs. Stratton 
hardly understood. Her brain 
was tingling with vexation, she 
even snapped at Cornelia in an 
undertone, and fairly turned the 
cold shoulder on Mrs. Grindstone. 
When she could at last control 
herself sufficiently to be able to 
listen, the author had reached 
the climax of his sentences, and 
Mrs. Stratton was rewarded for 
all her labors in behalf of the 
Literary Club by hearing this: 
‘* Before I came to this coun- 
try,”’ said the solemn little man, 
**IT may have had doubts about 
American hospitality. Since vis- 
iting Sutphen especially, I have 
none remaining. You are the 
most gracious hosts in the 
world. As an instance of this 





‘* NEED I SAY THAT IT GOES TO MY 


fact, I shall always cite my unparalleled 
experience to-day. At the 
your secretary, that amiable lady, who sits 


luncheon of 


at table with me here, pleased me with 
her china service; I happened to tell her 
it reminded me of home. What was my 
surprise and gratification to find that your 
accomplished president, at whose house | 
to whom 
no doubt my remark had been repeated 


was dining a few hours later on 


had, at such very short notice, managed 
to duplicate the set of china I had com 
mended! And now, again, what can I say? 
Words indeed fail me when, at the hospi- 
table board of your admirable treasurer, I 
find a third set of my favorite porcelain. 
The resources of you Americans really do 
surprise me. Such a compliment, so con- 
ceived, so carried out, has never been paid 
to me before. Need I say that it goes to 
my inmost—” 

Mr. Bludgeon stopped. He had heard 
a giggle of hilarity that could no longer 
be repressed. The company, among whom 
Simonson and his belongings had of 


INMOST—” 


been under free discussion ever 
since they had sat down to the tables, 
fairly exploded with delight. 
Mr. Bludgeon hemmed, hawed, colored 
finally took his seat. Mrs. Stratton has- 
tily left the room. Mrs. Grindstone and 


course 


Miss Bennett sat on, mute, unrevealing 


as two Sphinxes—but evidently not offend- 


ed beyond hope of recovery. 


Some time after Mr. Bludgeon’s visit to 
Sutphen had begun to pass into tradition, 
poor Simonson’s establishment in Main 
Street was shutup. He had dragged along 
for some time, but, lacking customers, had 
finally decided to pack up his *‘ onion- 
pattern” china and the rest, and had 
emigrated to a field more promising fora 
caterer’s operations. The day of his great 
success had proved his Waterloo. 

Mrs. Grindstone is now the president 
of the Sutphen Literary Club—vice Mrs. 
Chauncey Stratton resigned and gone 
abroad. Miss Bennett is still the secretary. 
Mr. Grindstone’s gas bills remain reason- 
ably low. 
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The “ Wyoming” dashing into the Japanese Fleet. 


OUR NAVY IN ASIATIC 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT 


T the date of the expulsion of the 
LX. Spaniard and the Portuguese from Ja- 
pan, a new nation was begun by the Pil- 
grims at the edge of the North American 
wilderness. Two centuries later, in 1837, 
the unarmed ship Morrison, sent by an 
American firm in China to take back Jap- 
anese waifs into Yedo Bay, was fired on 
and driven away. ‘‘ Why,” asked the 
owner, ‘is the sentence of expulsion 
passed so long ago upon the Spaniards 
and Portuguese entailed upon us?” It is 
creditable to the Great Pacific Power, as 
President Arthur named the United States, 
that her very first ships carried the olive- 
branch. Beside the apostles of gainful 
trade, our country sent missionaries, pliy- 
sicians, and teachers, planting churches, 
hospitals, schools, and colleges. In the 
empire of China, first peacefully opened 
to American commerce by Shaw, and in 
Japan and Korea, both led into the world’s 
brotherhood of nations by Perry and Shu- 
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feldt, blood has been spilled by our people 
only in self-defence or after provocation. 


I.—EARLY EPISODES IN CHINA. 


THE Dutch and British East India Com- 
panies opened the eyes of Americans to 
the rich harvest-fields of trade whitening 
in the Far East. It was American gin- 
seng that first, through the Hollanders in 
the Hudson Valley, made the Chinese 
practically aware of and interested in"*The 
Country of the Flowery Flag.” It was 
the Chinese leaf, tea, shipped from Amoy 
on British merchantmen, that precipitated 
the Revolutionary war, bringing about 
that event of July 4. 1776, which has ever 
since required an endless supply of Chi- 
nese fire-crackers to celebrate it. 

No sooner was peace concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States than 
the ship Empress, loaded with ginseng, 
and commanded by Captain Green, sailed 
from New York on Washington's birth- 
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day, February 22, 1784, for Canton. Ma- 
jor Samuel Shaw, her supereargo and ex- 
artillery officer in the United States army, 
established American trade in Canton. In 
the ship Massachusetts lhe returned, and 
was American consul from 1790 to 1794. 
The exchange of ginseng and tea, and af- 
terwards of cotton and crockery, became 
lively and permanent. Captain Gray car- 
ried the American flag round the world 
between 1787 and 1790, during which time 
he discovered the Columbia River, thus 
making a basis for the-American claims, 
and opening the way for barter of the 
furs of Oregon for the silks of China. 
The first passage at arms between Amer- 
ican citizens and Chinese was in 1809, 
when Mr. J. P. Sturgis, of Boston, arrived 
in the ship Atahualpa, Captain Bacon, at 
Macao. Theterrible Chinese pirate A poot- 
sae was then ravaging the coast, capturing 
imperial forts, laying whole towns under 
contribution, massacring those who op- 
posed him,and terrorizing the mandarins. 
In vain were rewards offered for his head. 
Having watched and seen the chief offi- 
cer and an armed boat's crew leaving the 
Atahualpa for the city to obtain a river 
pilot, he thought the capture of the for- 
eign devil’sship would be easy. Ranging 
his junks under color of moving up the 
river, and feigning to run past the Amer- 
ican ship, the pirates suddenly rounded, ex- 
pecting to leap on board and kill the eigh- 
teen or twenty men left there. Instead 
of quick success, the Chinaman caught a 
Tartar. Astounded as the Yankees were, 
their cannon were fortunately loaded,and 
they made lively use of them, and with 
Brown Bess muskets, horse - pistols, and 
boarding-pikes, defended themselves with 
spirit. The Chinese threw on deck plenty 
of those home-made hand-grenades which, 
owing to the quantity of sulphur in the 
powder, were unpoetically termed *‘ stink- 
pots,” but they killed none of their foes. 
Amid the shrieks and groans of their 
wounded, a hellish din with gongs and 
drums was kept up. The Yankees fired 
with such effect that the Chinese were 
beaten off. Apootsae called away his men, 
and his ships were soon lost to sight. This 
episode put such courage into the coward- 
ly mandarins that, by means of bribery 
and treachery, they secured the cutthroat 
Apootsae, and liad him put to death by the 
slow and prolonged process of hacking, 
called ‘‘the thousand cuts.” From this 
time forth there was intense respect for 
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Americans at Canton and Macao,and busi- 
ness increased with little interruption. 


Il.—EARLY VISITS TO JAPAN. 

THE American flag was seen in Japan- 
ese waters as early as 1797, at a time when 
the future Commodore M. C. Perry and 
his brother Oliver, boys of three and 
twelve years old, trained by their Spartan 
mother, were learning how to conquer self 
before capturing a squadron and opening 
a hermit empire. Over-fat Holland, then 
neither brave nor little, but distracted and 
bleating like a fat sheep before Napoleon 
the wolf, had been degraded into the Bata- 
vian Republic. The Dutch flag was wiped 
off the sea, for British cruisers were at the 
ends of the earth. In order to keep up their 
trade monopoly with Japan, the Dutch 
of Java engaged Captain Stewart, on the 
ship Eliza of New York, to go to a place 
of which—except in Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels—few Americans had ever heard. 
Thus the thirteen stripes and seventeen 
stars were mirrored on the waters of Na- 
gasaki Bay when President Jefferson was 
in Japanese eyes the ** King of America.” 
In 1799 Captain James Devereaux, in the 
American ship Franklin, performed the 
same task. When the nineteenth century 
opened, Captain John Derby, from Salem, 
Massachusetts, under charter of the East 
India Company, attempted to open trade 
with Japan, but failed. In 1803, Stewart, 
still flying the American flag, came again 
to this loop-hole which the Japanese kept 
open by means of the Duteh. Except gin- 
seng, the Japanese wanted none of our 
products. 

Japanese art pictures in symbol the 
primal introduction of civilization into 
their ‘* Cliff Fortress Country ” by means 
of a whale, and the god of literature has 
a brush-pen in ove hand and a roll or pad 
of manuscript in the other, while he stands 
in festive attitude on the back of a huge 
sea-monster. In reality it was a whale 
that introduced the Americans to Japan, 
and ushered in her present amazing pros- 
perity. In search of this furnisher of oil 
and bone, American ships moved out be- 
yond Nantucket southward, around Cape 
Horn, and up the Pacific. Though the 
blubber industry was nearly destroyed 
by the Revolutionary war, it revived. 
By 1812 our men of the harpoon were so 
numerous in the Pacific Ocean that Com- 
modore David Porter, in the Essex, with 
David Farragut among his midshipmen, 
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COMMODORE MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY. 


A Japanese portrait, with a poem by Yashida Shoin. 


was sent out to protect Yankee whalers 
from British depredation. Already some 
had gone far north, bringing back stories of 
how the little brown men of Japan caught 
whales —as they do yet—in big nets. 
Commodore Porter, in 1815, urged upon 
Secretary James Monroe that Japan be 
opened to commerce, and plans were ma- 


San 
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tured for the despatch of a frig- 
ate and two sloops of war; but the 
vessels were never sent. Now be- 
gan the long story of the impris- 


sailors on the coasts of Tyeoon- 
land. John Quincey Adams de- 
nied the right of Dai Nippon to 
be a hermit natien. but his was a 
voice crying in tie wilderness. 
Neither our government nor peo- 
ple seemed to be properly inter- 
ested in foreign commerce, much 
less in any naval application of 
the doctrine of ‘‘ manifest desti- 
ny” or territorial expansion. 
Iil.—THE ADVENT OF 
POWER IN THE 
WHEN Andrew be- 
came President, the United States 
began to formulate something 


AMERICAN 
PACIFIC. 


Jackson 


Commo- 
dore David Porter made treaties 
with Turkey. The French and 
the Neapolitans were compelled 
to pay their debts. One of the 
most brilliant of American naval 
operations in the Mediterranean 
was seen when six of the finest 
floating fortresses in the world, 
under ** Old Glory,” entered sue 
cessively the Bay of Naples, and 
ranged their broadsides opposite 
the beautiful city of King Bomba. 
Changing his attitude of haughty 
refusal to pay, he handed over in 
eash what the United 
States for his father’s depreda- 
tions. 

Even Asia felt the new influ- 
ence from Washington. Edmund 
Roberts, of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire — posthumously, and 
perbaps truthfully, ealled in 
stained-glass memorial the “‘ am- 
bassador” of the United States, 
but officially President Jackson's 
“agent,” and navally rated as 
captain's clerk—became our efli- 
cient first American envoy in 

the Far East. On the sloop of war Pea- 

cock, after overcoming great obstacles, 
he made treaties with Muscat and Siam. 

In Cochin China he failed, where suc- 

cess was impossible. In the expectation 


like a foreign policy. 
SS . 


he owed 


-of reaching Japan, lhe died June 12, 1836, 


at Macao. 
Commodore 


In August of the next year 
Kennedy, in the United 
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States sloop Peacock, reached those isl- 
ands one of which Captain Reuben 
Coftin, of Nantucket, had already 
named, but which were called by the 
Japanese Bonin, or “no man’s land,” 
for they were then claimed by no gov- 
ernment. Since 1876 the Bonin group 
has been made an integral part of the 
Mikado’s empire. The Peacock was our 
first man-of-war in Japanese waters, the 
forerunner of Dewey and his steel 
squadron. 

Americans took up the torch dropped 
by Roberts to bear it on in the race. 
Messrs. King and Co., of Macao, in their 
own ship,appropriately named after the 


great missionary Morrison, reached Ura- 
ga,in Yedo Bay, July 29, 1837. Their 


freight consisted of shipwrecked Jap- 


avese and presents for the people. As 

on William Peun’s colonizing ships, 

there was not a gun or cannon aboard. 

The story of their repulse is soon told. 

Though they explained their mission, 

and were visited by hundreds of people COMMANDER JAMES GLYNN, 

who saw their unarmed condition, they Of the United States Brig “ Preble.” 

were fired on before casting anchor, 

and again the next morning from a 

fresh) battery of cannon built overnight. ma, farther south. In the eyes of the 

The same experience met them in Satsu- Japanese, the Spaniard and Portuguese 
had tarred all aliens with the same 
brush. 

By the time of ** Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” American naval operations had 
become so far organized that there was 
au ** East India squadron.”” The United 
States ship of the line Columbus and 
the Vincennes reached Yedo Bay in 
1846, but were at once surrounded by 
scores of armed boats. To the polite 
letter of President Polk, an answer 
of impudent defiance was returned, 
and Commodore Biddle was insulted. 
While in full uniform, stepping from 
a junk, a common Japanese sailor gave 
the American chief a push which land- 
ed him unceremoniously in the bottom 
of his own boat. Japanese officers 
promised to punish the man, but no- 
thing was done, and the American ships 
wentaway. The immediate result was 
that the American shipwrecked sailors 
—who were not indeed always of the 
loveliest disposition— were more cruelly 
treated than ever. One of them. on 
threatening possible vengeance from 
American men-of-war, was sneeringly 

TOWNSEND HARRIS, told that his government could care 
United States Consul-General to Japan. nothing for poor seamen, for a Japanese 
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IV. —GLYNN, PERRY, AND 
HARRIS 

THIS episode made our naval 
officers, and one in particular, 
resolve on a different course of 
deportment. Captain Geisinger, 
formerly of the Peacock, hear 
ing from the Dutch consul at 
Canton of eighteen sailors im 





prisoned at Nagasaki, ordered 
Commander Glynn in the Unit 
ed States brig Preble to rescue 
them. At this time the seas 
were so little known, the charts 
so imperfect, and tle season so 
inclement, that naval men at 
Hong-kong laughed at the idea 
of the little fourteen-gun brig 
ever arriving at her destination. 
At' Napa, in the Loo-Choo 
Islands, the natives openly 
scorned the notion of Glynn 
being able to do anything, 
when, in the ‘* Japanese victory 
over the Americans ”—referring 
to the episode in Yedo Bay—a 
ship of the line and a sloop of 
war had been *‘ driven away.” 
boatman had insulted even an American All this put Glynn on his mettle 
admiral, and had not been made to suffer Reaching Nagasaki, he dashed through 
any punishment. the cordon of boats and dropped anchor 
within range of the city sub 

urbs. The boom of the cannon 

announcing his arrival was 

sweet music to the American 

sailors in prison. Boarded by 

a chief interpreter with attend- 

ants, who inquired his business, 

Glynn was ordered to leave the 

waters of Japan at once. The 

American’s immediate reply 

was that his mission was to 

the government. Then, rather 

ostentatiously, he gave the or- 

der to heave anchor, spread sail, 

and move forward. Visions of 

involuntary hara-kiri at once 

excited the Japanese to voluble 

protests. Nevertheless. Glynn 

moved into the inner harbor 

and anchored within two hun- 

dred yards of the batteries on 

either side of the anchorage. 

He refused to see anybody but 

the governor, sending word 

that he would not leave until 

he had obtained the American 

seamen on deck. He demanded 

COMMODORE JOSIAH TATTNALL their immediate release. Fur 


CAPTAIN (AFTERWARDS REAR-ADMIRAL) ANDREW 
HULL FOOTE. 
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thermore, he made it plain that if the 

cordon of boats was not quickly broken 

up, he would blow them out of the water. 
During the nine days the 

Preble remained, a great 

army of soldiers gathered. 

Extra guns to the nuinber 

of sixty were mounted, 

any one of which, rightly 

trained, might have sunk 

the Preble. Yet, in spite 

of the glittering arms, the 

bright and variegated col- 

ors of the feudal banners, 

and the military and naval 

flags, the American com- 

mander, while granting a 

little longer time, refused 

to modify his request. 

Half his crew on 

deck all the time, and ev- 

ery precaution against sur- 

prise and preparation for 

Glynn 


were 


attack was made. 
was ably second- 
ed by Lieutenant 
Silas Bent—after- 
wards with Perry, 
and the 
tific discoverer of 
the Kuro Shiwo, 
or Pacifie Gulf 
Stream. 

A new gov- 
ernor came into 
office. Visiting 
F1vnn in the cab- 
in, he asked for 
three days more time. Making an end to 
suavity of manner, Glynn dashed his fist 
upon the table and exclaimed, ‘* Not an- 
other hour!’ Nor should the governor 
nor any of the party leave the ship till 
he got an answer. Instantly the excited 
Japanese stood up, the interpreter telling 
Commander Glynn that this was a high 
officer, and must not be so spoken to. 
‘*So am J,” retorted Glynn; ‘‘I repre- 
sent the government of the United States.” 
A parley was then asked for by the Japan- 
ese. With watch in hand, Glynn waited 
during the promised fifteen minutes. 
When tlie Japanese returned to the cabin, 
ihe governor remarked to Glynn that he 
could have the men on the following day. 

Then ‘ grim-visaged war smoothed his 
wrinkled front.” With the frankest cor- 
diality Glynn ordered refreshments, ex- 
tended every courtesy, and showed the 


scien- 
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officers the drill, discipline, manual of 
arms,and general quarters. The next day 
the imprisoned Americans were brought 
on board, with every par- 
ticle of property that be- 
longed to them or their 
owners. Within fifty-nine 
days from leaving, Glynn 
had returned to 
kong. 
Among the captives re- 
leased was Ronald Mac- 
Donald, born in Astoria, 
Oregon, about 1825. He 
had reached Japan in the 
whaling-ship Plymouth, 
and had been voluntarily 
put ashore for curiosity’s 
sake, but was involuntari- 
ly made a prisoner. This 
bright youth was the first 
teacher of the English 
language in Japan —the 
forerunner of that mod- 
ern education by 
American teach- 
ers which has so 
transformed an 
Oriental people. 
He was a bearer 
of the Pilgrim’s 
creed to a nation 
which now re- 
joices in a writ- 
ten constitution 
and is tending to 
democracy; for, 
when asked by 
the Japanese officer to state the source of 
all power in the United States, and proceed 
from the highest to the lowest in au- 
thority, he answered, first of all, ‘‘ the 
people’’—-a phrase inexplicable to the 
Japanese of that day. Among his pupils 
was Moriyama, who served as interpreter 
in the Perry negotiations. 

Commander Glynn put into the hand 
of Perry the key which that gallant offi- 
cer used with such success in making the 
long-closed doors of feudal Japan open 
to commerce and civilization. By the 


Hong- 


blending of scrupulous politeness, con- 
summate attention to the details of eti- 
quette, and, last but not least, the display 


of abundant and most efficient force. 
Perry was able to win a-“‘ brain victory,” 
without firing a hostile shot or shedding 
a drop of blood. Yet Commander Glynn 
had paved the way for his success. 
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When Perry's peaceful armada had 
sailed away, Japanese officialdom hoped 
it had got rid of the ‘* hairy barbarians” 
for a interval. What was the 
amazement of the Shimoda officers on 
August 21, 1856, to behold the United 


long 


REAR-ADMIRAL DAVID STOCKTON MODOUGAL 


States steamship San Jacinto, Commo- 
dore Armstrong, with Townsend Harris, 
consul- general, on board! <A residence 
was asked for, and the common courte- 
sies proper in opening relations of offi- 
cial amity were demanded and obtained. 
Amid the strains of ‘** Hail Columbia,” 
Harris landed. On September 4 our 
sailors formed a ring around the flag- 
staff and cheered “the first consular 
flag” in the empire. At 5 P.M. the San 
Jacinto left for China. 
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Meanwhile, without a ship or a sailor, 
practically deserted by his government 
for eighteen months, except a brief visit 
from Captain Foote in the United States 
ship Portsmouth, Townsend Harris won 
every point, and prepared the way for 

the diplomacy of 
twenty nations 
Refusing to de 
liver President 
Pierce's letter to 
any one but “the 
emperor,” he en 
tered Yedo, the 
long - forbidden 
city, on Novem 
ber 30, 1857. re 
fusing on the way 
to undergo any of 
the humiliations 
common to thie 
Tyecoon’s vassals. 
His guard, at 
tendants, and b: 
gage-lorses were 
decorated with 
the American 
arms and colors. 


With 


uo 
As 


ouly his 


Dutch secretary, 


Mr. Heusken, he 
secured audience 
of the Shogun, 
standing. He 
continued = dur- 
ing many weary 
months the in- 
struction of these 
political hermits 
in modern in- 
ternational — eti 
quette, in view of 
a desired treaty 
of commerce and 
foreign residence. 
While the Amer- 
ican ships were 
in China, the pot of Japanese polities was 
boiling over in murders and _ assassinia- 
tions. The counterplay of forces was be- 
tween Kyoto, the seat of the Mikado’s 
authority, and Yedo, the place of long 
usurpation and of thé sham emperor. 
Signature to the treaty being delayed, 
Harris threatened to go to Kyoto. 


V.—FOOTE AND THE “PORTSMOUTI.” 


THE names of Foote and Tattnall take 
us across the Yellow Sea. The former 














THE 


The “ Wyoming” 


recalls the only passage at aris between 
the two forces of the governments of 
China and the United States. The latter 
revived a famous saying of Walter Scott, 
‘* blood is thicker than water,” making it 
mean forever, to speakers of the English 
tongue, that Briton and American are 
one in heart and aims, as in their best 
inheritances. 

While Governor John Bowring, Ad- 
miral Seymour, and Consul (afterwards 
Sir) Harry Parkes were having their 
quarrel with the Chinese commissioner 
Yeh, American steamers were twice fired 
on when passing the barrier forts near 
Canton. It seemed high time to teach 
the Chinese that all foreigners were not 
opium-smugglers, and that peaceful neu- 
trals had some rights which ignorant 
mandarins were bound to respect. Com- 
modore Armstrong ordered Captain (af- 
terwards Rear-Admiral) Foote, of the 
Portsmouth, to bombard, capture, and de- 
stroy the forts. 

The steamer San Jacinto drew too 
much water to get near enough to use 
her guns, but the little American steamer 


blowing up the “‘ Lancefield.”’ 


PRECURSOR OF MANILA 


[After a painting by a Chinese artist.) 


Williamette towed the sailing-ship Ports- 
mouth to within five hundred yards of 
the largest and lowest fort, which was 


built of great blocks of granite and 
mounted heavy cannon. The Levant, 
towed by an egg-shell steam-launch, the 
Kum Fa, struck on a. rock. So the 
Portsmouth on the first day had to fight 
alone. 

The Chinese began the war. For one 
moment that day the long granite walls 
and darkened embrasures of the fort 
seemed in harmony with the sleepy re- 
pose of the beautiful soft afternoon, but 
before anchor was dropped, grape and 
round shot flew around and over the 
ship. Loud and clear were Foote’s or- 
ders as, without steam and _ without 
wind, in a narrow and unknown channel, 
and with only the precarious expedient 
of a spring cable, the Portsmouth got 
inte position. To tle few non-combat- 
ants on the ship— purser, chaplain, sur- 
geon, ete.—the time seemed long before 
the 8-inch ship's guns began to roar. 
Then her timbers quivered with the re- 
coil of eight starboard broadside guns, 
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and the cheers of our men made inspir- 
ing and consoling music. The shells 
from the Portsmouth’s columbiads were 
hurled with awful effect, and the splen- 
did marksmanship quickly told inside the 
fort. Though the Chinese stood to their 
guos manfully, they had no explosive 
shells, but only grape and round shot. 
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was struck by a cannon ball and three 
men killed. Once on the semi-solid land, 
and in the face of a hot fire of grape, 
round shot, jingal, and rockets, our men 
rushed forward. The Chinese fired so 
rapidly that it is wonderful that our men 
were not all swept away; but, as a rule, 
the jingal and rocket men fired too high. 
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THE PATH OF THE ‘‘ WYOMING” AT SHIMONOSEKI. 


These lashed the water into white foam, 
or flew over the ship. The Portsmouth, 
caught in the current, was swung round 
with her stern toward the fort, which 
exposed her to a raking fire. <A thirty- 
two-pound shot came into the cabin, car- 
rying off the right arm and crushing the 
hip of a marine. Captain Foote at once 
ran out a gun from the stern port and 
continued the fight. When dusk fell, 
the fort was nearly silent. 

During several days, filled up in the 
interval with diplomacy, the Americans 
prepared for a land attack. On the 2ist 
the Levant, towed by the Kum Fa, si- 
lenced one fort on the left after an hour's 
cannonade. Then four hundred of our 
marines and sailors, in their boats, towed 
by the Kum Fa, moved landward for a 
charge over muddy fields to take the 
forts. The launch of the San Jacinto 


As soon as our men entered the forts, 
they broke and fled. Our total loss was 
seven killed and twenty-two wounded, 
all, in the final attack, belonging to the 
San Jacinto. Under the ship's artillery 
fire, and during the fighting in the fort, 
at least three hundred Chinese lives were 
lost. A rocket, with a spear-pointed head 
and a feathered bamboo shaft six or eight 
feet long, bounced over the rice - fields 
and struck one of our marines, entering 
the leg along with its dirt and straw, and 
causing his death. 

One hundred and seventy-six guns were 
found in the fort, one of which was a 
monster brass piece of eight inches bore, 
weighing fully fifteen tons. It was over 
twenty-two feet long, and nearly three 
feet across at its greatest diameter. 
These four barrier forts were captured 
between November 20 and 22. A\l- 
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though this gal- 
lant exploit was 


highly commend. 
ed by the British 
officers, it attract- 
ed almost no at- 
tention in the 
United States. 
Nevertheless, it 
greatly cleared 
the situation, the 
Chinese learning 
to distinguish 
Americans and 
the American 
flag as they had 
not done before 
At one of 
navy - yards a 
monument 
calls the episode 
and names of our 
gallant slain. 


our 


re- 
THE 


VIL—*BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 

A FEW months later Commodore Tatt- 
nall appeared in Chinese waters. It was 
Tattnall who, in 1847, at Vera Cruz, want- 
ed to prolong his half-hour’s cannonade 
of a fortress built of heavy masonry, 
with little steamers mounting one gun 


each. It was he who said, ** war short- 


LIEUTENANT FREDERICK PEARSON. 


‘* WYOMING ” 


ASIATIC WATERS. 


AT ANNAPOLIS. 


Though now used as a store and training ship, her hull and spars are the same as in 1863 


ens life, but broadens it.”” Now, in 1860, 
he was conveying Mr. Ward, the United 
States minister, on the chartered steamer 
Toeywan, into the Pei-ho River. On the 
23d of June the British and French allied 
gunboats, having blown up one boom, 
attacked the forts, but being unable to 
force the second, were caught in a trap 
under short range of the Chinese guns, 
and were terribly defeated. Many ships 
were sunk or silenced.  Eijglity - five 
men were killed, and three hundred 
and forty-five were wounded. 
Tattnall,in the American steamer out- 
side of the bar, was a spectator. He 
bore the sight until things were at their 
worst. The flag-ship Plover had parted 
her cable, and drifted a helpless wreck 
until lashed to the Cormorant. With 
the admiral wounded, and all her men 
killed or disabled, only the one bow 
gun was still gallantly served by a 
weary squad. Then the American com- 
modore ordered his cutter, and in the 
thick of the fight passed through the 
fleet and the hell of fire to visit and 
cheer Admiral Hope. A round shot 
from the Chinese fort killed Tattnall’s 
cockswain and shattered the stern of 
his boat. This raised the fighting blood 
of both tars and chief to the hottest. 
To the British officer’s query of sur- 
prise at this act of a neutral, Tattnall ex- 
plained that blood was thicker than wa- 
ter, and that he would gladly aid their 
wounded. Meanwhile the American 
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sailors, moving up to the bow, leaped on 
board the Plover, and actually relieved 
their exhausted British sailor-mates, serv- 
ing the gun during a round or two until 
Tattnall ordered them off, even while ap- 
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VIIL—TROUBLES IN JAPAN. 

THE American men-of-war Mississippi 
and Powhatan were released from China. 
and in the nick of time reached Japan, 
then politically like a voleano just ready 
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proval twinkled in his eyes. His excuse 
for towing British marines into action, 
for assisting in an assault upon a Chi- 
nese fort, and for other technical viola- 
tions of international law was, in a plirase, 
a sentiment, but one destined to strength- 
en and deepen as the years flow on. 

On the other hand, with equal lhuman- 
ity, Tattnall offered the services of his 
surgeons to aid the wounded Chinese; 
but neither the Chinese government, nor 
race, nor nation—if there be such a thing 
as the last, which we doubt—has ever 
been particularly interested in saving 
lives endangered in war. Tattnall’s offer 
was declined. The Pei-ho forts were 
captured. Our minister, J. E. Ward, 
reached Peking, refused to make the ko- 
tow, or nine prostrations, but ratified the 
treaty and returned. 


to blow off its rock cap. Townsend Har- 
ris had, on February 17, 1858, secured the 
written promise of the Yedo government 
to sign the treaty, and on the 27th of July 
the American envoy was at Yokohama 
with Tattnall on the Powhatan, deliver- 
ing his letter, urging the Premier Ii’s 
signature ‘‘ without the loss of a single 
day.” 

Yet, so far, the anti-Tycoon party at 
Kyoto had withheld the Mikado’s signa- 
ture. The country seemed ready either for 
intestine war, or conquest by the ** hairy 
alien.” Should Japan become as India or 
China? The regent-premier li answered 
no. He signed the Harris treaty July 
29, and opened Japan first to the United 
States, and thus to twenty nations. For 
this act he was assassinated, March 23, 
1860, while the Japanese embassy sent by 
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him was in America. In our days 
the critical scholarship of Shimada 
Saburo has set Li’s long-clouded cliar- 
acter into the sunlight of honor. The 
hermit days of the agitated Japan of 
1853-1868 are forgotten in the 
wealth, power, and splendor of the 
industrial and naval empire of to- 
day. 

Nevertheless, the olive- branch 
from America meant civil war in Ja- 
pan. ‘The steel parted from the 
wood.” Swords flashed from the red 
scabbards and from the white. Sat- 
suma, of the scarlet sheath, typified 
the Mikado-reverencing and progres- 
sive South. Aidzu, of the virgin 
white wood covering the steel blade, 
stood for the loyal and conservative 
North. Choshiu, in the West, how- 
ever, held the Strait of Shimonoseki, 
the great highway of foreign com- 
merce. ‘In obedience to the [im- 
perial] order,” was inscribed on the 


en ee 


flag which the clansmen flung to THE LAST TYCOON OF JAPAN. 

the wind from bluffs which they 

lined with batteries of heavy guns. 

They staked out the channel, so as to fixed for ‘the expulsion of the barbarians 
hit exactly the ships of the ‘‘barbari- from the god-country,” the American 
ans,” who had defiled the Land of the merchant-steamer Pembroke, with a pilot 


Gods. furnished by the Yedo government, and 
On June 25, 1863, that eventful day with the American flag apeak, was on her 
way northward through the strait. 
She was fired upon by the Choshiu 
clansmen in the batteries and on their 
armed brig, formerly the Lanrick, but 
was unhurt. The peace of nearly 250 
years in Japan was broken. On July § 
the French despatcli-vessel Kien Chang 
was hit in seven places, her boat's crew 
nearly all killed by a shot, and the ves- 
sel saved from sinking only by lively 
use of the pumps. On July 11 the 
Dutch frigate Medusa was |iit thirty- 
one times, seven shots piercing her 
hull, and three 8-inch shells bursting 
on board, four men being killed, and 
five wounded. On July 20 the French 
gunboat Tancrede, though steaming 
swiftly through the channel, was struck 
three times with round shot. Not long 
after a steamer belonging to Satsuma, 
but mistaken for an alien vessel, was 
set on fire by shells and sunk, twenty- 
six Japanese losing their lives, their 
bodies floating past Yoshibe Rock. The 
Choshiu artillerists were in high fea- 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ALEXANDER SLIDELL ther at their splendid successes. Witli 
MACKENZIE. their armed brig, their bark (formerly 
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mounted six guns, two of them being 11 
inch Dahlgrens. He heard the news of 
the Pembroke from Minister Robert Prayn 
at Yokohama. He determined to cheer up 
his countrymen. Though without 
charts of the strait or map of the 
batteries, McDougal ordered coal 
and stores on board with all de- 
spatch. He learned the exact 
draught of the Japan 
ese steamer Lancefield, 
and was deliglited to 
find it greater than the 
Wyoming's. On July 
16, under a cloudless 
sky, without a breath 
of wind, and the sea 
as smooth as a tank 
of oil, the Wyoming, 
with her ports covy- 
ered with tarpaulin, 
so as to look like a 
merchautman, arrived 
in the strait. The 
lieutenant in the fore- 
castle called out that 
he sighted two square- 
rigged vessels and a 
the Daniel Webster), and the big steamer steamer at anchor close in to the town. 
Lancefield couverted into a man-of-war, Most of the Wyoming's men and _ her 
the Japanese believed that they could Japanese pilot had never been under fire. 
whip anything 
afloat which the - 7 
foreigners might 
bring. The Con- 
federate privateer 
Shenandoah had 
annihilated our 
whaling fleet in 
the North Pacif- 
ic, and our com- 
merce having 
been swept from 
the seas by the 
Alabama, Amer- 
icaus living in 
Japan felt like 
people without a 
country. 


NEGLECTED TOMBS OF AMERICAN SAILORS AT SHIMODA, JAPAN. 
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VIII.—MeDOUGAL 
AND THE 
“WYOMING.” 
CaPTAIN DAVID 
McDouGaL was 
then in search 
of the Alabama. 
His ship. the sloop 
of war Wyoming, THE TOMBS AS RESTORED BY AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
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W hen, therefore, 
MeDougal called 
“All right; 
will 
right in between 
them and take 
the steamer,” 
aboard 


out, 


we steer 


1 


not 





a few 
turned pale at 
the thought of 
their captain's 
thus 
amuck.” 


‘running 
More- 
MecDou- 


gal, noticing the 


over, 


stakes that mark- 
ed the channel, 
and suspecting 
that the Choshiu 
guns were all 
trained on _ it, 
ordered the man 
at the wheel to 
run the ship in- 
side, between the 
stake-line and the 
northern 
The Japanese pi- 

lot seemed paralyzed with terror at the 
ship’s running so close under tle batteries. 
Yet MeDougal took his risks, with cool 
knowledge of the situation and the depths 
of water, and without foolhardiness. 

Even before the ship was thus steered, 
the 8-inch guns on the bluffs opened fire. 
The American flag was hoisted at about 
10.30, and the artillery of the Wyoming 
began to play. McDougal’s wisdom was 
quickly justified. Great red dragonlike 
tongues of flame and white clouds of 
smoke revealed fresh batteries on the hills 
and behind the town. Shot and shell 
screeched through the air, but they flew 
ten or fifteen feet over the heads of the 
Wyoming’s men, for the guns on shore 
had all been pointed upon the channel. 
There were six finished batteries, mount- 
ing inall thirty guns. The three Japanese 
meu-of-war carried eigliteen pieces, mak- 
ing forty-eight cannon opposed to the 
Wyoming’s six. The first Americans 
killed were two sailors near the anchor, 
and then a marine named Furlong, from 
Maine. Except Furlong, all the casual- 
ties were in the forward division. 

By 10.50 a.m. the Yankee ship, now 
in front of the town, dashed directly be- 
tween the steamer and the two brigs. The 
Japanese gunners on the Lanrick, who 
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shore. 
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MEN OF THE *‘ ONEIDA,” YOKOHAMA. 


were so near that their faces could be 
seen, fired no fewer than three broadsides 
from their bronze twenty-four pounders, 
while the muzzles of the Wyoming's four 
thirty-two pounders nearly touched theirs, 
The Lancefield, having her heavier guns 
pointed up the channel, was not able to 
make use of them, but fired swivels and 
The Wyoming rounded the 
bow of the steamer, and when out into 
the clear water again became the target 
of the batteries behind the town and of 
one brig, the other brig showing signs of 
sinking. 


muskets. 


Unfortunately the Wyoming grounded. 
Seeing this, the heavily manned Japanese 


steamer began to move, either to escape 
into the inner harbor, or to ram the Wyo- 
ming and board her wiiile stuck in the 


mud. Fortunately the Yankee’s propel- 
ler worked the ship off. Then, neglect- 
ing the sinking brig, the Wyoming ma- 
noeuvred, in the terribly swift stream, 
until the pivot-guns had the range of 
their splendid target. Then both Dahl- 
grens spoke. Their shots so demoralized 
the company on board the Lancefield 
that the dignitaries from under the mag- 
nificent purple canopy got off in seull- 
ing-boats and were rowed away, while 
the sailors leaped overboard by the score, 
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THE ‘“‘ MONOCACY.” 


The most effective of the ships in shelling the Korean forts. 


dotting the water with topknots. Again 
McDougal ordered the gunners of the 
11-inch Dahlgrens to fire. At first they 
seemed to pay no attention, and the order 
was given three or four times. The gun- 
“aptain of the forward pivot was only 
waiting to get the exact range. The big 
shell struck the Lancefield at the water- 
line, passed through the boiler, tore out 
her sides, and burst far away in the 

town beyond. The frightful explosion, 

casting out steam, smoke, ashes, iron, 

timber, and human 
ceeded by a 
which 


sight. 


beings, Was suc- 
gurgling swell, under 
the steamer disappeared from 
On her way back, the Wyoming 
dropped shells with marvellous accu- 
racy into the batteries, one of which 
was wholly destroyed. 

At 12.20 the firing ceased. VFifty-five 
shot and shell had been fired within a 
space of one hour and ten minutes. 
Counting time lost when aground, this 
meant more than a gun per minute. 
The Wyoming was hulled ten times, her 
funnel had six holes in it, two masts 
were injured, and the upper rigging 
badly cut. The Choshiu clansmen fired 
chain-shot, grape, shell, and round shot 
from guns mounted on carriages of im- 
proved foreign pattern, able to sweep a 
wide are and to change their elevation 
quickly. Their one hundred and thirty 
rounds killed five and wounded seven 
of our men. The loss of the Japanese, 
beside one battery ruined and two ships 
sunk, was probably over one hundred. 
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After  study- 
ing the origi- 
nal papers and 
questioning nu- 
merous eye-wit- 
nesses, both 
Japanese and 
American, it is 
hard for the 
writer to qual- 
ify his matured 
judgment that 
in the annals 
of the American 
navy noachieve 
ment of a single 
commander in a 
single ship sur- 
passes that of 
David McDougal 
in the Wyoming 
at Shimonoseki. 

the mark for Commodore 
Manila victory was on a 
It cannot have been moral- 


McDougal set 
Dewey. The 
larger scale. 
ly greater. 
IX.—PEARSON AND THE “TA KIANG.” 
Four days after, the French thirty-five- 
gun frigate and gunboat Tancrede, with 


a land force of two hundred and fifty 


COMMODORE HOMER C. BLAKE. 
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men, with maps made by the Dutch cap- 
tain, shelled the forts, took one five-gun 
battery of twenty-four pounders, and came 
away. Nevertheless, Choshiu became the 
centre of opposition to the Shogun’s gov- 
ernment at Yedo. 
forced by ronius, or free lances, from all 
parts of the empire, repaired 

their losses, built new batteries, 

mounted heavier guns, and suc- 

eeeded for fifteen months in 

closing the strait against for- 


The clansmen, re-en- 


eign commerce. The Tycoon 


being helpless, it beeame neces- 
sary for the treaty powers then 
represented in Japan to force 


the passage and destroy the 
forts. 

In the allied fleet assembled 
to enforce the treaties and chas- 
tise the rebellious vassal, out of 
a total of 17 ships, mounting 
208 guns, with 7590 men, the 
British had nine men-of-war. 
The heaviest were equipped 
with splendid new breech-load- 
ing Armstrong rifled cannon, 
of which the English officers 
were exceedingly proud, not 
sparing their ridicule of our an- 
tiquated muzzle-loaders. The 
French had three fine vessels, 
mounting 49 guns, with 1235 
men. The Dutch squadron 
consisted of four heavy ships, 
carrying 58 guns, served by 951 
men. 

What was the American 
force? Our civil war progress, 
and the only national ship on the station 
was the sailing sloop of war Jamestown, 
Captain Cicero Price, worthless in a dan- 
gerous strait with a narrow channel and 
the tide running like a mill-race. Yet the 
moral influence of the United States was 
desirable, as showing united action of the 
powers. So, like a tiny bantam amid big 
fighting-cocks, the little steamer Ta Kiang 
of 600 tons waschartered. A thirty-pound- 
er Parrott gun from the Jamestown was 
mounted on her deck. Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Pearson, with a party of thirty ma- 
rines and sailors, was sent to co-operate 
with the fleet in towing or carrying the 
wounded. The ordinary complement of 
this merchant ship’s officers and sailors 
were to work the steamer, while Pear- 
son and his men were to give it a mar- 
tial air. Nothing was said about fight- 


was in 
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ing. Since the government at Washing- 
ton could not be communicated with, 
and approval of the action of Pruyn and 
Price was not certain, Pearson was given 
orders which he might interpret to suit 
a Quaker—or otherwise. In reality, de- 
spite Washington's warning against ‘‘ en- 


COMMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 


tangling alliances,” here was a case in 
which the United States was allied with 
three European powers for war-purposes 
against an Oriental people. It forms a 
striking precedent. Was it the first? 
The greatest of naval battles in Japan- 
ese waters was fouglit September 5 and 6, 
1864. The six heavy ships took up a po- 
sition on the left, fronting the town and 
the ten batteries, which mounted sixty- 
two cannon. The five light vessels made 
a flanking squadron on the riglit, while in 
the centre were the largest ships—Eurya- 
lus, Conqueror, and Semiramis—all fine- 
ly equipped with heavy rifled guns, and 
among them was the little Ta Kiang. In 
the battle which followed, lasting during 
the afternoon and next morning, the Ta 
Kiang took part, doing splendid execu- 
tion at three thousand yards with her 
rifled Parrott. In a trial of speed, Pear- 
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OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE UNITED STATES CORVETTE ‘‘ ALASKA.” 


son’s men actually beat the gun-squad of 


the Euryalus with her breech - loading 
100-pounder Armstrong gun. It must be 
remembered, however, that the method 
of breech -loading was in those days so 
clumsy that this feature was later aban- 
doned in the British navy. It was re 
sumed when the notable improvement 
of hinging the breech, and putting in 
a gas-escape check, and an outward latch 
on, made breech-loading the only method 
worth considering. 

The Ta Kiang assisted handsomely in 
towing the boatsof the landing force which 
captured and dismantled all the forts, but 
beat all the vessels and quickly landed 
the fifty-six wounded on board in the hos- 
pital at Yokohama. 
ly praised by the British, French, and 
Dutch admirals, and awarded by Queen 
Victoria the decoration of the Order of 
the Bath, which Congress allowed him to 
Yet neither McDougal nor Pear- 
son ever received promotion, notice, or 


Pearson was warm- 


wear. 


thanks for his superb and shining exam- 
ple of duty nobly done. In May, 1898, 
a prominent Japanese editor wrote: ‘* The 
expedition against Choshiu did more to 


open Japan's eyes than anything else.” 


X.—THE FORMOSA CAMPAIGN. 

OwvR civil war being over, Farragut’s 
flag-ship, the Hartford, Commodore H. 
H. Bell, joined the China squadron. The 
American bark Rover had been wrecked 
on the southeast corner of Formosa, and 
her crew murdered by the copper-colored 
natives, whose favorite sport was head- 
hunting. As usual,the Chinese mandarins 
could do nothing. So on June 13. 1867, 
guided to the right place by British resi- 
dents of Takao, a force of 181 marines and 
sailors was landed from the Hartford 
and Wyoming, who were to go into the 
bamboo jungles to chastise these Indian- 
like skulking cannibals. After four hours’ 
marching in the frightful moist heat of 
darkest Formosa, unable to see but a few 
feet in the tangled thickets, ‘‘a fight in 
a furnace” took place, in which Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, one of the finest officers in the 
navy, was slain. The less of the enemy, 
who were scarcely visible in the under- 
growth, and were only indicated by the 
frequent flash of a gun barrel in the 
sunlight or the puff of smoke from their 
hiding - place, was not known. Beyond 
burning a few huts, little damage was 
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done. The body of Mackenzie found a 
hospitable grave in the garden of the 
British consulate at Takao, which again 
showed that ‘** blood is thicker than wa- 
ter.’ A young officer named Sigsbee, af- 
terward captain of the battle-ship Maine, 
made a sketch of the funeral and burial- 
spol. 

American interests in Formosa were 
afterward handsomely served by General 
Le Gendre, United States consul at Amoy. 


KOREAN OFFICERS 


A few months later, January 11, 1868, 
Admiral Bell, with Lieutenant Read and 
ten sailors, was drowned in the upsetting of 
a boat off the ever-dangerous Osaka bar, 
Japan. No American officer of so high 
rank has thus far died on this station. 
The graves of the seamen in Kobe Ceme- 


tery, like those at Shimoda, Yokohama, 
and other points in the Far East, are faith- 
fully and lovingly decorated by our men 
annually on May 30. Memorial day is 
always impressively observed by our men 
abroad. Usually, in the case of recent 
burials, our American tars lay flowers on 
the graves or hang a wreath on the 
monuments of their British sailor-mates 
also. Blood is thicker than water.” 
Americans could not but rejoice when, 


ON THE FLAG-SHIP 


in 1895, the Japanese took over Formosa 
from the Chinese, and began to govern it 
decently. 


XIL.—THE CIVIL WAR IN JAPAN, 


THE jealous Japanese clans of the south 
—Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa —setiled 





SEOUL, THE CAPITAL OF KOREA IN 1598. 


Showing the American Methodist college and the French cathedral. 


their quarrels, ‘‘ pooled their issues,” and 


made a coalition, the ‘* Sat-Cho-To,” which 
seized Kyoto and tlie Mikado’s person. 
At the decisive battle of Fushimi, January 
27-30, 1868, Tycoonism and duarchy were 
blown to the winds, and feudalism was 
dealt a mortal wound. In the war trou- 
bles around Kyoto, Osaka,and Kobe eleven 
French soldiers were slain. The British 
body-guard of Sir Harry Parkes suffered 
frightfully in the attack upon them by 
two assassins in a narrow street of Kyoto, 
one fanatic’s sword doing most of the 
work of wounding eleven men and five 
horses. 

In Japanese proverbs, ‘‘ The beaten 
soldier fears even the moving tops of the 
The defeated Tycoon, Keiki, 
unrecognized, gladly found asylum on 
board the United States steamship Iro- 
quois, until in his own steam-yacht he 
took passage northward. Though he re- 
signed his office, his followers fought the 
battle of Uyeno within the city limits of 
Yedo. The campaign of civil war was 
continued in Aidzu and Yezo. The vic- 
torious imperialists, led by Satsuma and 


tall grass.” 


Choshiu, armed with American rifles, 
drilled in modern tactics, and full of 
valor and enthusiasm, won. On the wa 
ter, the men of the cause which, by rea- 
son of its unfitness for the age, was fore- 
doomed to be lost, were at first strong 
in modern war-ships built chiefly in the 
United States, and officered by natives 
educated in Holland. When, however, 
the iron-clad Stonewall arrived from the 
United States, and the Mikado’s party se- 
cured ler, the war was soon over. 

That handsome war-steamer the Jdaho, 
whose vitals of machinery were a failure, 
after costing the ‘‘ butt end of nearly a 
million” dollars, became our store-ship 
at Yokohama. Delightful are the memo- 
ries of the Idaho still enjoyed by resident 
landsmen, and of naval men whose happy 
hours of duty were in sight of Fujiya- 
ma’s snowy crown. Commodore Wat- 
son, now looking up castles in Spain, 
and Captain Chester, now of the United 
States cruiser Cincinnati, illustrated the 
suavity and social charm, the unquailing 
courage, the stern devotion to duty, and 
the strict discipline of the American naval 
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officer. Nearly all our old wooden ships 
which had been active in the civil war 
visited the Japan station between 1866 
and 1896. 

After three years’ service in Asiatic 
waters the crew of the United States 
steamship Oneida were happy in setting 
their faces homeward January 24, 1870. 
Joy soon changed to woe. Within an 
hour after leaving Yokohama and the 
cheers from her sister crafts, the gallant 
ship was beneath the waves. Struck 
amidships at 6 P.M. by the British mail- 
steamer Bombay, Captain Eyre, off Sara- 
toga Spit, the Oneida sunk in fifteen 
minutes. All on board except four offi- 
cers and sixty men were drowned. Their 
menument is annually hung on Memo- 
rial day with flowers, the protests of the 
resurrection hope against the might and 
mystery of death. 


XII.—KOREA. 

JAPAN had forged ahead in enlightened 
progress, but Korea persisted in her mood 
of morose seclusion. Besides American 
vessels shipwrecked on her inhospitable 
coasts, the crew of the schooner General 


Sherman, which, early in August, 1866, 
entered the Ping-Yang River, met violent 
deaths. Whether ‘* merchant or invader,” 
aggrieved or aggressors, tllose on board 


lost their lives. The Koreans, first with 
fire-rafts and then with weapons, had at- 
tacked and slain them all. The facets 
in the case were investigated and found 
about twenty years afterward by Ensign 
John B. Bernadou, the first naval officer 
wounded in our present war with Spain. 
To inquire into the General Sherman 
affair, and to make a treaty, an American 
force, consisting of the Colorado, Alaska, 
Benicia, Palos, Ashuelot, and Monocacy, 
under ‘fighting John Rodgers,” moved 
into the Han River, on which Han-Yang, 
the Seoul or capital of Korea, is situated. 
With Mr. F. F. Low, our minister in Pe- 
king, with whom was the responsibility of 
peace or war, our men cauglit sight of the 
superb scenery of Korea at Boisée Island, 
May 30. Only the Palos and the old double- 
ender Monocacy, now the Noali’s Ark of 
the Asiatic squadron, could enter the river. 
On June 2, leaving the heavy vessels be- 
hind, four steam-launchesand the twogun- 
boats moved out to the work of survey- 
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INSIDE THE LARGE KOREAN FORT. 


ing. Around the bend of the river was 
‘‘a whirlpool as bad as Hell Gate,” and 
a channel only three hundred feet wide. 
To the surprise of the Americans, there 
was a fort and a new earth-work mount- 
ing several thirty-two pounders, and hun- 
dreds of jingals lashed by fives to logs. 
The treacherous Korean commander was 
one second too late. <A storm of fire 
burst and clouds of smoke rose over the 
fort, while the water was torn into foam 
and our men soused in the splash. One 
American was wounded, but of the two or 
three hundred Korean missiles of many 
sizes not one injured a ship or boat. The 
bow guns of the launches, the cannon of 
the moving Palos, and the 10-inch shells 
of the Monocacy at anchor quickly cleared 
the fort of its defenders, the white-coated 
Koreans flying like sheep before the well- 
dropped shells. 

Those who know the inside of the Her- 
mit Nation’s history do not wonder at 
the silliness, obstinacy, and ill- concealed 
contemptof the Tai Wen Kun’s cat’s-paws, 
called officers, who from the first rudely 
rejected all offers of intercourse. This 
prince-father, with heart of stone and 
bowels of iron, an intense hater of for- 
eigners and Christianity, was then the 


virtual ruler of Korea. Admiral Rodgers 
allowed ten days for some apology for the 


treacherous attack, but none coming, an 
expedition of chastisement was prepared. 
The two gunboats, four launches, and 
twenty boats carried ten companies of 
infantry with seven pieces of artillery, 
the 105 marines and 546 sailors being or- 
ganized asa landing force. With the sail- 
ors of the Monocacy and Palos, this expe- 
dition, under Captain Homer C. Blake, 
numbered 759 men in all. Among the 
active officers were Winfield Scott Schley, 
Silas Casey, C. M. Chester, L. A. Kimber- 
ly, Douglas Cassel, Seaton Schroeder, 
Albion W. Wadhams, and others now 
famous. 

The Monocacy, strengthened with two 
9-inch guns from the Colorado, led the 
way up the river June 10, and quickly 
breached the wall of stone, ten feet high, 
and emptied with her shells the first of 
the five forts built on three promontories. 
Our men landed eight hundred yards be- 
low the fort, and went into camp. After 
destroying everything warlike in the stone 
fort and the water-battery, they bivouack- 
ed under the stars, the marines guard- 
ing the outpost. In the dark the white- 
clothed Koreans moved about like ghosts, 
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The next day, 
dragging their howitzers over the hills, 
our men moved towards the next line of 
fortifieations, called the *‘ middle” fort. 
After the Monocacy had shelled it into 
silence, and the marines found it deserted, 
the sailors destroyed everything in it. 

Up hill and down dale in this country, 
rough to soldiers dragging cannon, but a 
dream of beauty to tourist and poet, our 
men moved to 
the main strong- 
hold, which 
seemed perched 
like an 
evry upon a 
high roeky bluff. 
How could such 
a citadel be 
stormed by men 
without wings 
to fly? This fort, 
mounting 153 
cuns, large and 
small, was fully 
garrisoned by 
stalwart  tiger- 
hunters from the 
north. To the 
left thousands 
of armed natives 
were gathering 
in dark 
on the flanks of 
the Americans, 
and in a rush 
on the howitzer 
companies of the 
rear-guard and outposts they might over- 
whelm their foes. Some of our men were 
already prostrated by the heat. Something 
must be done quickly. From a ravine, up 
the steep incline of a cone 150 feet high, 
our men must climb in face of jingal and 
musket fire. Fortunately the shrapnel 
of the howitzers kept the clouds of war- 
riors on the flanks at a distance, while 
the Monocacy’s shells had breached the 
walls. At the right moment Casey gave 
the order, and up the ladderlike cliffs 
our men rushed amid a rain of jingal 
balls. When the tiger-hunters could no 
longer load their clumsy pieces, stones, 
dirt, arrows, and spears were their wea- 
pons. Fighting with desperation in the 
hand-to-hand struggle, the Koreans chant- 
ed a death-dirge in melancholy cadence. 
The majority were slain inside the walls, 
and the few fugitives were quickly anni- 


firing on our pickets. 
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WATERS. 759 
hilated by the rifles of MeLean’s sailors 
and the canister of Cassel’s howitzer 
battery. About 350 Koreans were siain. 
Only twenty prisoners, all wounded, were 
taken alive. The other two forts, open 
to the rear from the main work, were 
easily entered. 

On our side, Lieutenant McKee and two 
other men were killed, and ten wounded. 
Five forts, 50 flags, 481 jingals and ean- 


SAILORS AFTER THE BATTLE 


non (27 being heavy guns), and hundreds 
of matchlocks were captured as the re- 
sult of the two days’ operation. Courage, 
zeal, and discipline marked our heroes 
throughout. Except possibly in the dis- 
embarkation on a mud flat, it is difficult, 
from a naval point of view, to see how 
the operations could have more 
wisely planned or more scientifically car- 
ried out. Some of the Korean cotton- 
armor suits, flags, lances, and rude breech- 
loading cannon, of a model like those 
used by Columbus, were brought to Wash- 
ington. 

Seen in the perspective of Korean his- 
tory, it seems now utterly improbable 
that any treaty could have been made at 
the time when the Tai Wen Kun ruled 
thecountry. Even so sound an authority 
as the late S. Wells Williams declared to 
the writer that Rodgers’s chastisement of 


been 





THE FLAG OF THE KOREAN COMMANDER, THE FLAG OF THE TIGER-HUNTERS, 
A BATTALION FLAG, AND A KOREAN BREECH-LOADING CANNON, 
CAPTURED BY THE AMERICANS. 


the Koreans helped to make them willing 
to treat with their fellow-creatures in 
1882. After a winter of negotiation in Pe- 
king, Commodore R. W. Shufeldt, in the 
United States steamship Swatara, off 
Chemulpo, May 19, signed the document 
which ordained peace and friendship be- 


physicians, show the change from isola- 
tion and barbarism. 


XIIL—MANILA., 


It has been only in the nineties that 
American steel ships with modern arma 
ment have been seen in Asiatic waters. 


tween one of the smallest and one of the 
greatest of nations, and his guns saluted 
the new flag of Korea. To-day, in Seoul, 
the young stars and stripes and the age- 
old mystic symbols and diagrams wave in 
harmony. Electric lights, an American- 
built railway, the first in the kingdom, 
improved machinery and methods, to say 
naught of schools, teacliers, hospitals, and 


On the 3d of January of this year, Com- 
modore Dewey hoisted his pennant on 
the United States steamship Olympia, 
and his subsequent exploits are known. 
Let not the Justre of his fame be dimmed, 
or the credit of his daring acts be dis- 
counted, Yet in Asiatic waters there 
were brave Americans before him. All 
honor to them! 


COMPLINE. 


BY HARRISON 8S. MORRIS. 


ay evening settles down along the land, 

i And lamps blink and the wind is lulled asleep, 
Then through the spirit moves a knowledge deep 

The day denies us; then a living hand 

Nestles from Nature into ours, as sand 


Slides in the glass: we dream, and half we leap 
The barriers that the dumb Recorders keep, 
A ray streams through, and half we understand. 


For twilight is the spirit’s dwelling-place, 
Where mystery melts the slow-dissolving world 
And ghosts of order step from accident. 
Faith that still hovers where the dew is pearled 
Steals forth and beckons, and from banishment 
Our dearer selves we summon face to face. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A FRIEND HELPS TO SPIN THE WEB. 
AURA at last began to bear upon her 

JA face the imprints of what she had 
suffered. Enviable they were from more 
than one stand-point, for they were the 
first strong indications of character. One 
could say that she had grown five vears 
older in three days, but even now she 
did not look her age, because the growth 
had been upon a former childishness 
which had not been consistent with her 
years. Her eyes had been beautiful only 
with the beauty of a fawn’s eyes, which 
reflect nothing of the soul. Her face had 
been pretty only with the charm of an 
unwritten page. But now cliaracter was 
at work, tracing a faint line here and new- 
shaping an infantile roundness there, to 
bring her nearer what sll was—a young 
woman of seventeen and sliglitly more. 
She was the better looking for this out- 
cropping of what was in her, because her 
soul, which was disclosing itself, was bet- 
ter worthy of admiration than her vacant 
juvenility had been. 

The very temper she was in, when she 
came out upou the road again, was strong 
enough to print faint outlines of its shad- 
ow on her face, and she had undergone 
many such trials within a few days. Now 
she walked boldly towards the town, past 
increasing numbers of people, whom she 
noted no more than if they had not been, 
though every villager turned to look again 
at her. Her expression was fixed, so that 
one saw a squareness about her chin which 
had not before been noticeable. Her eves 
were no longer miniature sky-reflecting 
pools. They held a suggestion of wildness 
framed in a frown. She moved with some 
haste, but more of firmness, so that an 
impudent buteher-boy with his basket got 
out of her way as if she had been a man. 

“Oh,” she muttered, like a latter-day 
Job, ‘*how much must I go through? 
How long can this keep on? What 
would I not give to know how to turn— 
or what todo? If I could only get to New 
York and find those lawyers, how happy 


I should be!” 
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Another quarter of a mile she walked, 
and then she spoke again, almost aloud: 

** Tshall beg. I never imagined I could 
think of it, but I shall ask some one for 
money, so as not to be so helpless—just 
for a day, to hold up my head and look 
around, Surely, surely, I was not born 
to undergo this. It does not seem that I 
ean stand it.” 

She came to the hotel, but found herself 
unable to go in as she had promised. She 
passed on, and strode on into the open 
country, over which 
slanting lengthily. 

Tappin had been with the old Colonel 
for nearly an hour, endeavoring to con- 
vince him that the girlish wastrel who 
had drifted into the house could not by 
any possibility be his middle-aged sister, 
who went away older than this young 
lady twenty years before. 

‘“Then she died when she left here, 
and this was her ghost,” said the obsti- 
nate invalid. *‘ You knew my sister, Hel- 
en—Mrs. Balm, she became--and if you 
had seen her as I did in this room this 
afternoon, you would understand why I 
am not to be argued into doubting my 
plain eyesight. I won’t have it, Tappin; 
by the Eternal, I won't be faced down 
about it. Put on your hat and overcoat 
and go and find her. She can’t have gone 
far. Perliaps you had better take the wag- 
on. See her for yourself, and then come 
and tell me whether she’s Helen's spirit 
or what.” 

“Tl find her, sir,” said Tappin. ‘* lam 
as curious as yourself, particularly, if 
you'll excuse me saying it, because you've 
not a particle of fever, and you seem quite 
yourself.” 

Ou the main 
encountered 


the shadows were 


street of Powellton he 
old Christmas, who called 
from across the road, and hobbled over 
to him. 

** You may have to wait a bit for her at 
the hotel,” said he. ‘*She wasn't going 
in, but she'll have to come back to it. I 
have a sure feeling she will, at least by the 
time you've been there a few minutes.” 

‘** Who are you talking about?” Tappin 
asked him. 
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**The young fly in the web,” Christmas 
said. ‘The same one you had at your 
house last night. Oh, I know other folks’s 
business—that’s all the good Lam. Ididn’'t 
stop her because I couldn't see my way to 
help her, though she was near crazy with 
her troubles.” 

** What do you know about her? 
is she?” 

‘**A fly in a web, sir. ‘Pon my word 
she’s nothing else; just a poor little fly. 
so lonely and helpless and young and 
good, and yet all tangled up in misfor- 
tunes.” 

** You know more than you'll tell, vou 
old busybody,” said Tappin; ** but P1lsoon 
find out the little I'm after.” 

Tappin went on to the kitchen of the 
Powellton Hotel, and there was Laura, 
her mind at less tension, and her body 
tired. He had walked to the centre of the 
room when, hearing his steps, she turned 
and faced him. He could not control him- 
self against the shock which the sight of 
her gave him. 

**My God!” he muttered. ‘‘ No wonder 
he sent me!” 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Tappin,” said the 
cook. ‘*‘ What’s wrong with you, sir, 
wandering into my kitchen—into which 
everybody else has taken to walking, free 
like, so why shouldn't you?” 

‘This young lady,” the butler said, 
‘was she—I beg your pardon, miss, 
would you mind saying where you was 
last night and most of to-day?” 

**T stopped at a Mr. Lamont’s— the 
house in the large grounds above the 
town.” 

“Right; it is you I’m looking for. 
Would you mind telling me who I'm ad- 
dressing, miss?” 

‘**My name is Laura Balm.” 

‘*Your mother’s maiden name—will 
you tell me that, please?” 

“IT do not know it. It may seem 
strange,” Laura said, ** but she never told 
it to me. She always seemed to try to 
forget her early life. I think it was be- 
cause she had only a brother in all the 
world, and they quarrelled. She seldom 
spoke even of him, and then only vague- 
ly.” 

**Surely you know what her first name 
was?” 

** Why do you speak so of her?” Laura 
asked, fearful of evil news. ‘‘ Have you 
come from — where she is? Has any- 
thing dreadful happened?” 


Who 
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‘*No, I know nothing about her. The: 
she is alive, is she, miss?” Tappin asked 

*Oh yes, mother is alive; but she j 
very ill. I was afraid you had come fron 
her. You asked her given name; it is 
Helen.” 

**Ma’am,” said Tappin to the cook, 
‘just leave me with this young lady for 
a few moments, there’s a good woman 
I want to speak with her, private, you 
know.” 

The shrewd old servant, born and bred 
to listen and not to speak, led Laura to 
talk of herself for half an hour, while le 
volunteered nothing except that ‘the 
folks up at the house had taken an inter 
est in her.” He did do a little violence 
to his training by hinting that his em 
plovers might aid her in seeking her re] 
atives; though, he said, this depended on 
many things, the household being so up 
set by the illness of the Colonel, which 
was why she had been asked to leave the 
place sooner than was intended. He 
quizzed her to good purpose. Her resem 
blance to her mother convinced him that 
she was as she described herself; but her 
hardest task, of which she was as obliv 
ious as of all that was being imposed upon 
her, was to assure him of her good char- 
acter. He had heard that she had been 
wayfaring with loafers through the coun- 
try, and he was cognizant of the episode 
of the safe key at the Clock House. Very 
shrewdly, without in any way betraying 
his suspicions, he induced her to defend 
her character. As she had nothing to 
conceal, her whole story was easily drawn 
from her. He was soon satisfied that she 
was a pure girl, and that ler brief experi- 
ence with Heintz had left no stain upon 
her. Her account of the manner in which 
she came to visit the Colonel's bedside 
was so frankly and innocently narrated 
as to make it evident that she thought 
only of the opportunity it gave her to 
render a slight service in return for the 
kindness of the gentleman who requested 
it. What she emphasized was her regret 
that the housekeeper lad happened to 
come upon her in the room, and been 
startled into arousing the invalid from 
his sleep. : 

In reealling the very little she knew of 
her mother’s earlier life with her bro- 
ther, she startled the butler more than 
once. 

**Mother told me,” she said, ‘‘ that a 
portrait of herself, at just about my own 
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age, 1S framed in the oaken panelling of 
a beautiful room in her old home. Op- 
posite is the picture of her brother, aud 
on the other walls are paintings of her 
mother and father.” 

Tappin knew that Mrs. Balm’s portrait 
and the others had once occupied this 
exact relationship in the dining-room at 
the Clock House, but he kept his know- 
ledge to himself. 

‘*Go on, please,” he urged; ‘‘try to 
think of something else she told you.” 

** Well, once when I asked mother how 
she came by a deep little scar oun her fore- 
head, just beneath her hair, she said that 
in a great garden behind her old home 
there were two iron statues, one of a little 
boy standing beside a goat, and the other 
of a little girl beside a lamb. Once she 
was romping at a game of tag around 
the statue of the boy and goat, and the 
whole statue, pedestal and all, fell over 
and nearly killed her. She was ill in 
bed for weeks. When her mind gave 


way recently, the doctors said it might 
have been because of the wound she had 
got at that time.” 

‘Yes, miss,” and ‘Show awful, miss!” 
was all that Tappin said, though he re- 
membered the incident clearly, for he had 


been a boy on the place at the time, and 
had helped to carry tbe little girl into the 
house when she lay stunned beneath the 
fallen statue. He was very proud of his 
self-control as he listened, to all appear- 
ances unmoved, for he really wanted to 
grasp Laura’s hand and bid her welcome 
to a beautiful home of which she was in 
ignorance. But a lifetime habit con- 
trolled, and a servant's limitations beset 
him. 

When he took his leave of Laura he 
merely said, ‘*I wish you would stay right 
here, miss, until you get a message or 
some one is sent to you.” 

Out in the open air he felt like shout- 
ing. Never had he performed such im- 
portant service as this. Of all the ser- 
vants at the Clock House, he alone had 
known Mrs. Balm. He alone could say 
positively that the old Colonel's insistence 
that Laura was like her was entirely rea- 
sonable and well founded. And now he 
had what he considered the most positive 
proof that the girl was Mrs. Balm’s daugh- 
ler; yes, more, an instinctive assurance 
that she was a good girl, who would bring 
credit to any family, even that of the La- 
monts. He felt his importance as if it 
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might lift him off the ground, and yet he 
presently flung it all to the winds by the 
very reverse of the course he had main- 
tained in his interview with Laura. 

This was when he met young Lamont 
loafing about Powelltou. Tappin meant, 
when he caught sight of the man ap- 
proachiug him, only to salute him and 
pass on, but Jack stopped him, saying, 
‘Well, Tappin, have you got rid of that 
girl tramp up at the house?” 

This was more than even the sage Tap- 
pin felt called upon to pass over in silence. 
“If it's your cousin you refer to, Mr. 
Lamont, we have not got rid of her.” 

**My cousin? What's the matter with 
you, Tappin? I have no girl cousin. I 
mean that girl there was such a fuss 
about at tlhe house this morning.” 

‘*So do I mean the same one, sir,” said 
Tappin. ‘Miss Balm, daughter of the 
Colonel's sister. I have just left her at 
the hotel, sir, after satisfying myself that 
she is what I say; though, for the mat- 
ter of that, sir, it was the Colonel who 
suspected it first, from a mere glance he 
got at her face. So, Mr. Lamont, she’s 
not got rid of—for all that you call her a 
tramp, and worse; it’s my opinion she'll 
not be got rid of, either, in many a long 
year.” 

“The devil you say! Is this true? 
Well—damu it—old fellow, how could I 
know who she was, or that she wasn’t 
like any other fly-by-night one meets? 
Well, well, well; this—is—a surprise.” 

‘**The Colonel would have her back 
even when he'd only his suspicions,” said 
Tappin, *‘so that you may be sure she'll 
be warmly welcomed now that them sus- 
picions proves true. I can say that to 
you and no harm done, though I did not 
say it to her. I merely asked her to wait 
at the hotel, saying, I says, that maybe 
she'd have a message, or, says I, somebody 
would come and take her back to the 
house.” 

** You always was as shrewd as they 
make ‘em,” said Jack, craftily. ‘‘Stopa 
moment. Take a cigar. Light up and 
smoke it now, I sha’n’t mind. Tl walk 
a little way with you.” 

“Tl enjoy it some other time,” said 
Tappin, pocketing the cigar. *‘‘ Really, I 
must hurry, for the Colonel is wild to 
hear the news. And, to tell the truth, 
I'm crazy to be telling it to him.” 

**T don't wonder at it—not a little bit,” 
Lamont said. ‘ That's right, hurry along, 
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and I'll keep up with you a little way. 
Wonder atit? No, indeed. It’s the most 
surprising thing that’s happened in the 
family in my time. Ill bet the young 
lady was surprised when she heard the 
faets—one of the heirs to a fortune, and 
the owner on his death-bed.”’ 

‘‘She will be surprised, poor young 
lady,” said Tappin; ‘‘ but I didn’t tell 
her. Nota thing did [tell her. It was 
she who told me all I wanted—her whole 
history, even down to little things that 
happened her mother before she was born ; 
things I was a witness of myself.” And 
here the silly old servant repeated parts 
of several revelations of Laura’s that 
went to prove her the daughter of Helen 
Lamont. 

‘*And you never told her what you 
was questioning her for, or what she 
proved herself to be?” 

‘I never gave her a glimpse of a 
shadow of an idea of what it was all 
about,” said Tappin. ‘‘I just remarked 
that the folks wanted, says I, to know 
something about her, and perhaps, I says, 
they'd help her to find her people. What 
right had I to pass my own judgment or 
to be ntaking promises to be carried out 
by the folks I work for?” 

‘*Oh, but you never lose your wits, do 
you?” Lamont said. ‘‘ You never are 
caught napping, are you?” 

‘* Well, I never thought myself so very 
wise,” said the butler, whose vanity was 
swelling like a turkey’s feathers. ‘‘ But 
I must hurry along, sir, if you'll excuse 
me.” 

‘* Don’t let me keep you,” said Lamont. 
‘“Good-by. You'll make a great sensa- 
tion at the old house.” 


It was a great sensation indeed. Tap- 
pin reported faithfully to the old Colonel 
all that he had seen and heard, and the 
impressions these discoveries had made 
upon him, in confirmation of his master’s 
instinetive feeling of Laura’s kinship. 
The effect upon the Colonel was magical. 
He sat up in bed, and, with a stronger 
light in his eyes and a stouter voice 
than it had been thought he could sum- 
mon, he cross- questioned his old ser- 
vant, commented on the news, and philos- 
ophized about the change in the family 
fortunes which the finding of the girl 
would bring about. The apparent new 
flow of strength and enthusiasm proved 
to be the final outputtings of his energy. 
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‘**T shall leave you all directly,” he 
said to Mr.Borrowes. ‘‘ This is all I have 
waited for. I have dreamed of my sister 
for several nights,and have felt that she— 
or some one near her—-was coming.” He 
spoke in broken sentences, like a man 
whose breath eluded him. ‘‘ I’ve waited 
very long—very long—and patiently, 
Borrowes. I’m glad—now—that I can 
soon go.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear sir,” said the law- 
yer. ‘** You have slept well,and are dis- 
tinctly mending. Let’s have no such 
talk. Old fellows like us are knotty, and 
hard to cut down. You've been fighting 
against odds. They’ve had you with 
your back to the wall, but now you've as 
good as won. Think of that old port 
you've got left in the cellar and the laugh 
we'll have at the doctor and the dominie 
~-and the sweet girl who will cheer the 
house after this. All you need is quiet 
and rest for a few days more. Calm 
yourself, now ; to-morrow will be time 
enough for us to talk over this new situ- 
ation.” 

‘*T shall never see to-morrow’s light,” 
said the old man. ‘‘ Don't deceive your- 
self. Death’s close to me, and—I know 
it, and am not afraid. Send for my 
niece—quickly. Let me look at her and 
hear her voice. God bless her for bring- 
ing me such relief! At last Providence 
has given me an heir—and my harshness 
to Helen can be expiated. I'm tired, 
Borrowes -— tired of going on my knees 
to beg some one to take my property. 
Send for my niece, and let me see her 
made mistress here to-night.” 

The lights were being lit and the Ethe- 
rians were reassembling when the house- 
keeper hastened to her room to dress for 
the grateful task of fetching Laura back 
to the Clock House, back to, her own 
roof-tree, out of the storm and stress of 
the most perverse circumstances that ever, 
within the knowledge of these new-found 
friends, beset a simple, innocent, and noble 


girl. 


The Colonel slept heavily with clogged 
breathing, greatly weakened by the strain 
he had undergone; but Tappin did not 
spare him. 

‘“Colonel. Please, sir. Colonel,” he 
called, while he bent over the bed. 

‘* Yes, yes, Tappin. What is it now?” 

‘‘[’m very sorry, sir. It’s about the 
young lady—your niece, sir. She's gone, 
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sir. She’s gone to New York on the 6.10 
express. Your nephew, sir, has taken 
her off.” 
** Jack?” 
“Te ar.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BOTH SIDES OF A GRAVE. 


THE invalid dropped his head back 
upon the pillow and was quiet, except 
for his breathing, that rasped its way to 
and fro in his throat. After a moment, 
stretched to many times its actual length 
in the butler’s anxious mind, the Colonel 
roused himself. 

‘*T must be kept awake,” he said, with 
awesome huskiness thickening the treble 
of his voice. ‘If I sleep now I'll never 
wake again: do you understand, Tappin? 
And I have too much to do. How has 
this—this new deviltry—been managed? 
What made her—how did he induce—” 

‘““He got news of who she was, sir. 
And he went to her, pretending to be 
sent by you, and told her she was to go 
to New York with him to find her rela- 
tives. I’m very sorry, sir.” 

‘* You told him then,” said the Colonel. 
‘* He got the news from you, or Miss John- 
son. Nobody else knew it, and nobody 
but you has been to the village. It was 
you who told him, Tappin.” 

‘*T did, sir,” said Tappin. ‘‘I deserve 
anything for it. I met him on the road, 
and he spoke of her— very badly, sir; 
indeed he did—and I answered without 
thinking.” 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter; it’s done. 
You've been a good servant to me, Tap- 
pin—and now you've got your hands full 
to bring her back when I’m gone. It’s 
annoying. I wanted to see her— but 
what does it matter? Jack is up—to 
some of his deviltry—but he won't suc- 
ceed, for she’s a good girl. There was 
only one rascal ever born—to this family 
—rascal or fool—the same thing. He 
won't succeed. Bring her back — when 
I'm gone. Promise me, Tappin. Now 
get Borrowes. Why can’t he stay by 
me —just this little while? Call him 
quickly, for I'm tired —tired of all this 
worry.” 

To the lawyer, when he came, the dying 
man talked earnestly and clearly, though 
in broken phrases separated by his strug- 
gles for breath. 

‘It’s a race between you—and death, 


old friend,” said the Colonel. ‘And 
death’s got the start of you, so be quick— 
do be quick. And, Tappin, you keep me 
awake. The best way—will be to tell me 
—how you came to talk to Jack—about 
my niece. Goon; tellme,man. That wil] 
make me very angry, and keep me awake 
perhaps—though I fear I can’t get angry 
as I ought to. It is too much trouble. 
Tappin. When I’m gone—think of what 
I said—that it is too much trouble to get 
angry; trouble for nothing. 

‘* Leave everything to my niece, Laura 
Balm—do you hear, Borrowes? Sole heir. 
you understand. Say that if she’s foully 
dealt with—or dies—or can’t be found— 
then Archibald — Archibald will inherit 
all. Now, then, Tappin, you muddling old 
—old— Goon, goon. Tell me how you 
came to make such a fool of yourself.” 

Tappin talked, and the Colonel strained 
at his weakening senses to keep himself 
awake,while the pen of the lawyer raced 
to and fro across the paper. At last the 
old man was lifted toa sitting posture, a 
pen was put in his hand, and he executed 
his signature, clearly and firmly, though 
almost mechanically, as men of affairs 
write their names after a lifetinfe’s con- 


‘stant practice. 


He tried to speak as he was being low- 
ered back upon his pillow, but no words 
came. And in an hour he had passed 
life’s barrier to join the spirit of his mo 
ther, leaving his worn-out body on the 
bed. 

‘* What, mother! you here?” he said to 
her. ‘‘Why, then, it was you who kept 
coming to me while I was ill, and coun- 
selled me about my sister and my niece. 
Of course, I know it now, but I did not 
understand it then. I was constantly on 
the verge of grasping the knowledge that 
it was you, and yet I kept forever slipping 
away from it again. You know that 
feeling, don’t you, of having a name or a 
word at the tip of your tongue and then 
losing it? Your presence tantalized me 
in just that way. My! how well I do 
feel—but how strange, too; so light and 
free!” 

‘*You don’t realize that your body is 
dead, my son.” ; 

‘*Dead? I? HowcanI be dead? I am 
not even dreaming!” 

‘**No, not dreaming,” his mother said. 
‘**But look at your body there on the bed. 
Remember that you are speaking to me— 
standing face to face with me—whose body 
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was laid aside forty years ago. Your mo- 
ments are precious, for you are about to 
pass for a time from sight and knowledge 
of earthly affairs.” 

‘‘ How extraordinary! And I was feel- 
ing that I had recovered from that awful 
illness. But I see; it must be so, of course. 
Why, here’s Editha!” the Colonel said, as 
the spirit of his wife appeared before him. 
‘* How glad I am to see you, dear Editha! 
There was not a day after you were taken 
from me that I did not think of you more 
than once. No one ever took your place 
in my heart, Editha. And you too have 
been frequently with me of late. I know 
it perfectly now, and it seems so strange 
that I did not realize it at the time. It 
was you who made me think so constant- 
ly of yourself; you led me to dream that 
you were by my side—caressing and com- 
forting me. How plaguily that know- 
ledge did evade me! A thousand times 
I seemed on the point of realizing your 
presence, and each time the recognition 
slipped by and left me unsatisfied. But 
how good it is to see and be with you 
both! If this is death, it is an improve- 
ment upon—”’ : 

‘Listen, my son. You must not lose 
an instant,” said Mrs. Lamont. ‘‘Only a 
few moments of this after-consciousness 
are allotted to you at this time. Itis not 
fit that any spirit should remain while its 
earthly senses are fresh and keen to wit- 
ness what occurs immediately after the 
passage from mortal life. Your new pow- 
ers are not developed; your earthly ties 
are too newly broken. Therefore the 
grief, confusion, disturbances of your 
plans, the possible quarrels and ingrati- 
tude of relatives, are things you cannot 
alter or mend, aud so you may not wit- 
ness them. Be quick. You have already 
tarried long. Havexyou any questions to 
ask ?” 

‘*T cannot adjust my mind to this so 
hurriedly,” he said. 

‘* Your niece?’ his mother suggested. 
‘You would like to ask about her.” 

‘* Yes, my niece,” he repeated, eagerly. 
‘* Will she be found, and become the mis- 
tress of the—” 

Even as he spoke the two Etherians 
saw the ray that was his soul fade and 
disappear. And where he had _ been 
there remained nothing that even they 
could see. 

“So,” said Mrs. Lamont, as calmly as 
if her son had merely stepped into the 
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next room, which, perhaps, is precisely 
how she regarded his change of condition, 
‘‘he has gone from all care and trouble, 
and only things too stupendous for our 
comprehension willconcern him any more. 
But, Editha, you seem to me to retain a 
great deal of the old mortal interest in 
earthly things. You and Deborah both 
display an enthusiasm here which spirits 
seldom feel except where an injury or 
grievance, like murder or moral wounds, 
outlives the grave. It all seems trifling 
to me. I came to ease the Colonel’s suf- 
ferings and welcome him to his new state, 
and I have felt little interest in anything 
more.”’ 

‘*T love Laura,” said Editha. ‘She is 
so sweet—and helpless. But you cannot 
say I have enthusiasm. If I had, what 
agony I would suffer to see her thrown 
out of her only home and decoyed to 
New York by that wicked man while I 
may only look on! I must let her mis- 
fortunes run their course, it sometimes 
seems, and may only calm and comfort 
her. If it were not for the philosophy 
that comes with everything else, I could 
not endure my impotence.” 

‘* Yes,” said the elder Etherian; ‘‘ but 
you should be with her now. Open her 
She thinks him 
inlighten 
Do you dare to say that 


eyes to his character. 
a good man and her friend. 
her quickly. 
the power to warn and guide a helpless 


soul is a little gift? What you can do 
counts for more in the end than if you 
were a mortal. Look at Jack. He has 
her in his power. Yet he will fail, and 
she will triumph, through your assist- 
ance.” 

In the mean time the 6.10 express from 
Fishkill was darting over the country 
and through the gathering darkness 
with every seat taken, and with Laura 
Balm and Jack Lamont in opposite ends 
of it. It did not agree with any part of 
Lamont’s plan to be separated from her, 
but, as it was, he was glad to find a seat 
for himself in the smoking-car, and to get 
her the only other place there was, in the 
drawing-room of a parlor-car, beside an 
elderly man. 

While she had waited in the tavern 
kitchen for a message from the Clock 
House, Lamont came and told her that 
he had been deputed by his family to 
take her to New York and help her to 
find her father’s lawyers and her people. 
He urged her to make haste in order to 
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catch the stage that would meet the only 
fast train of that night. Doubting no- 
thing, wholly grateful, rejoiced to find 
herself on the way to New York at last, 
she bade farewell to the agitated cook at 
the tavern, and entered the omnibus 
which was about to start for Fishkill. 
After it, on a baggage-wagon, Christmas 
followed, dubious in mind and disturbed 
at heart. There was just room for Laura 
and Lamont in the stage, but the shade of 


Deborah Lamont also found space there.- 


Editha, too, made the journey also, but 
not with the runaways. 

Deborah clung close to her son, stilling 
his conscience, applauding him, crying 
constantly to his brain: ‘‘ Now manage 
to make her love you. Marry her—mar- 
ry her—marry her. She is simple, young, 
trusting. Keep others away from her. 
Your way is paved. She is grateful. Act 
quickly. Marry her—-marry her. Then 
all the Colonel’s wealth is as good as 
yours.” 

Jack Lamont listened,enchanted. What 
voice counselled him he knew no more 
than any of us do when two promptings 
besiege our consciousness, contrarily or 
in unison. He only knew that this sec- 
ond voice carried agreeable counsel. His 


earlier impulse had been to play with 


Laura as the toy of a season. Even 
when he learned who she was, he still 
planned to bind her to him in dishonor, 
and share what he could get of her prop- 
erty with her disgrace. But then came 
the urging of this newer, second con- 
science: ‘‘ Marry her! marry her!” Why 
not, indeed? Then there would be no 
danger or scandal, and all her fortune 
would be his. 

Editha did not counsel her, did not ¢ca- 
ress her; never once came close to her. 
Deborah knew why, just as Editha di- 
vined Deborah’s whisperings to Jack. 
Editha spent her time and counsel alto- 
gether on old Christmas, although her 
communications were not welcomed by 
him. Any mortal on-looker might have 
seen that they perplexed him. He would 
stand still to receive them. Then he 
would walk on, shaking his white locks 
and muttering. It was evident that the 
impulses with which she stirred his mind 
almost excited him to rebellion against 
his gentle monitor. But she came to him 
again and again, and repeated her in- 
junctions until his judgment, from floun- 
dering midway between his own prompt- 
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ings and hers, was at last dragooned over 
to her support. 

On the platform of the sprawling rail] 
way station at Fishkill Laura was left to 
herself, while Lamont bought the tickets 
and a box of fruit and sandwiches for 
her. She came upon Christmas on the 
platform, and spoke to him cheerily, say 
ing that at last she was on her way to 
New York, where she would find friends, 
or, at least, would be directed where to 
find them. 

‘**You-eall it going to New York,” said 
Christmas, gravely. ‘‘I call it to the 
shearing. Ay, the shearing first— but. 
pray God, no further.” 

‘Why, Christmas, what makes you 
talk to me like that?” Laura asked. ‘‘ It 
is not nice of you to treat me so, after 
letting me see how kind and friendly you 
can be. You did not talk so to me after 
you got to know me, when we walked to 
Powellton together the other day. I am 
so much in your debt. Let me always 
feel that you are my friend.” 

‘*I would have given an arm to help 
you the other day, miss,” said Christmas; 
‘‘now I would give my head and body. 
But heed what I say—no matter how | 
put it. I see too much. It ain’t good for 
an old man like me to see so many things. 
It’s muddling.” 

‘‘Do you see something more about 
me?” Laura asked, with a friendly smile 
to cover her amusement at his preten 
sions. ‘‘I am not afraid to have you tell 
it. It must be good, for my dreams and 
hopes are both coming true. Tell me 
what you see.” 

‘*The same web—wherever you turn,” 
said Christmas, in the artificial manner 
and tone of his prophetic mood—‘“‘ the same 
web, miss, still catching your feet. No, 
no; stay, miss,and listen. I’m muddled; 
fearful muddled, I'll admit. But I nev- 
er muddle no one else with my seeings. 
What I see by myself is that you are in 
wicked hands. God and the angels (and 
the fairies, miss) keep you out of harm, 
I say. Now here’s what the fairies say: 
They told me to-night, and they told me 
last night, that you was a-going to New 
York. I have even.seen you there, with 
my own eyes, when I was looking yon. 
But I couldn't see no further. So you’ve 
got to go, miss. I’m sorry indeed, but 
you've got to go.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Laura, eagerly. ‘‘ Then 
I'm right, you see,and you must be wrong. 
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Why, I've prayed to get there—to find my 
father’s lawyer, and to be able to write 
to father, and to go and see my mother. 
Oh. Christmas, you should be glad, in- 
stead of trying to frighten me.” 

‘‘But the web—the web!” said Christ- 
mas. ‘‘It reaches over New York. 
There’s nothing but the web around you, 
there and here and in between, tying 
vour feet and tripping you up. I meant 
to warn you and to tell your friends up 
at the Clock House, for they are your 
true friends, miss, not this man here—oh 
no—but the others at the house. Ah, 
then comes the fairies, who’ve touched 
your forehead and youreyes. They are 
at my ears now. I heed what they say, 
because they are your friends too. They 
say to old Christmas that you are to go 
to New York. I’m sure they're wrong, 
and yet they must be right. That’s what 
muddles me. And when you're muddled, 


miss, the best thing is to say nothing at 
all.” 

Lamont came out of the station and 
approached the speakers. 

‘*Thank you so much, Christmas,” said 
Don’t worry about 


Laura. ‘‘ Good-by. 
me any more.” 

‘‘Go away! Get out, you dirty beg- 
gar!” said Lamont, in a tone as heartless 
as his words. 

‘‘Oh, don’t speak to him like that! I 
shall not think you kind,” said Lau- 
ra. ‘‘Here, Christmas, shake hands for 
good-by.” 

‘*Deeper and deeper in the tangle of 
the web,” said Christmas. ‘‘Heed me, 
miss, though I’m so muddled.” 

‘‘He has been a true friend to me,” 
Laura said to Lamont, as she turned 
away from Christmas. 

‘Surely you can make other friend- 
ships than with dirty tramps like that, 
Miss Balm,” said Jack. 

‘*He is not dirty. I shall not hear 
him abused,” she retorted, with spirit. 
‘“My only hope is that whatever other 
friends I may have will all prove as kind 
and good as old Christmas.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Lamont, ‘‘ we won’t 
quarrel over a bunch of rags, clean or 
dirty. You will soon find plenty of 
friends in your own walk of life, I hope.” 

When the train had taken up its roar- 
ing flight, Editha joined Laura in the 
parlor-car. This was after old Mrs. La- 
mont had pointed out how she could 
serve Laura. Now she threw about the 
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girl her soothing interest. Her presence 
came to Laura as night falls upon the 
excitements of the day when men are 
busiest. It came as rest comes to the 
work- worn, as mother-love comes to a 
restless babe in its cradle. All over her 
consciousness—and it was as if her con- 
sciousness was a separate entity larger 
than herself—she felt this sudden flood 
of peace. She settled back and down in 
the upholstered seat. 

‘Is it you?” she murmured, softly, yet 
quite aloud. ‘‘Have you come? How 
glad I am—my angel!” 

At the first purring words the elderly 
man beside Laura looked at her with 
surprise. As she followed short sentence 
with short sentence, his surprise shifted 
into kindly amusement. Her eyes were 
closed, and he fancied her asleep and 
dreaming aloud. She was unconscious 
of everything except the presence of her 
comforter. 

The earthly soul and the spirit were 
now tuned nearly in concert. The Ethe- 
rian easily led the mind of Laura to turn 
her own thoughts into whatever channel 
she directed them. She could not gen- 
erate new thoughts; she coule only mould 
those that came to Laura. The space be- 
tween the two intelligences was almost 
as nearly bridged over as it ever could 
be. Let us see how they got on. Know- 
ing Laura's trust in Jack Lamont as we 
do, and her gratitude to him, and know- 
ing precisely how she regarded her day's 
experience at the Clock House, we may 
judge by her thoughts precisely how the 
Etherian moulded her mind’s operations. 

‘*Tt’s queer,” Laura said to herself, ‘I 
had not thought of it before; in fact, I 
thought he was so kind. But he was 
very rude, and frightened me dreadfully 
last night on that dark road. Perhaps 
he meant nothing; but, no, he wasn’t 
nice.” 

‘‘Be on your guard,” counselled the 
Etherian. ‘‘ Think of all you know about 
him. You believe he took you to the 
great house. But did he?” 

‘* How strange that he should have left 
me with the gardener alone in that little 
lodge! It looks as if he did not know I 
was to be taken to the house; as if the 
housekeeper had done that. The gar- 
dener certainly told me I was to have 
Mr. Lamont’s room in the lodge. That 
looks as if he did not live in the house. 
But he came there. It was in the house 
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that he— Oh, how mean it is of me to 
put such suspicions together! But it is 
all so strange. When I think about that 
key—how very odd all that was! He 
was to come back at once to get it, and 
he never came, though I was there half 
an hour; more than half an hour.” 

‘*Did you offend by waking the sick 
man?” the Etherian whispered. ‘* Think. 
Think.” 

‘*Good gracious! Am I going crazy— 
or am I wicked—to have such ideas? I 
kept on saying I was sorry for waking that 
poor sick man, but I didn’t wake him, and 
the housekeeper knew I didn’t. She paid 
no attention to what I said about that. 
‘But this key,’ she asked; * what were you 
doing with this? Mercy! I see every- 
thing now. When I said Mr. Lamont was 
in the other room, she rushed in there, and 
how strangely she looked at me because 
he was not there! ‘I will see if what you 
say is true,’ she said, with such a cruel 
look at me. I knew she doubted me, but 
—oh, good heavens! can she have thought 
I crept into that room to steal something 
—to steal the key? But she found out 
afterwards that I told the truth. And 
yet, did she?—for she ordered me out of 
the house. And when I instantly asked 
for Mr. Lamont, they said he had gone. 


Then she could not have talked with him, 
after all.” 
** Watch. 
pered the Etherian. 
‘* How fearful to harbor such thoughts!” 


Be on your guard,” whis- 


Laura reflected. ‘‘I, who all my life was 
taught to think it wicked to leap to evil 
conclusions, and about a friend! Before, 
I was so grateful, and now—I cannot help 
it—I begin to fear him. I am afraid of 
him, and yet I am going with him, alone 
with him, to New York.” 

All that Editha could do was to soothe 
the troubled mind of her charge with the 
conviction that a friend was by her side 
to guide and admonish her. It is true 
that she whispered to Laura to be brave 
and fear nothing, to rely on her own vir- 
tue for protection; but it is more than 
likely that her actual ideas melted into 
mere solace and relief when they reached 
Laura’s mind. 


CHAPTER X. 
LAMONT’S INDUSTRIOUS VILLANY. 
LauRA had a double seat to herself at 


Tarrytown, where the elderiy man got 
off, but Lamont came immediately and 


sat by her, forcing her to try to keep 
awake and second his efforts to maintain 
a conversation. 

Lamont had only a slight acquaintance 
with good women, and may seem peculiar 
in this respect, but not to any man who 
knows the times we live in, and the men 
who are numerous among those who have 
developed club life and bachelor-flat life 
to their present conditions. He was sim 
ply one of the flowers of that selfish and 
animal contingent which makes the most 
use of the living and lounging quarters 
that are so much more complete and 
luxurious than any home the average 
young man can create for himself as 
to wean the more selfish ones from 
thought of marriage and the company of 
good women. In the larger cities there 
are coteries of men of this type, inhabit- 
ing clubs and flats which one might liken 
to the receiving-vaults of great cemeteries, 
because in them are buried so many of the 
traits which self-respecting men prize 
most highly. To enlarge upon that sub- 
ject, however, is to begin a different book 
from this. Atall events, before Lamont’s 
money ran out and left him desperate he 
had been a prize blossom of this species of 
exotic life. He was now capable of great- 
er wickedness than before, but this, if he 
practised it, would merely be a super- 
structure upon the earlier foundations. 
When he had money he was the idol of 
the other vegetables in the clubs and 
bachelor-apartment houses. 

If any of his companions had asked 
him why he did not marry, the chances 
are that he would have replied with a 
witticism which would be regarded as 
very clever in a French novel, but which 
should not contaminate a sheet of paper. 
But if he answered seriously, he would 
say, as he often had said, that he had not 
married because he never knew what to 
say to a good woman, and was too un- 
comfortable in the presence of one to pay 
her the smallest number of visits that 
would constitute a-courtship. Even the 
most pronounced of these human weeds 
still think of a wife—at least, of a wife 
for themselves—as a good woman. They 
wish we had copied the customs of the 
Australian bush, so that they could hunt 
a girl with a spear and a knife, and get 
her in one violent afternoon. Fancy 
such a man as that intent upon marrying 
Laura, and finding himself beside her, and 
she in his care! 
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After a few commonplaces, he spoke of 
his three meetings with her. To suggest 
the manner of his conversation I will re- 
peat what he said on the subject of his 
having noticed her in tears in an out-of- 
the-way country lane: 

“T ecouldn’t help stopping and risking 
a snubbing, you know, because such a 
pretty girl doesn’t often come in a fel- 
low’s way. I suppose you’re used to be- 
ing told how pretty you are by this time, 
eh?” Laura, in fact, was so unused to it 
that she blushed scarlet, and felt as un- 
comfortable as she was ashamed. But 
Lamont went on to say that now that he 
had met her three times, he was going to 
make her thorough acquaintance in the 
pleasantest way, and if she did not have 
a first-class time in New York, it would 
not be his fault. 

‘But I don’t want a good time,” said 
Laura. ‘‘I shall not impose upon your 
generosity for a thing more than to be 
taken to where my father’s lawyers have 
their offices.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,” said Lamont. 
“That's the main thing, of course; but 
we must not bolt in upon them as if we 
needed them too badly. That's never a 
good way to do with lawyers. First, you 
must have an address to give them, so I 
must put you up at a good hotel. After 
I have come around to enjoy a good break- 
fast with you, we will go to one of the 
great department stores, where they have 
stylish clothes all ready-made, and you 
shall pick out a pretty walking-dress and 
modish hat and gloves and shoes, for, you 
know, though you may look all right in 
New York, a new dress will make you 
feel more sure of yourself, because now 
you’re dressed for the country, you know. 
No lady can have too many new dresses, 
can she?” 

‘** You are very kind,” said Laura; ‘‘ but 
—and now I hope you won’t be offended 
at what I am going to say—I must ask 
you not to make any such plans for me 
atall. I must go somewhere to sleep, 
and to that extent must be a charge upon 
you until morning, when I shall get what 
I know is waiting for me and pay you 
back. Ido not even need to put you to 
the trouble of going with me to the law- 
yers’, because — well, I made my way 
about Paris when I was a little child, so 
I am sure I can find any address in New 
York.” 

‘“‘I do not doubt you can find your way 
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about,” said Lamont, ‘‘ but the point is, 
I'm not going to let you do it. I’m in 
charge of you, don’t you see. My people 
have deputed me to take care of you un- 
til you can be united to your family. 
And because you have not seen New 
York—where I know every lamp-post and 
hole and corner—and because you have 
been unhappy, I propose that you have « 
real good time for a few days, and that 
you accept the few things to wear which 
will put you at your ease when we go to 
the theatres and swell restaurants to 
which I want to take you.” 

‘* No,” Laura replied, earnestly —“ no. 
Please believe me. A night's lodging is 
all I can accept, and even that is more 
than I wish to ask.” 

‘*My dear Miss Balm,” Lamont per 
sisted, ‘‘ you are not reasonable, and you 
are not even fair to me. You have been 
in a heap of trouble, and now it is all 
over. Friends are found, and you are 
soon to make your whereabouts known 
to your relatives. You owe all this to 
me. I do not want to boast—wouldn’t 
even have mentioned it, only you make 
me do so. But you do owe all your good 
luck to me. Well—wait a second—in 
return, I ask for the pleasure and honor 
of two or three days of your company in 
the city. Most ladies would have made 
me feel that what I proposed would be 
kindness to them, which is how I mean it. 
If your independence makes it different 
with you, please consider it kindness to 
me.” 

‘“*T do not want to seem ungrateful,” 
Laura responded, ‘‘so I hope you will not 
say any more about it to-night. Take me 
to any modest lodgings, and in the morn- 
ing you will have thought it over and 
will see that, as I searcely know you, 
and am not certain of my future, it is 
impossible for me to incur such obliga- 
tions.”’ 

‘* Are you—I don’t know how to put it, 
Miss Balm, but—have you any particular 
friend? You know what I mean?” 

‘‘T have no friends at all,” Laura re- 
plied. ‘‘I havea father, whose address I 
don’t know, and a mother lying dreadful- 
ly ill in a—hospital; no one else.” 

‘“Then you are—what I mean is— 
you’re not engaged to be married, are 
you?” 

‘Oh !” Laura almost gasped. ‘‘ The 
idea! How can you ask such a thing?” 

‘*But are you? I want to know.” 
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‘* No, indeed,” said Laura, emphatical- 
ly, while her face flamed. ‘* I wish you— 
Oh, no one ever spoke to me of such 
things!” 

‘*T spoke of it,” Lamont went on in a 
very low tone, ‘* because—and now it is 
your turn not to get angry, for I am very 
sincere—because ever since I first saw you, 
in tears down that lane, I have felt that 
we were—I mean that you were my—that 
there was some magic force in you that 
makes me think of you all the time, keep- 
ing me awake at night, making me fever- 
ish and anxious whenever we have been 
separated. May I tell you, Miss Balm, 
what the truth is about my feelings?” 

Laura replied, excitedly: ‘*No, no! I 
do not want to hear it. Ishall not listen, 
Mr. Lamont.” 

He continued, with skilful mockery 
of earnestness: ‘‘ But you do not know 
what I’m going to say. I love you, Miss 
Balm. There, that is why I want to have 
you to myself for a few days in town. 
Will you not agree to my plans now 
that you see bow much it means to me?” 

The frightened girl drew away from 
him, pressing her body hard into the fur- 
ther corner of the upholstered seat. ‘‘ Oh, 
I wish I had not come! How can you be 
so wicked?” 

‘* Wicked, Miss Balm? Since when,” 
Lamont asked, ‘‘ was it wicked to tell a 
girl she has inspired the most sacred feel- 
ing a man ever knows?” 

‘*Ugh!” Laura exclaimed, as an escap- 
ing groan and a shudder came together. 
‘** You are not honest. You do not mean 
what you say. You are making sport of 
me, because you see that I am ignorant, 
and no one has ever spoken so to me 
before. I have been nothing but rude to 
you, though I have tried not to be. You 
have seen me once for a minute, in pass- 
ing, on a country road. Afterwards you 
walked with me a little way in the dark, 
almost without speaking. After that you 
came and asked me to get you that key, 
causing me to be suspected of something 
horrid, and to be sent away from the 
house of your relatives. How can you 
speak of my—inspiring—having such an 
influence on you, when all the time I 
have shown you that I do not trust you— 
I, who have never been more than bare- 
ly polite to you?” 

‘* Miss Balm, I—” 

“‘T do not trust you,” she repeated, 
while her agitation grew. ‘‘I never 


, 


could trust you. You are twice as old as 
Iam, and cannot think of me in such—j), 
that way—the way you're talking. It js 
wicked to keep on until I am afraid o/ 
you.” 

“*I am sorry. Only one word more. 
my dear girl,” said Lamont, “‘ then I wil! 
drop the subject. I do not mean to alarm 
you, but neither do I deserve that you 
should doubt me, for I am in earnest. | 
love you, little girl, and cannot live with- 
out you. If I am patient and silent, do 
you think you could regard me different 
ly?” 

‘**No, no; please stop. I never could 
like you,” said the trembling young wo 
man. 

‘But if you find you have misjudged 
me?” 

‘*Oh, you make me tell you; I like 
you much less,and am more afraid of you, 
every time I see you,” Laura said. ‘‘| 
never was so rude to any one but you. 
You frighten me, and you are just taking 
advantage of me by talking of such 
things, when I have told you no one has 
ever spoken so to me.” 

‘“Only let me say this, and I'll drop 
the subject,” Lamont urged. ‘‘I love 
you, and want to make you my wife. i 
mean to do it, too—oh, with your consent, 
of course.” 

Laura stifled a groan. 

‘*Think of what I say when you are 
alone to-night,” continued Lamont. ‘‘ You 
are penniless and helpless, and, as sure 
as there is a sky above us, you'll stay so, 
because you won't ever find those law- 
yers; or if you succeed they won’t do 
anything for you. And I am offering 
you everything—home, comfort, protec- 
tion, money. You'll think differently in 
a few days, of your prospects, and of me 
too, I hope.” 

‘‘I may misjudge you,” Laura _ re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I shall not think of—of—the 
other thing—for years and years. If I 
do not find friends, there will be plenty 
in that big city for me to do to earn a 
living.” 

‘“Umph !” said Lamont, sneeringly. 
‘Thousands who think like you come 
there every year. -They find New York 
a monster that kills them by slow tor- 
ture. Young girls are its especial prey. 
They arrive all hope, and soon they are 
glad to get in the almshouse, merely to 
escape the jail, or the gutters, or the fate 
of suicides.” 
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“THEY DO BE ALL 


‘*Take me to a hotel, that is all I ask.” 

‘*Have I no thanks for what I have 
done already ?” 

‘I do thank you.” 

‘** But you do not respect me?” 

‘** Let us not talk of ourselves all the 
time,’ Laura pleaded. 


‘There, the man 
is calling * New York.’” 


The train was jangling across many 
pairs of rails to find its own track into 
the great station. 
gathering their parcels and putting on 
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The passengers were 


DOWN THAT WAY, MUM.’ 


their wraps and overcoats. Lamont bit 
his lip, while self-reproaches for his ill 
luck and a determination to gain better 
success on the morrow by any means, 
good or bad, shot through his brain. An 
Etherian was at his side, but another was 
with Laura. She determined that if 
Heaven only guarded her during the 
night she would be up and out early, be- 
fore Lamont could call for her, making 
her way alone to the lawyers’ quarter of 
the great city. 











HARPER'S NEW 
CHAPTER XI. 
A VIOLENT COURTSHIP. 


THE hotel which Lamont chose for 
Laura was on Broadway near Twenty- 
third Street. He left her in the ladies’ 
parlor while he obtained a room for her, 
and presently he returned with a hall- 
boy, and said that he would accompany 
her up stairs to see that the room was 
suitable. 

‘I'd rather you would not,” Laura 
said, decisively. ~‘‘It's sure to be good 
enough for a night.” 

**Oh, very well,” said he, evidently dis- 
appointed. ‘* Of course it will be a nice 
room—but I want to say a word in pri- 
vate.” 

He came near her, and bending close 
to her ear, whispered: ‘‘I’ve registered 
you as Miss Nevill, and your address as 
Albany. I’m sure you see why it is best.” 

‘** Really I do not see,” Laura replied. 
‘Tam not ashamed of my name.” 

‘*T don’t mean that; no, indeed. But 
when a young lady is travelling alone it 
is safest, in a large city like this, for 
strangers not to get hold of her right 
name.” 

‘* Well, it doesn’t matter to-night,” 
Laura said, thinking aloud; ‘*‘ but when 


I find the lawyers I must give my ad- 
dress, and shall have to give my own 


name here. I am sure you will under- 
stand. I cannot go by a wrong name. 
Good-night, Mr. Lamont.” 

‘*Can you not say more than that?” he 
asked, affecting a sad tone and injured 
air. 

At this Laura melted a little. She was 
most natural and happiest when she was 
kindly. 

‘*Thank you very much for what you 
have done for me,” said she, venturing a 
timid smile, and then turning to follow 
the boy, who stood jingling her room 
key farther up the hallway. 

The fatigue and excitement of the day 
caused her to sleep late, so that nine 
o’clock the next morning found her in a 
whirl of nervous excitement, fearful that 
Lamont would call while she was in the 
hotel. She hurried into her clothing, and 
was quickly out upon the street, basket in 
hand, without a thought of breakfast. To 
her delight, she found herself upon Broad- 
way, undaunted by what must have been 
a hopeless search, since the lawyers she 
sought bore names she could not remem- 
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ber. By a question put to a newswoman 
on the corner of Twenty-third Street, she 
learned which direction to take. 

‘* There'll be none of ‘em up here,” the 
woman told her; ‘‘they do be all down 
that way, mum, below Canal Street.” 

Broadway at that time was as we re- 
member it who knew it before the cable- 
cars ran there. It was in the days of 
Jacob Sharp’s orange-hued horse-cars, that 
rocked along behind slipping and stum- 
bling horses, hung with little tinkling 
bells. The fever and whirl, the present 
pandemonium, ushered in when the coun- 
try awoke to the fact that it was four 
hundred years old, was not then upon 
New York. The hysteria of modern en- 
terprise had then only broken out in Chi- 
cago. Broadway seems to us now to have 
been almost as somnolent as when Stuy- 
vesant used to wake its echoes with his 
wooden right leg. The signs along the 
fronts of the miles of wholesale stores 
were nearly all as Jewish as if the place 
were Jerusalem in its heyday, but scores 
of big buildings, marked ‘* to let,” await- 
ed more Jews, and further trade in buttons, 
fans, laces, ready-made clothing, toys, 
music-boxes, furs, and miscellaneous job 
lots for the humbler Hebrews, who sweat 
under packs, and regale prophetic eyes 
with the sight of their sons riding in car- 
riages from brownstone dwellings to mar- 
ble-fronted stores. 

Occasionally Laura saw a theatre, or a 
stock of the rubbish with which the Jap- 
anese now caricature the arts they once 
possessed; but, look as she might at the 
myriad signs which reached twenty-five 
feet, fifty feet, one hundred feet across 
the great buildings, she never saw a sin- 
gle huge board announcing a firm of law- 
yers. 

Fortunately the great canyon of marble 
and granite led her on with its intermi- 
nable vista to the southward, and she came 
upon the district of the dry-goods jobbing 
houses, haberdashers’ shops, and railroad- 
ticket offices to spur her with the hope of 
greater changes to come, so that she walk- 
ed on lightly, buoyed up by expectation, 
and stimulated by the roar and racket of 
the noisiest place but.one on earth. 

‘“Hullo! I’ve been looking for vou! 
You ran away from me, or tried to, but it 
is not to be, you see. Have you had your 
breakfast?” 

It was Lamont, who had followed hot 
upon her heels in a horse-car, and by rid- 
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ing in front and scanning the crowd, had 
happened to find her readily, 

‘*T did not want to be any more trou- 
ble.’ Laura said, as she felt her heart 
sink. 

**But have you had your 
Come, no ftibs, now.” 

‘I never tell stories, sir.” And then 
she unwittingly told one. ‘*‘I do not care 
for anything to eat, thank you.” 

‘What nonsense! Come, I know a 
nice old place across the street a block 
down, where they’ve made famous coffee 
for fifty or sixty years; and another block 
away, on Church Street, is a first-class 
German place. ITve without my 
breakfast on purpose to enjoy it with you, 
so do not keep me waiting any longer.” 

‘** Really, I do not feel hungry. You 
must excuse me.” 

‘*But don’t be unreasonable. You are 
human, and we all have to eat; so why 
not come along?” 

‘*T have only one wish—to find those 
lawyers,” Laura replied. ‘I have been 
dependent and helpless until the feeling 
has become torture. I will think you 


breakfast? 


gone 


kind if you will leave me, and let me go 
on by myself.” 
‘That's just what I want to speak 


about. I have great news for you. Let 
me tell it to you over a cup of coffee.” 

‘**Oh, Mr. Lamont, can’t you see that I 
want to be alone? Please let me go my 
own way.” 

‘**But I have found your lawyers—” 

‘You have?” 

‘* At least, I have found out this: that 
there’s a society or company—a sort of 
guild, you know—of all the lawyers in 
New York,” said Lamont, who lied as 
easily as most men tell the truth, ‘and 
they have an office uptown where each 
lawyer registers the names of all his 
clients. They are obliged to do this, you 
know, so that no lawyer can pretend he is 
acting for you or me when he is in real- 
ity retained by some one else. I called on 
my lawyer this morning and he told me 
about it. It is in Twenty-third Street, 
aud the clerk or superintendent is there 
from five until six o'clock every evening. 
I will take you there, and in five minutes 
we will get the name and address of the 
lawyers for whom you are looking, and 
in another five minutes we will telephone 
to them to come there, or to your hotel to 
see you.” 

* But why should I bother you to go 
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there? I should like to be no further 
trouble; I am sure you appreciate how I 
feel.” 

‘“My dear Miss Balm, you can go 
alone, ves,’’ Lamont replied; ** but do you 
understand what that would mean—a 
young lady, with no knowledge of busi- 
ness, not knowing how to guard herself 
against the wiles of those sharks? Why, 
you had better stand here and beg, for that 
is what you would come to. They would 
simply smile and bow, and put papers in 
front of you for you to sign, and then 
show you to the door, and you would find 
yourself stripped of every claim and right 
and penny you possess 
don’t know what 
do.” 

‘But my father would not employ such 
men as that.” 

‘‘Not knowingly, of course, but they 
are all alike; all honest with shrewd 
men, all thieves when they get a woman 
or child or greenhorn in their clutches. 
No, no; you must have me with you, or 
some other man who knows their tricks. 
Otherwise they will find out your busi- 
ness; in fact, the moment you mention 
your name they have only to turn totheir 
books, and there is everything about you 
written down. They manage it so that 
you cannot deceive them, and they can 
trick you. But if I go with you, I say, 
‘Now, then, this is Miss Balm, and she 
has shrewd advisers, and knows her 
rights, and wants prompt attention and 
square dealing.’ After that they will 
never try any hugger-muggery as long 
as they deal with you, because they will 
know you have a man behind you.” 

‘T never dreamed such things were 
possible. Why, it is horrible! It hard- 
ly seems safe to walk about in such a 
city.” 

‘That's true; if you've money, it real- 
ly is not safe.” 

‘‘But my money is nothing. It can 
only be a few dollars every fortnight.” 

‘**A few dollars!’ Lamont exclaimed, 
pretending great surprise at her inno- 
cence. ‘*‘ Whew! if it’s only a dollar, it’s 
a dollar, isn’t it? Well, ninety-nine oth- 
ers just like it make a hundred, and a 
hundred hundred are ten thousand, and a 
hundred times that are a million. When 
they get that much they retire.” 

‘And I thought it so safe and sim- 
ple to go there by myself,” Laura re- 
marked. 


I suspect you 
lawyers are. Well, I 
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have break- 
time till five 


and 
the 


‘* Well, now, come 
fast, and we'll kill 
o'clock.” 

**No, really, I will leave you now,” 
Laura insisted. ‘I will be at the hotel 
at five o'clock if you will be so kind as 
to call and take me to that place.” 

‘*How anxious you are to get 
me!” 

‘Tt is that I want to be by myself.” 

* You are very unkind,” Lamont plead- 
ed. ‘ Believe me, I will not speak of my 
love—for you until you give me 
leave.”’ 


rid of 


ae 


sut you do—you have just spoken of 
it. It is you who are unkind.” 

‘How unfortunate I am! I could 
never have thought that any one who 
put himself in your hands as I do could 
be so unhappy. I live upon the certain- 
ty that you will be as kind as your pret- 
ty face promises when your mind is at 
ease. I must try to be patient. Shall I 
call for you at your room?” 

‘*T will be at the hotel door, the one at. 
which we went in, at five o'clock. Good- 
by. I wish you would believe how sin- 
cerely thankful I am to you.” 

‘Ah, but you are a wicked little puss. 
You want to make me angry, but you 
sha’n’t. Now you will wander about by 
yourself all day, and I will mope around 
by myself until I see you and hear your 
voice again.” 

‘‘T'd much rather be alone,” said she, 
and turned away, full of an instinctive 
fear of him. 

He stood looking after her, inwardly 
cursing, as did that other man outward- 
ly who gave his name as Legion because 
of the number of devils that possessed 
him. This modern Legion took his dev- 
ils, or was taken by them, to a bar-room 
for the third cocktail required to tone his 
system up to the point of taking break- 
fast. Then he atea meal in which oranges 
and Apollinaris played the principal parts; 
and, after having burned three or four 
cigarettes before a morning newspaper, in 
the manner of most latter-day heathen, he 
boarded an elevated train and rode to 
Twenty-third Street. Arrived there, he 
walked westward from Sixth Avenue a 
short distance to where two tall build- 
ings made noted land-marks, facing one 
another; the one a great house of flats, 
and the other a towering pile of lofts. 
Into this latter building he strode, and 
mounted the dusty, paper-and-stra w-litter- 
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ed staircase to the top, where he pushed a 
door open, and then another, and found a 
man of his own age in a sort of office-box 
built of sashes and glass, and set up like a 
hot-house on the floor of the loft. It was 
evident that the building was otherwise 
untenanted, and that the man he found 
there had come solely to keep this ap 
polntment, 

** Morning, Dave. 

** Yes, old man, but 

‘That's all right. 


Get my letter?” 


You'll do it, won't 
you, old chap? There’s nothing crook 
ed in it, give you my word. All you do 
is to clear out a little before five o'clock. 
when I’m in here with the 
other party, turn the key in the door— 
both doors—and go home. By-the-way, 
give me a duplicate key to this door and 
the other one right away. Lord! I 
wouldn't like to be caught in the trap 
myself.” 

‘“*T know, Jack,” said the other; ‘‘ but 
what's the game? If there’s any chance 
of the police or the papers getting wind 
of anything the whole business falls on 
me, and father’d never forgive me.” 

“Trust me, old fellow,” Lamont re- 
plied. ‘‘I’m not going to give my game 
away; but I don’t mind saying this: it’s 
a little country girl, greener than grass, 
whom I mean to marry for what there is 
in it. She’s never thought of marrying, 
and she’s so damned near crazy with the 
adventures she has had that she won't 
listen to me. But I'll give her nothing 
else to think of, and then, when she’s 
mine—whiy, the wind’s tempered to this 
lamb for the rest of his life, that’s all. 
It’s everything to me, and I'll make you 
glad you helped me. On my honor I 
will.” 

**TIs she so rich?” 

‘*Rich? Who said she was rich? She 
isn’t rich. That isn’t it at all. It’s this 
—that if I marry her I inherit a big pot, 
and if I don’t, well, the ghost walks; and, 
between you and me, the ghost’s getting 
devilish tired.” 

**You don’t mean to hurt the girl? 
Nothing—” 

‘** Oh, come, come! 


come back 


I want to keep her 
here to-night, and leave her to think she’s 
going to stay till she dries up and sifts 


through the cracks. If she’s as game as 
I'm afraid she is, I may ask you to keep 
away from the loft to-morrow and to- 
morrow night; there, that’s all.” 

‘‘Tt mustn't go past to-morrow niglit,” 
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said the person called Dave, ‘‘ because 
father will be home by the next day.” 

‘All right; give me thirty-six hours 
at the outside. That ‘ll do for her, you 
may be sure. Now, positively, no serub- 
woman comes in here to clean up?” 

‘Only Mondays. 
terday.” 

‘‘No letter-carriers, or boys, or any- 
body?” 

‘*Nobody comes here except father, 
and he only comes now and then, to get 
away from people at his office when he 
is very busy.” 

Sully! Dave, you'll wear diamonds 
for this,” Lamont said. 

‘*Look out it ain’t handcuffs in your 
case, Jack.” 

‘*Oh, that’s not possible. The jewelry 
I'll get will be the most costly ornament 
man ever devised.” 

‘* What’s that—a brandy nose?” 

‘‘No—a wedding-ring.” 

‘* Cigarette, Jack?” 

‘* Thanks.” 

“Light?” 

‘Thanks, old man. Now give me the 
keys and I'll go,” Lamont added.  ‘“‘T'll 


She was here yes- 


be back at a few minutes after five. and 
you be scarce at that time, won't you? 


Then come back, turn the key on us, 
pocket it, and go home. You're awfully 
good, old chap. I'll do as much for you, 
and you know it.” 

The appointed hour for Laura’s meet- 
ing with Lamont at the hotel door was 
the twenty-ninth that she had spent with- 
out food. It is not straining the truth 
to say that she was but just beginning to 
feel the first pangs of hunger, which ex- 
citement had allayed. Even now she 
more than half satisfied herself that be- 
fore night, by some magic, inscrutable to 
her, but dependent upon her finding the 
lawyers, she would be fully equipped 
with a home and food, money, and a 
mind at rest. Thus hopefully she met 
Lamont, and they walked together the 
short distance to the warehouse in which 
we took leave of him an hour or two ear- 
lier. As she had never visited a lawyer's 
office, or seen a lawyer, to her knowledge, 
she had no idea of what sort of places 
such men imhabit, and her suspicions 
would not have been aroused had Lamont 
taken her into a tenement-house, or even 
the office of a factory. 

‘** Here we are,” he cried, pushing open 
the inner or office door of the topmost 
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loft. ‘‘Why, hullo! No one _ here? 
Well, he'll be in directly. Take a chair, 
Miss Balm, and be comfortable.” 

He set the example, and picking up a 
newspaper, began to read it. As he was 
rather making-believe read than heeding 
the print before him, he let his eyes roam 
over the little ruled-off spaces upon a 
page of advertisements. Suddenly his 
eyes fell upon the name of the young 
lady beside him. And further along he 
saw her name again. He uttered an ex- 
clamation, and then, to cover his confu- 
sion, remarked: ‘* Well, I'm glad I saw 
that,” and folded up and pocketed the 
newspaper. 

A moment afterwards footsteps were 
heard crossing the loft, and Laura straight- 
ened up to be ready for the meeting with 
the representative of the lawyers’ guild. 
The steps came to the office door, and a 
hand touched it so that it rattled. Then 
the click was heard of a key turning in 
the lock. And then the footsteps retreat- 
ed, an outer door was opened and closed, 
and silence was restored. 

‘“Why, the man locked the door!” 
Laura exclaimed. 

Lamont got up calmly, and walking to 
the door, tried it. 

‘* Yes, sure enough. He locked it,” 
said he. ‘* And now he’s locked the out- 
er door,” he added, as the louder grating 
of the key in the further lock sounded 
through the thin office partition. 

‘**Mercy!” Laura loudly exclaimed in 
her excitement. ‘‘Why? Do call out— 
or shake that door, or something—quick- 
ly! We are locked in! Why do you 
stand so? Oh, what shall we do?” 

‘*Miss Balm,” Lamont said in a per- 
feetly gentle, calm voice, that was studied 
for the oceasion, ‘‘ we are locked in, and 
we are alone in this great building. It 
is not a lawyer’s office. I have deceived 
you. I have brought you here and 
planned just what has happened in order 
that I may say to you what I want to, 
undisturbed.” 

‘You? What! You sha'‘n’t do this! 
Let me out! Call to that man; it is not 
too late yet. No; let me out,I say. You 
shall not stop me!” 

She ran towards the door, but he stepped 
in front of her, and, without raising his 
hand or even his voice, bade her to be 
calm. ‘‘ There is nothing to be alarmed 
at, Miss Balm. On my word I am not 
going to hurt you.” 
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AN ANGEL 

‘‘ You dare to try it! Iam not afraid! 
[ will kill myself—you bad man!” 

‘* Please calm yourself. Iam not even 
going to stay here; not five minutes if 
you do what I ask, not ten minutes any- 
way. If you are not reasonable, I shall 
go and leave you here until you are able 
to see what is best for yourself.” 

“TT? You shameful, horrid— What 
have I Oh, merciful Heaven! 
what have I done, except trust myself to 


done ? 


you?” 

**You have refused my offer of mar- 
riage. I am a gentleman. 
my word my family is one of the best, 
and I ama single man. In every way, 
my offer is honorable. Dear Miss Balm, 
Iam reckless because Tam so madly in 
love with you, and will not be cast off. 
But think of your own case. You have 
nothing. Your search for those lawyers 
is hopeless. You are alone in New York, 
and I offer you a home, a name as good 
as any, and comfort—everything to make 
you happy.” 

‘*Go away; leave me! Never, never 
will I listen to you! You may lock me 
up—and beat me and starve me; you may 
cut me into pieces, and with my last 
breath I'll say the same: ‘I hate you! I 
hate you!’ ” 

‘*You don’t mean that. 
hate a man for loving you 
dear Laura, and listen to reason.” 

‘* T will never,never marry you. There, 
that is my last word. Never! never! 
never! Now, what will you do?” 

‘‘T will leave you here till morning. 
Every time you refuse me I will leave you 
for a day or a night, until you decide to 
make us both happy; for I swear to God 
I will make you happy.” 

She flung up her hands with the ges- 
ture we make when we abandon a hope- 
less argument. She was both angry and 
frightened, and she was bent upon es 
caping, if it were possible. As he barred 
her way to the door, she walked in the 
opposite direction—to the window—and 
began to try toopen it. The paint had 
stuck the sashes together, and do her best 
she could not budge the lower one. Baf- 
fled and out of breath, she dropped one 
hand by her side, and leaving the other 
high as it would reach upon the window, 
she rested her head against the upraised 
arm. 

Lamont came behind her, and bend- 
ing so as to bring his mouth above her 


I give you 


You cannot 
3e serious, 
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shoulder, began to plead with mock pas- 
sion for his suit and a favorable word 
from her. She hung upon the hand 


that clutched the sash and swung upon 


it, making believe that she did not hear 
him. He saw her other hand hanging 
limp beside her. It gave him a chance, 
he thought, to fondle her a little without 
offence—as lovers do to punctuate their 
pleadings. 

She whipped the hand away and turned 
upon him with ferocity—eyes gleaming, 
breast heaving. Think of a tigress all 
grace and softness in the sun: that was 
this heroine as she was wont to be. Fancy 
that tigress wounded, cornered, and fight- 
ing for her life—and that is the Laura 
Balm who now faced Jack Lamont. 

‘Don't touch me!” she shouted, ‘I 
warn you—never touch me! I am not 
afraid to die, and I am not afraid to kill 
you.” 

‘Pshaw!" said he, not contemptuons- 
ly, but regretfully. His whole plan had 
been to win her regard, and yet he was 
obliged to acknowledge that every moment 
increased the velocity with which it sped 
from him. 

‘I do not care,” Laura went on, fever- 
ishly, panting as she spoke. ‘I am all 
alone and helpless, as you know too well, 
and I have been tricked and tortured un- 
til I can stand no more. Iam no longer 
good. I am wicked. You can easily 
kill me if you want to. I am willing. 
But I warn you that you will have to kill 
me to save your own life,if you lay a 
finger on me.” 

‘I am sorry you are so excited,” he 
said. 

‘** Oh, don’t waste time!” she snapped at 
him, with her eyes ablaze and her fingers 
twitching. ‘Either leave me quickly 
or touch me again. Touch me—and we'll 
have this over!” 

‘**T told you I would not harm you— 
not for the world,” Lamont said. His 
tone and his manner both showed how 
unprepared he was for her violence. 
‘** But, Laura, I can't promise to be always 
patient, for, if ever a woman was worth 
going to hell for, it is you.” 

* Don’t wait. Touch me now. 
you to.” 

* I'd rather not,” said Lamont, with his 
sense of humor twitching at the corners 
of his mouth. ‘Ill come again in the 
morning.” 


I want 
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WHERE THE 


I. 
\ ISS JANE JAY used to think that 
i [ she discovered Paul Phillips; but 
really and truly Dr. Lavendar saw him 
before she did, and so did her sister, Miss 
Henrietta. 

It was one hot August afternoon that 
the old minister, passing by the open door 
of the tavern bar-room, saw a lazy, swel- 
tering crowd gathered inside, where, it 
seemed, some sort of entertainment was 
going on. Dr. Lavendar stopped and 
looked in, his hands on either side of the 
doorway, his hat pushed back, his face red 
with heat. He smiled, and blinked his 
kind old eyes, and then he frowned: an 
acrobat, in black tights and scarlet breech- 
cloth, was vaulting over chair backs and 
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making high kicks. His work was done 
with remarkable grace, but with exertions 
which it was painful to witness; for he 
had but one leg, and had to use a crutch. 
Still, his face, which was dark and very 
handsome, and streaming with perspira- 
tion, was sparkling with interest and en- 
joyment. 

It was the one leg that offended Dr. 
Lavendar. ‘* Trading on his infirmities,” 
he said to himself, frowning, and shook his 
head. Van Horn, who,-in his shirt sleeves, 
was trying to keep cool in a big rocking- 
chair, shook his head also, as if to say that 
he didn’t approve, but what could hs do? 
Then he turned his eyes back to the man, 
who, with astonishing ease, spun round 
on his crutch and kicked lightly up into 
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the air so far above his own head that he 
dislodged a hat balanced on top of the 
There was a round of applause, 
and the acrobat, panting and leaning on 
his erutch, bowed and laughed and showed 
his handsome white teeth. Dr. Lavendar 
snorted under his breath, and opened his 
umbrella, and went back into the sun and 
heat, plodding along towards home. He 
stopped once to speak to Miss Henrietta 
Jay, who was coming down the street, 
her square faded countenance full of agi- 
tation and dismay. 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Lavendar!” she said, with a 
gasp, ‘‘ have you seen—-have you seen a 
large white cat anywhere about?” 

Poor old Henrietta’s voice shook as she 
spoke. She had no umbrella, and the 
sun beat down on her bent shoulders. 
She wore a faded black dolman which 
had a sparse fringe of narrow crinkled 
tapes. Her rusty bonnet was very much 
on one side, as though the green velvet 
rosette over her left eye weighed it down. 
‘“Tt’s our Jacky,” she said, her lip shak- 
ing. ‘*He’s lived with us fifteen years; 
and he’s lost!” 

‘**Oh, lost cats always find their way 
home,” Dr. Lavendar said, comfortingly. 

‘*Do you think so?” she said, in a de- 
spairing voice. She did not wait for his 
answer, but went on down the street, with 
wavering, uncertain steps, as though feel- 
ing always that she might be going in just 
the wrong direction. She stopped now and 
then at a gateway or an alley, and called, 
softly, ‘‘ Baby! baby!” but no white cat 
appeared. It was then that she too passed 
the tavern door and looked in, but only to 
say to Van Horn, ‘‘ Have you seen a large 
white cat anywhere?” Afterwards she 
remembered that she had seen the acro- 
bat, but at the moment she was blind to 
everything but her own anxiety. 

Dr. Lavendar looked after her and 
sighed; but when he met Willy King 
coming out of Tommy Dove's shop, and 
smelling of dried herbs, he burst out with 
his disapproval of the performance in the 
bar-room. ‘‘There’s a man down there 
at the tavern,” he said, ‘‘ jumping around 
on one leg to get coppers. I wonder Van 
Horn allows it!” 

And Willy agreed, gloomily: Willy was 
very gloomy just then, because his wife 
was dieting him to reduce his weight. 
‘That kind of beggary is blackmail,” he 
said. ‘‘It makes an appeal to your sym- 
pathies, and you give, in spite of common- 
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sense. At least, you want to give; but 
I won’t. It’s the same thing with these 
women who knit afghans and things that 
you can’t use. Your mountebank at the 
tavern ought to be in the workhouse.” 

‘*As for knitting,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I suppose you mean the 
Jay girls?) Well, poor things! they’ve 
got to do something that’s genteel; and 
knitting is that, you know. Jane refers 
to it always as ‘fancy-work,’ which 
soothes her pride, poor child.” 

** Jane is a goose,” said the doctor, irri- 
tably. ‘* Maggy is the only one that has 
any sense in that family.” 

“Willy,” said Dr. Lavendar, chuckling, 
‘*T am confident you've bought an af- 
ghan, or maybe baby socks?” Willy look- 
ed sheepish. ‘‘ William, you always re- 
mind me of the young man in the Bible 
who said he woul’ not, and then straight- 
way did. Well, I’m glad you did, my boy; 
they are straitened, poor girls!—very 
straitened, I fear.” 

As for Willy King, breathing forth 
threatenings and slaughter, he went down 
to the tavern to drop in his quarter when 
the mountebank’s hat went round. But 
when he got there the crowd had dis- 
persed and the man had gone. 

‘* Well, Willy,” said Van Horn, who 
had known the doctor when he was a boy 
and used to steal apples from the tavern 
orchard, ‘‘I swan, that was the queerest 
fish! He hadn't only but one leg and a 
erutch, and he kicked as high as your 
head, sir. Yes, sir, as high as your head. 
And then, I swan, when the show was 
over, if he didn’t turn to and preach te 


‘them there fellers; preach as good a ser- 


mon—well, now you won't believe me, 
but it was a first-class sermon! Well, 
sir, them fellers listened. Tob Todd lis- 
tened. Yeshedid. Helistened. And that 
man he told ‘em not to patronize my bar, 
so he did. Well, for the soakers, I hold 
up both hands to that. But to see a 
one-legged dancing tramp setting up to 
preach in a bar-room—TI swan!’ said 
Van Horn, who could find no words for 
the occasion. 

The doctor looked disgusted, and put 
his quarter back in his pocket. ‘ You'd 
better keep your eye on the till,” he said, 
briefly. 

But Van Horn was doubtful. _‘‘ Seemed 
like as if he was all right,” he ruminated; 
‘still, you can’t never tell.” 

So it happened that Willy King had 
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his views about Paul when Miss Jane Jay 
came, white and breathless, to tell him 
that the poor man had “hurt his limb” 
on the road near her sister's house, and 
would he please come and fix it? ‘‘ At 
once, Dr. King,” said Jane, agitatedly, “‘ at 
once!”’ 


Miss Jane was the youngest of the Misses 
Jay. There were three Misses Jay, who 
lived ‘‘the Lord knows how!” their neigh- 
bors used to say, in their tumbled-down 
old house out on the river road. Dr. 
Lavendar had referred to their cireum- 
stances ‘*straitened,” but he had no 
idea of the degree of their straitness. No- 
body knew that but the Jay girls, and 
they kept it to themselves. The family 
had known better days two generations 
ack; indeed, many a time, when their 
dinner was inadequate, the Misses Jay 
stayed their stomachs on the fact that they 
were Bishop Jay's great-granddaug)liters. 
Besides that, their father had been a cler- 
gyman; so they had, poor ladies! in the 
midst of their poverty, that gentle con- 
descension which is the ecclesiastical form 
of Christian humility. They took a great 
interest in church matters, and they were 
critical of sermons, as behooved those 


as 


who knew the dark mysteries of sermon- 


writing. Still, they were kindly, simple 
women, who tried to do their duty on a 
very insufficient income, and to live up 
to their clerical past. This family pride 
was most noticeable in fat Miss Maggy— 
there are people who would be fat on a 
straw a day; Henrietta, the oldest, de- 
voted to her cat and her canary -bird, 
and the real genius of the family in re-- 
gard to afghans, read her Bible through 
twice a year on a system arranged by 
the bishop, and merely echoed Maggy’s 
views; Jane realized her birth, but with 
a vague discontent at its restrictions. 
Indeed, she and Henrietta, without Mag- 
gy’s influence, might even have slipped 
down into what Miss Maggy called ‘‘ mer- 
‘antile pursuits.” They would have been 
dressmakers, perhaps, for Henrietta had 
a pretty taste in turning dresses wrong 
side out, right side out, and wrong side 
out again; and Jane might have trimmed 
bonnets with (she used to think to her- 
self) a ‘‘real touch.” But Miss Mag- 
gy was firm. ‘‘I am sure,” she said, ‘‘ I 
have the greatest respect for working 
persons. Great-grandfather Jay wrote a 
tract for them—don’t you remember?— 
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‘The Virtuous Content of Poor James, 
the Brickmaker.’ But still, I know what 
is due to our station. And besides,” she 
ended, with that pathetic shrinking o| 
elderly, genteel poverty, ‘* if you trimmed 
hats, Jane, everybody would know that 
we are—are not well off.” The other sis 
ters sighed and agreed, and were some 
how oblivious of the fact that Willy King 
had no need of a dozen pairs of baby 
socks, and that Mrs. Dale’s order of an 
afghan every year implied either that 
these brilliant coverings wore out very 
quickly, or else that Mrs. Dale’s purchas: 
was only—but it would be cruel to nam: 
it! 

‘We do fancy-work,” Miss Maggy said. 
‘for recreation; if our friends need the 
product of our needles, well and good. 
Were our circumstances different, we 
would be glad to give them what they 
wish. As it is, we make a slight charge 
—for materials.” 

So the Misses Jay knitted and cro 
cheted; and one day in the year put on 
their shabby best clothes and made calls; 
and one day in the year entertained the 
sewing society, and lived on the frag- 
ments of cake afterwards as long as they 
lasted. It was a harmless, monotonous 
life, its only interest the anxiety about 
money — which is not an interest that 
feeds the soul. 

On this hot August afternoon—the af- 
ternoon following, as it chanced, the meet 
ing of the sewing society, the Misses Jay’s 
ancient cat, disturbed, perhaps, by the 
excitement of so much company, had dis 
appeared. Henrietta had hurried down 
into the village to look for him, and 
Jane had gone out in the other direction ; 
Maggy staid at home to let him in if he 
came back. But Jane did not go far; 
not that she was not anxious about 
Jacky, only ‘‘there’s no use getting a sun 
stroke,” she said to herself, wearily. How- 
ever, she did look, and called among the 
bushes, and then, feeling the heat very 
much, in a hopeless way she gave it up. 

There is a wooden bridge across a shal- 
low run just beyond the Jay house, and 
Jane thought how cool it would be in the 
deep shadow underneath it, where the run 
slipped smoothly over wide flat stones, or 
chattered into little waterfalls a foot high 
—and perhaps Jacky might be down 
there, she thought. So she climbed down 
the bank, holding on to the bushes and 
tufts of grass,and found this dark shel- 
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ter, with the cool sound of running water. 
Jacky! Come, kitty!” she called out 
once or twice; and then she sat down 
on a water-worn log washed up under 
the bridge and caught between two 
stones; there were tufts of dried dead 
crass here and there, swept sidewise by 
the winter torrents, and left above the 
shrunken summer stream, bleached and 
stiff with yellow mud; overhead were 
the planks of the bridge, with lines of 
sunshine between them as thin as knit- 
ting-needles. Once, as she sat there, a 
wagon came jolting along, and the dust 
sifted down and spread in a flowing 
scum on the water. It was very si- 
lent, except for the run, chattering and 
bubbling, and chattering again; some- 
times, absently, she picked up little 
stones and threw them into the water: 
she was thinking of an afghan she was 
making for Rachel King’s little adopted 
baby; but Miss Jane had no interest in 
her work; it was something to be done, 
that was all. Indeed, she was tired of 
the touch of the worsted in her fingers, 
and the hot smoothness of the crochet- 
needle, slipping in and out, in and out. 
She dabbled her fingers in the water, as 
if she would wash the feeling away. She 


thought vaguely of the years of afghans 


and socks and endless talk about colors; 
there was never anything more exciting 
to talk about than whether pink and blue 
should be used together, or the new fash- 
ion of using green an@ blue, which Miss 
Maggy declared to be shocking; nothing 
more exciting, except the sewing society 
meeting once a year; or, now, Jacky’s 
getting lost. Nothing rose up in the 
level dulness of her thirty-four years— 
not even a grief! 

As she sat there listening to the low 
chatter and whisper. of the run, there 
came to little Miss Jane a bad query— 
‘‘what is the use of it all?” I suppose 
most of us know the peculiar ennui of the 
soul that accompanies this question; it is 
a sort of spiritual nausea which is never 
felt in the stress of agonized living, but 
only in sterile peace; indeed, that is why 
we may believe it to be but the demand 
of Life for living, for love, or hate, or 
grief. Miss Jane, thinking dully of af- 
ghans, made no such analysis; she was 
not happy enough to know that she was 
unhappy. She only said to herself: ‘I 
wonder what’s the matter with me? I 
guess it’s Henrietta’s cake.” 
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She sighed, and dropped her chin into 
her hand, leaning her elbow on her knee. 
Her face was thin, but it had a delicate 
color, and her eyes were violet, or blue, or 
gray, like changing clouds; her pathetic 
mouth, drooping and patiently discon- 
tented, had much sweetness in its timid 
way. But there was no touch of human 
passion about her. She was fond of her 
sisters, she told herself, as she sat there 
wondering what was the use of it all, but 
nothing stirred in her at the thought of 
them. ‘‘If somebody told me just now, 
here under the bridge, that something 
had happened to sister Maggy, I don’t be- 
lieve I'd really mind. Of course Id ery, 
and all that—but it wouldn’t make any 
difference. I just don’t care. And I 
don't care whether Jacky comes back or 
not.” -* 

Some one came down the road whist- 
ling. Jane lifted her head and listened; 
when the walker reached the bridge there 
was a curious sound: a footstep, then a 
tap; a footstep, then a tap. The dust 
jolted softly down, wavering across the 
strips of sunshine, and then vanishing on 
the flowing water. ‘‘It’sa lame person,” 
said Miss Jane, listening. A footstep, 
then a tap—then a snap, a crash, a fall! 
Jane jumped up, breathlessly; from a 
knot-hole in the planks above her a 
broken stick fell clattering on to the 
stones; it had a brass ferrule and ring. 
‘**Some poor man has broken his crutch,” 
Jane thought. ‘‘Wait a minute, and I'll 
bring it up to you!” she called out, and 
began to climb up the bank, the end of 
the crutch in her hand. 

As for Paul, when he had pitched for- 
ward into the dust, he was so astonish- 
ed that for the moment he did not feel 
the keen pain of a wrenched knee. But 
when Miss Jane, out of breath, with the 
end of the crutch in her hand, appeared 
over the edge of the bank, his face was 
white with it. 

‘*Oh, you’ve hurt yourself!’ said Miss 
Jane. 

‘Yes, ’m,” said Paul; ‘‘ but never 
mind!” His brown eyes smiled up at 
her in the kindest way. 

“Oh, you are—lame!” she faltered. 

“Yes; but that’s nothing,” Paul said, 
the color beginning to come back into his 
face; ‘“‘I guess I put the end of my 
crutch into that knot-hole. I was whist- 
ling away, you know, and I never took 
notice of the road.” 
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‘‘T heard you whistling,” said Miss 
Jane; ‘‘ but—what are you going to do?” 

‘** Oh, somebody *]] come along and give 
me a lift,” he said; then he looked rue- 
fully at the parted strap of his knapsack, 
which had burst open, scattering his pos- 
sessions in the dust. 

‘* You can’t stay here in the sun,” she 
protested, ‘‘and so few wagons come 
along this road.” 

‘*Tf I could get over there to the other 
side,” he said, ‘‘ there’s a good lot of shade, 
and I could just sit there until a cart comes 
along. Ill get ’em to drop me at one of 
these barns. I'll get a night’s lodging in 
the hay, and my knee’ll be all right to- 
He tried to scramble up, but 
the effort made him blanch with pain. 

**Oh, do let me help you,” said Miss 
Jane, her color coming and going. ‘‘Oh 
dear, I know it must hurt! Do put your 
hand on my shoulder; do, please; Paul 
assented very simply; witha gentle, iron- 
like grip he took hold of her thin little 
arm; but it was so little and so tremulous 
that he let go almost instantly, and would 
have had an awkward fall but that she 
caught him; then he got his balance, and 
leaning on her shoulder, sweating and 
smiling at the pain, he managed to get to 
the other end of the bridge. 


morrow.” 


Miss Jane, standing up beside him, in 
her striped barége dress, and her hat, 
with its flounce of lace around the brim, 
pushed back from her flushed and in- 
terested face, began to protest that she 


must get some help immediately. But 
even as she spoke Paul suddenly turned 
his head a little and fainted quite away. 

So that was how it happened that, a 
man and cart coming along most oppor- 
tunely, he was not carried to’a barn to 
nurse his sprained knee, but to the Jay 
girls’ house, where he was put down on 
the big horse-hair sofa in the parlor, and 
given over to the ministration of Willy 
King. 

II. 

William King was not sympathetic. 
He said the man had hurt his knee badly, 
and had better be sent to the workhouse 
to recover. ‘‘He ought to be in jail,” 
Willy said to Miss Maggy, who lifted her 
hands in horror at the word. ‘* He’s a 
vagrant. I'll send some kind of convey- 
ance, and have him taken to the work- 
house. It’s too bad you should be both- 
ered with him, Miss Maggy.” 

Then it was that Jane, standing behind 
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her sister, and quite hidden by her ponder 
ous frame, said, in her light, fluttering 
voice: ‘‘ Poor man! I think it would be 
wicked to send him to the workhouse.” 

Dr. King shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh 
of course it is just as you and Miss Mag 
gy say. You'll be very kind to keep him 
for a few days; but I hope you'll not b 
repaid by having your spoons carried 
off.” 

Miss Maggy’s mouth grew round with 
dismay. ‘ But ladies in our position can’t 
refuse shelter to a poor man with an in 
jured limb,” she said. 

‘* And his only limb too,” Jane added, 
with some excitement. 

As for the danger to the spoons—‘‘ W+ 
haven't but six,” said Miss Maggy, sigh 
ing, ‘‘and we can hide them under tle 
edge of the carpet in Henrietta’s room. 
Go and meet her, Janie, and tell her about 
the poor man.” 

Henrietta was coming up the road, her 
bonnet still very much on one side, and 
her old face quivering with anxiety. ‘* Did 
you find him?” she called out as soon as 
she saw Jane, who shook her head, and 
began to tell her own exciting story. 
Miss Henrietta listened, absently. 

‘** His name is Paul,” Jane ended; ‘‘a 
very romantic name, I think. You don’t 
mind his remaining, do you, sister Henri 
etta?”’ 

‘No, I don’t mind,” said Miss Henri 
etta, sighing. ‘‘Is hea circusactor? One 
of the servants took me to the circus once, 
when I wasa little thing. Janie, ask him 
if he saw a large white cat as he came 
along. Poor man! I’m sorry he hurt him 
self. Oh, Janie, Jacky may be hurt! 1 
keep thinking that he may be suffering,” 
she said, her poor old eyes filling; then, 
as they came up to the door, she called 
again, faintly: ‘‘Baby! baby! Come, 
pussy; come, Jacky!” 

As for Miss Maggy, when it was settled 
that the man should remain, she thought 
of the pantry and sighed; but it was she 
who informed him that he might stay 
until his “‘ limb” permitted him to walk. 

Paul, however, had his own views. 
** No, ’m,” he said, ‘‘thank you; but I 
see you have a stable.back there behind 
the house; Ill go there, and lie in the 
hay till my knee clears up. Then I'll go 
along.” 

‘* But you can just as well stay here,” 
Jane said. 

Paul shook his head 


with cheerful 
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stubbornness. ‘‘ No, ma’am; I’m much 
obliged to you, but I'll go to the stable.” 

‘As you please, my good man,” said 
Miss Maggy. 

But Jane still protested. ‘Oh, a sta- 
ble!” she said; ‘‘I wouldn’t do that.” 

‘*There’s been One in a stable, ma’am, 
that didn’t think it beneath Him. I'm 
right apt to think about that, sleeping 
round the way I do,” the man said, sim- 
ply. 

The two ladies stared at him with part- 
ed lips. 

‘‘Tt must have been a pretty sight,” 
he went on, thoughtfully. ‘‘When I’m 
lying up on the hay, I get the picture of 
it in my mind real often—just like as if I 
saw it. There’s the cows standing round 
chewing their cud; and maybe some 
mules—you'd hear them stamping. And 
the oxen would be rubbing up against 
their stanchions. I always think the door 
was open a little crack, and you could see 
out —the morning just beginning, you 
know. And there'd be a heap of fresh 
manure outside, smoking in the cold. 
And there, in the manger, Mary and Him. 
I like to think that to myself—don’t you?” 

‘“Why—yes; I don’t know—I suppose 
so,” Jane Jay said, breathlessly. 

‘*My great-grandfather wrote a sermon 


on the Nativity,” Miss Maggy said, kind- 
ly; ‘‘I’m sure he would think it very 
nice in you to have such thoughts.” 

But after that they did not oppose his 


plan of leaving the house. The butcher- 
boy was asked to help him limp out to 
the stable, and some hay was shaken 
down for his bed. 

‘He talks like a Sunday-school teach- 
er,” the boy said when he came back for 
the five-cent fee that had been promised 
him; ‘‘but I don’t mind. And you'd 
ought to ’a’ seen him jump—down at the 
tavern! My!” 

And indeed, with open pride, the acro- 
bat himself bore testimony to his ability. 
‘“*T get a good living out of this leg,” he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t know what I should 
do if it was to stiffen up on me.” He 
sighed and looked anxiously at Willy 
King, who had come in to see how he 
was getting along. 

“If you keep quiet, you’ll come out all 
right,” Willy said, gruffly; ‘‘but if I 
were you, I'd try to find a more decent 
way of earning my livirg.” 

Paul laughed. ‘‘ It’s decent enough,” 
he said, ‘“‘so long as I’m decent. That's 
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the way I look at work—your trade's de- 
cent as long as you are. It isn’t being 
decent troubles me; though I will say I 
don’t like to hand round the hat. Not 
but what I’ve a right to! I do good 
work; yes, sir, first-class work. There 
ain’t a man in my class with two legs, let 
alone one, that can touch the notch I do. 
No, sir. I’m proud of my profession; but 
the trouble is—” 

‘** Well, what’s the trouble?” the doc 
tor said, crossly. 

‘*Why, it’s so uncertain,” the man 
said. ‘‘I have got as high as $1 75 ata 
performance; and then, again, I won't get 
but twenty-five cents. But if this darned 
knee was to stiffen up on me—” 

‘It won't,” William King said; ‘ but 
TI should think you could do something 
better than this, anvhow.” 

Paul looked perfectly uncomprehend- 
ing. ‘‘But I’m A1,” he insisted. ‘‘ Be- 
fore my accident I was ’way up in the 
profession. Of course this is a come- 
down, to travel and hand round the hat; 
but ['m mighty lucky I’ve got a trade to 
fall back on to support my little sister: 
she’s an invalid. And then, 1 do get 
good opportunities,” he added. 

‘** Opportunities to perform?” 

‘*No, I didn’t mean that,” 
answered, briefly. 

‘** What was your accident?” said Willy 
King. He was sitting on a wheelbarrow, 
and Paul was stretched out in the hay in 
front of him. The barn was deserted, 
for the cow was out at pasture; now and 
then a hen walked in at the open door, 
and pecked about in a vain search for 
oats; on the rafters overhead some pi- 
geons balanced and cooed, and from a 
dusty cobweb-covered window a dim 
stream of sunshine poured down on the 
man lying in the hay. Willy King took 
off his hat and clasped his hands around 
one fat knee. ‘‘ How did you hurt your- 
self?” he said. : 

‘*Trapeze. That was my line. 
it wasn’t just an accident. 
rope cut half through—” 

“What! You don’t 

se?” 

** Well, yes,” the man said, easily. ‘‘I 
guess there was no doubt of it. Well, I 
was up there right by the main pole— 
My, that’sasight! I suppose you never 
was up by the main pole during a per- 
formance?” 

** Well, no,” the doctor admitted. 


the man 


Well, 
There was a 


mean on pur- 
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‘*Yes, it's a great sight. You sit up 
there on the trapeze, and look down at 
all the rows and rows of faces, and you 
can’t hear anything but a kind of hum, 
you’re up so high—right up under the 
canvas; you can hear it, though, flapping 
and booming, cracking like a whip once 
in a while! Half of it may be in the 
sun, and then a big shadow on half of it; 
and all the people looking up at you, and 
the band squeaking away down below 
for your money’s worth! Yes, it’s a 
sight. Well, that’s all there was to it. 
I saw the rope giving, and I jumped to 
catch a flyer; and I missed it. But I 
wasn’t killed. Well, it was wonderful; 
I wasn’t killed!” He smiled as he spoke, 
but there was a brooding gravity in his 
face. 

Ill. 

Paul improved very slowly; the fact 
was the barn was comfortable and the 
perfect cure of the knee important, so 
with simple confidence in the hospital- 
ity of the three ladies, he gave himself 
up to the pleasure of convalescence. 
And it certainly was pleasant. The Misses 
Jay were very kind to him. Miss Hen- 
rietta visited him every morning, bring- 
ing his breakfast, and telling him many 
times how, when she was a little girl, 
she had been taken tothe cireus. ‘‘I saw 
a young lady ride on a horse without 
any saddle,” Miss Henrietta would say; 
‘it was really wonderful; I’ve never for- 
gotten it.” And then, after this politely 
personal reminiscence, she would talk to 
him about her poor pussy, whose affec- 
tion and intelligence gradually assumed 
abnormal proportions. Sometimes, as she 
carried his plate away, she would stop 
and call feebly, ‘* Jacky, Jacky! You 
know he might be lying sick under the 
barn,” she explained to Paul, who was 
very sympathetic. Miss Maggy went ev- 
ery day before dinner to inquire for his 
‘‘limb.” As, for Miss Jane, she came to 
the barn door upon any excuse. Into 
the starved, thin life of little Miss Jane 
had come suddenly an interest. Per- 
haps that reference to the stable in Beth- 
lehem had first given her something to 
think about. It was startlingly incon- 
gruous, but there was nothing offensive 
in it, because it was so simple; indeed, 
that it was the natural tenor of the man’s 
thought was obvious at once. The first 
morning, when Miss Henrietta took his 
breakfast out to him, she found him read- 
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ing his Bible. The next day, Maggy, 


hunting for eggs in the shed, heard some 
one singing, and listening, heard: 


“Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land. 
I am weak—” 
Then there was a pause. Then a joyous 
burst: ‘‘ yes; but Thou art mighty (I bet 
Thou art!) ;” and then the rest of it: 


“Lead me with Thy powerful hand!” 


Miss Maggy, who had the unreasoning 
emotion of the fat, repeated this with 
tears to her sisters, and added that per 
haps it might help the poor man in his 
effort to be a Christian to give him 
one of Great-grandfather Jay’s sermons 
to read. Miss Henrietta agreed vaguely, 
and then said she knew that he was a 
good-hearted person, because he had sym 
pathized so about Jacky. But Miss Jane, 
crocheting rapidly, thought to herself 
how strange it was that a man who had 
been a circus rider should be—religious! 
The fact caught her interest, just as some- 
times a point in a wide dull landscape 
catches the eye—perhaps the far-off win 
dow of some unseen house flaring sud 
denly with the sun and speaking a hun 
dred mysteries of invisible human living. 
The commonplace, healthy way in which, 
once or twice, Paul spoke of those things 
which, being so vital, are hidden by most 
of us, was a shock to her which was 
awakening. It was like letting hot sun- 
shine and vigorous wind touch sudden- 
ly some delicate, spindling plants which 
have grown always in the dark. But it 
attracted her with the curious fascination 
which the unusual, even if a little pain 
ful, has for all of us. So she went very 
often to the barn to inquire about his 
health. Sometimes she took her knitting 
and sat on the barn door step, and tried, 
in a fluttering way, to make him talk. 
This was net difficult; the acrobat was 
most cheerfully talkative. Propped up 
in the hay, he watched her, and some- 
times held her big loose ball of zephyr in 
his hands, unrolling a length or two in 
answer to her soft jerk; he told her about 
his ‘‘ business ” and the difficulties of his 
** profession,” and once in a while, very 
simply, there would come some allusion 
to deeper things. But for the most part 
he talked about being ‘‘on the road.” 
He blushed under his dark skin when 
he said that he had to hand round the 
hat after a performance; ‘‘ but it’s for my 
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sister Alice,” he explained. He had a 
good deal to say about this little sick sis- 
ter. She lived out in Iowa, he said, and 
he didn’t believe he’d ever take another 
long tramp so far east as Pennsylvania. 
‘‘Tt’s too far away. If Alice was to be 
taken bad, I might not be able to get 
back in a hurry; I mightn’t have my car 
I'm going to tramp it home in Oc- 
tober, and then I guess I'll dwell among 
mine own people, as David says.” One 
day he showed her a little dog-eared ac- 
count-book in which he kept the record 
of his receipts and expenditures. ‘‘In a 
town, I’ve got to put up ata tavern over- 
night, and that counts up. That’s why 
I like to go to little places where there 
are barns. Now there’s Mercer on that 
page; I had to pay for a license in Mer- 
cer; and the barkeepers, they charged 
too; so I only made $1 the first day, and 
75 cents the next, and $1 20 the last day. 
You’d’a’ thought I'd done better in a city, 
wouldn’t you? On that page opposite is 
my expenses. See? At the bottom o7 the 
page is what I sent Alice — $3 25 that 
week. Ihave sent her as high as $5 once.” 

It was raining, and Jane was sitting 
just inside the door; she ran her hand 
along her wooden knitting-needles, and 
then took the account-book, holding it 
nervously, as though not quite certain 
what to do with it. 

‘*T made most of that $5,” said Paul, 
‘in a saloon that was run by a man 
named Bloder.” 

‘I shouldn’t think,” Miss Jane said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ that it would be pleasant 
to—to perform in saloons.” 

‘*Oh,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ they’re just 
my place! I'd rather go to a saloon than 
have three open-air turns.” 

Jane Jay shut the little book and 
handed it back to him, a look almost of 
pain about her delicate lips. The acro- 
bat glanced at her, and then his hand- 
some face suddenly lighted. ‘* Oh, not 
the way you think—bless you, no! I 
get more men in a saloon, that’s why; 
and when the show's done, I get a hack 
at’em. I believe that when I go into a 
saloon, dirty, like as not, with old musty 
sawdust on the floor all dripped over 
with beer, and a lot of fellows just shak- 
ing hands with the devil—I believe I’m 
preaching to the spirits in prison.” 

“Why, do you mean,” she demand- 
ed—‘‘do you mean that you talk—reli- 
gion in those places?” 


fare. 
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** Yes, ma’am.” 

** Why, you ought to be a clergyman!” 
she said, impulsively. 

‘*T wish I could be,” he said, with a 
sigh. ‘* Of course that’s what I aimed 
for; but you see, with Alice to look after 
—no, I don’t suppose it ‘ll come about. 
This is the best I can do—to talk after the 
performances. But it isn’t like having a 
church with red seats and a pulpit. But 
my vow was to be a preacher, ma’am.” 

‘And then you decided to be a—to— 
to give performances?” 

‘**No, ma’'am; ‘twas like this,” he said. 
‘*T was doing trapeze business. Well, I 
was advertised all round; you ought to 
have seen the bill- boards, and Signor 
Paulo, in his great act, shooting down 
with his arms folded—this way—-across 
his breast! That was me. I got good pay 
those days; and—and I was—well,ma’am, 
I was a great sinner. I was the chief of 
sinners. Well, I had enemies in my line: 
a star always has. The greater you are,” 
said the acrobat, with perfect simplicity, 
**the more folks envy you. So somebody 
cut a rope half through right up under 
the canvas. The ropes are tested before 
every performance, so it must have been 
a quick job for the fellow that did it. I 
was sitting up there, and I seen the rope 
giving. Well, I don’t know; I don't 
know ’—his voice dropped, and he looked 
past her with rapt, unseeing eyes—** it 
was a vision, I guess—TJ seen my sin. 
‘My God! I said, out loud. I don't 
know to this day if it was because I 
was scared of being killed, or scared of 
my sin. Of course nobody could hear 
me—the horses tearing round the ring, 
and mademoiselle jumping through fire- 
hoops, and the band playing away for 
dear life. Well—it was jump, anyhow; 
so I just yelled out, ‘ You save me, and 
Til give You the credit! Then I 
jumped.” 

‘**Oh,” said Jane, panting, and knit- 
ting very fast. 

‘* Well, that was all there was to it. 
He saved me. And there was my bar- 
gain with Him. At first, seeing that my 
leg had to go, I wasn’t just sure we was 
even; and then I says to myself: ‘ Yes; 
He saved me. He only just gave me a 
pinch in the leg, for fear I'd get too stuck 
up, starring, and forget my bargain.’ I 
don't know as I would have seen it right 
off, but a minister came to see me a good 
deal in the hospital, and he gave me a lot 
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of ideas. He just pointed out that so long 
as m¥ life was saved, my bargain was 
good. ‘ You give God the glory wherever 
you go,’ he said—which is the church 
way of saying give Him the credit, you 
know. Well, at first I took it to be that 
I'd preach, respectably, in a church; I’ve 
a good deal of a gift in talking. But it 
wasn't to be,” he ended, with a sigh. 

‘“Why not?” Jane demanded, boldly. 
In her interest she rolled her work up in 
her black silk apron, and came and sat 
down beside him in the hay. Paul turned 
a little on his side, and leaning on his 
elbow, looked up at her, his dark, gentle 
eyes smiling. She would not have known 
how to say it, but she felt a dull envy 
of the passion and emotion that had illu- 
minated his face. She wished he would 
talk some more about—things. It was as 
if her numb, chilled mind tried to crouch 
closer to the warmth of his vital person- 
ality. She bent forward as she talked to 
him, and her breath came quicker. ‘‘I 
don’t see why you shouldn’t be a clergy- 
man,” she said. 

‘*Well, I haven't any education,” he 
explained. ‘‘I couldn’t stand up in a 
real church, with nice red cushions, and 
talk. You see, I don’t know things that 
church people want to hear. I don’t un- 
derstand about election, and foreordina- 
tion, and those things. You’ve got to 
have an education for a church; and an 
education costs money. And then there’s 
Alice: I can’t stop earning, you see.” He 
lapsed into silence, and Jane was silent 
too. But she looked at him again side- 
wise, and the beauty of his large frame— 
the broad deep chest, the grace and vigor 
of the long line from the shoulder to the 
knee, the powerful arm and wrist—held 
her eyes. 

‘‘My knee’s getting on,” he said, sud- 
denly; ‘‘and J think I can make a start 
in another week; but before I go I want 
to have a performance for you and the 
other two ladies—and any of your lady 
friends you'd like to invite in. I'll give 
you the best show I’ve got,” he said, his 
face eager and handsome, and all alert to 
return favor with favor, and to reveal 
the possibilities of his profession. 

‘Oh, you are very kind,” Miss Jane 
said, with a start; ‘‘Tll tell my sisters. 
They'll be very much interested, I know; 
but—but I'd like it better for you just to 
preach.” 

‘“‘T guess you ladies don’t need my kind 


of preaching,” he answered, good-natured- 
ly; ‘‘ you’re’way up above that, you know. 
You’re all ready to hear about the Trin- 
ity, and how much a cubit is, and what a 
centurion is, and free will—and all those 
things. If I ever get my education, and 
know ‘em, I'll invite you to come to my 
church. But now I'll just have to stick 
to the gospel, I guess.” 


zy, 


Those were strange days to Miss Jane 
Jay. -Into the even dulness of knitting 
afghans, and bemoaning Jacky, and won- 
dering whether the weather would be 
this or that, had come the jar of vigorous 
living, as vulgar as the honest earth— 
loud, courageous, full of toil and sweat 
and motion. Once, walking home in the 
rainy dusk, she stopped before a deserted 
cow-shed by the road-side, on which, long 
ago, had been pasted a circus advertise- 
ment. It was torn at one corner, and 
was flapping idly in the wind. The col- 
ors were washed and faded by summer 
rains, and some boys had thrown mud at 
it, but Miss Jane could still see the pic- 
ture of a man hanging by one arm from 
a trapeze, ready for the downward dive. 

‘‘Mr. Phillips used to do that,” she 
thought. She called him Mr. Phillips 
now, not Paul, as the others did in famil- 
iar and condescending kindness. She 
was glad he did not do those things now: 
the preaching lifted him to another plane 
in her mind. 

The other sisters were interested in 
Paul too, but the atrophy of years cannot 
be easily vitalized, and they did not think 
very much about him. Henrietta was 
patiently trying to accustom herself to 
Jacky’s loss. She used to sit making 
baby socks hour after hour, her poor 
vague fancy picturing the pussy’s wan- 
derings and sufferings, until for very 
wretchedness the slow painful tears would 
rise and blur the crocheting in her wrin- 
kled hands. Still, she listened when Jane 
told her this or that of Mr. Phillips; and 
she and Maggy were especially moved 
when they heard of his desire to preach 
the gospel. 

‘* He’s kind to anitnals,” said Miss Hen- 
rietta, sighing; ‘‘I saw him patting Clo- 
ver the other night. Yes, I think he’d 
make a good clergyman. Oh dear, how 
he would have loved Jacky!” 

Miss Maggy nodded approvingly, and 
said again that it was very nice for a 
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poor person to be religious. ‘‘ Perhaps 
[ll copy out one of Great-grandfather 
Jay’s sermons for him, and he can take it 
away with him, and read it aloud after 
his performances—though perhaps he 
ought to have a license for a bishop's ser- 
mon,” she added, doubtfully. ‘‘As for 
his performing for us”—for Miss Jane 
had repeated Paul’s offer—‘‘I suppose it 
would seem ungracious not to let him do 
it.” 

But when the day came that Paul’s 
knee was strong enough for gymnastics, 
the two older ladies were really quite in- 
terested in his ‘‘ show,” as he called it. 
‘He is going to do it to-night,” Miss 
Maggy said; ‘‘and he says that it will be 
in the finest style! He said he would 
wear tights. I didn’t like to ask him 
what they were, as it is not, I think, del- 
icate to refer to any special garment of a 

~a gentleman’s wardrobe; but I did won- 
der.” 

‘*Tt means stays, I suppose,” said Miss 
Henrietta. ‘‘I don’t see why he men- 
tioned them, I’m sure.” 

‘* Oh, well, a person in Paul’s walk of 
life does not realize the impropriety of 
such an allusion before ladies,” said Miss 
Maggy, kindly. ‘ He is a well-meaning 
man, but of course he does not make del- 
icate distinctions. I hope he’s not disap- 
pointed because we are not asking any 
one in; but we couldn't do that. Henri- 
etta, would you put a white border on 
this baby blanket, or a blue one?” 

‘*T think,” said Jane, breathing quick- 
ly, ‘‘that Mr. Phillips is just as delicate 
as any one.” 

‘*T like blue best,”” Miss Henrietta said. 

Jane’s hands trembled, and she put 
her knitting down. ‘‘I’m going to ask 
him if he doesn’t want another lamp for 
to-night. We can let him have two,” 
she said, indifferent to poor Miss Maggy’s 
sigh that if would use up a good deal of 
oil. She went swiftly down the garden 
to the stable, where Paul welcomed her 
with enthusiasm, and asked her if she 
didn’t think he had made things look 
pretty nicely. ‘‘I feel nervous about my 
knee,” he said, ‘‘ but I'm mostly worried 
for fear I won’t do my best before the 
ladies. It’s more embarrassing to have 
a little select audience like this, than a 
big dress circle.” His tone seemed to 
range her on his side, as opposed to the 
‘‘audience,” which gave her a new and 
distinct feeling of responsibility that was 
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almost anxiety. She told him about the 
lamps, and advised him as to which end 
of the open space between the stalls and 
the feed- bins should be the stage. She 
laughed, in her flurried way, until the 
tears came into her eyes, at some of his 
jokes, and she asked questions, and even 
made one or two suggestions. Perhaps 
she had never been so excited in her life. 

Then she went back to the house. 
‘* We'll put on our best dresses,” she said 
to her sisters, in a breathless way. 

‘Oh, Janie, not to go and sit in the 
barn?” protested Miss Maggy. 

‘*T will,” Miss Jane said, with spirit. 
‘*T think it’s only polite. And please, 
girls, each of you bring your bedroom 
candle over with you. He says he wants 
as much light as possible. Ohdear! he is 
so much superior to his profession!” she 
burst out, her face flushing. 

The best clothes were wonderingly con- 
ceded by the two older sisters, and after 
tea, in the September dusk, before the 
moon rose, the three Misses Jay stepped 
out across the yard to the barn. Each 
had a lighted candle in her hand, and 
each held up her petticoats carefully, 
and walked gravely, with a troubled con- 
sciousness of the unusualness of the occa- 
sion. 

The barn was very bright: Paul had 
borrowed some lanterns from a neighbor, 
and added two or three he had found 
in the loft, and all the lamps Jane could 
bring him from the house. The narrow 
space in front of the stalls was swept and 
garnished, and at its further end were 
three chairs, each with a bunch of golden- 
rod tied on the back. The lanterns swung 
from the rafters, and the lamps stood on 
the top of the feed-bin, and the three bed- 
room candles were deposited, at Jane’s 
command, on three upturned buckets in 
front of what was evidently Paul’s end of 
the open space. When tle sisters enter- 
ed there was a rustle among the pigeons 
overhead, and the cow, rubbing her neck 
against her stanchion, stopped, and look- 
ed at them with mild, wondering eyes, 
and then drew a long, fragrant sigh, and 
went on chewing her cud. 

‘*This is very strange,” said Miss Hen- 
rietta. 

“Tt is very exciting, 
Maggy, nervously. 

The gleam of all the lights, the candle- 
flames bending and flaring in wandering 
draughts, the gigantic shadows between 
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the rafters, the silence, except for Clover’s 
soft breaths, Paul's impressive absence— 
were all strange, almost alarming. 

As for Miss Jane, she looked around her 
but said nothing. 

‘*Shall we sit down?” Miss Maggy ask- 
ed,in a whisper. ‘‘ Where is he, Janie?” 

‘* He will come in a few moments,” said 
Jane. ‘‘ Yes, sit down, please.” 

She went over to the bin to turn up one 
of the lamps, and looked, with anxious 
responsibility, towards the unused stall 
which Paul had told her was to be his 
dressing-room. Suppose he didn’t do 
well? She was nervous to have him be- 
gin and get through with it. 

Suddenly, back in the shadows, Paul 
began to whistle: 


“T'm dreaming now of Hallie, 
Sweet Hallie, sweet Hallie ;” 


then he came bounding out, bowed, 
whirled round on his crutch, and stood 
still, laughing. Jane caught her breath, 
her feet and hands grew cold; the other 
two sisters murmured, agitatedly. Paul 
was clothed in his black tights and scar- 
let breech-cloth; a small scarlet cap was 
set side-wise on his head, and his crutch 
was wound with scarlet ribbons. 

** Ladies,” he began, ‘‘I shall have the 
pleasure—” 

“*T really think—I really feel—” said 
Miss Maggy, rising. 

‘*I—I’m afraid, perhaps—such a cos- 
tume—’’ murmured Miss Henrietta. 

Paul looked at them in astonishment. 
‘‘Is anything wrong, ladies? If you'll 
just be seated, I'll begin at once.” 

‘*Do sit down,” Miss Jane entreated, 
faintly; ‘* people always dress — that 
way.” 

The two older sisters stared at her in 
amazement. ‘‘ But, Janie—” whispered 
Miss Henrietta. 

‘* You can go,” said Jane, ‘‘ but I shall 
stay. I think it’s unkind to criticise his 
clothes.” 

‘‘If he only had some clothes,” Miss 
Maggy answered, in despair. But they 
sat down. They could not go and leave 
Jane; it would have been an impropri- 
ety. As for Paul, he plunged at once 
into his performance, with his running 
commentary of fun and jokes. Always 
beginning, ‘‘Ladies!” Once _ inadver- 
tently he added, ‘‘and gentlemen,” but 
stopped, with some embarrassment, to 
explain that he got so used to his ‘‘ pat- 


ter ’ that he just ran it off without think- 
ing. His agility and strength and grace 
were really remarkable, but Jane Jay 
watched him with hot discomfort; once. 
when he turned a somersault, as lightly 
as a thistle seed is blown from its stalk. 
she looked away. But the rest of the 
‘*audience ” began to be really interested 
and a little excited. ‘‘ Just see that!” Miss 
Maggy kept saying. ‘‘Isn’t it wonder 
ful!” 

‘*But if any one should call,” Miss 
Henrietta whispered, ‘‘I should swoon 
with embarrassment. Still, I am sure 
it’s very creditable. Once, when I was 
a child, I went to the circus, and saw a 
man jump that way.” 

Jane’s face was stinging. ‘‘I don’t like 
it at all,” she said, under her breath. She 
looked at one of the lamps on the feed- 
bin until it blurred and made the water 
stand in her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, I wish he would 
stop!” she said to herself. 

‘“*Tf,” said Paul, ‘‘any lady in the au- 
dience would care to hold her hat up 
above my head, I may demonstrate a high 
kick !” 

**T will, Mr. Phillips,’ Miss Jane said, 
briefly. 

‘*Oh, Janie—” said Miss Henrietta. 

“Oh, my dear, really—” murmured 
Miss Maggy. 

‘Tf you'll stand up on this bin, 
ma'am,” said Paul, taking off his cap with 
a sweeping bow. 

For just an instant Jane hesitated, which 
gave Miss Maggy the chance to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
Jane, my dear--really, I don’t think—” 

‘*T don’t mind in the least,” said Miss 
Jane, breathlessly. 

‘Well, wait,” Maggy entreated; ‘‘ if 
you must do it, let me run back to the 
house and bring over one of my skirts. 
I'm taller than you are, and if you put it 
on, it will be longer and hide your feet.” 

Miss Jane nodded. ‘I'll come in a 
moment, Mr. Phillips,” she said, in a 
fluttered voice; and when Miss Maggy, 
very much out of breath, brought the 
skirt, she slipped it on, and climbing up 
on to the bin, stood, the long black folds 
hanging in a clumsy and modest heap 
about her feet, and held out the hat; her 
face was stern and set. She was miser- 
ably ashamed. The two other sisters 
gaped up at her apprehensively, but with 
undisguised interest. Paul, however, did 
not share the emotions of the moment; he 
leaped over three chairs arranged in a 
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pyramid, twirled round on his crutch, and 
then, with a bound up into the air, lifted 
with his foot the hat out of Jane’s ner- 
vous hand. Then he stopped, by force of 
habit, to wait for applause; the two ladies 
before him said, faintly, ‘‘ Dear me!” But 
they whispered to each other that it was 
wonderful. 

Jane, gathering up the long skirt in 
her hands, looked down at him, and said 
nothing. 

He turned, kissed his hand to her, and 
bowed so low that the scarlet cockade on 
his eap swept the floor; his dark eyes, 
looking up at her, caught the flare of the 
candle-light in a sudden flash. 

Jane Jay’s heart came up in her throat. 

That was the end of the show. The 
three candles of the foot-lights were burn- 
ing with a guttering flame; the cow had 
gone down on her knees, and then come 
heavily to the floor, ready for sleep. 
Paul, out of breath, but very much pleased 
with the condition of his knee, sat down 
on one of the overturned buckets and 
fanned himself. 

‘‘This is the time you preach, isn’t it, 
Mr. Phillips?” Miss Jane said. It was as 
if she were trying to bring him back to 
his true self. 

‘*When I get through a performance? 
Yes, ma'am. People are pretty good- 
natured then, and willing to listen, you 
know.” 

He laughed as he spoke. There was 
always a laugh ready to bubble over when 
he talked. 

‘Tt is a pity,” said Miss Henrietta, 
vaguely, ‘‘that Paul's circumstances in 
life did not permit him to study for the 
ministry.” 

‘**That’s so,” said Paul; ‘‘ but my folks 
couldn't have afforded it when I was 
growing up, even if I’d had a mind to— 
which I didn’t, till I was converted, and 
I was twenty-four then.” 

‘Tt isn’t too late yet, is it?” said Mag- 
gy, sympathetically. ‘‘ Perhaps Dr. Lav- 
endar could help you to get a scholarship 
somewhere. I know he wrote letters 
about a scholarship when the Smiths’ old- 
est boy wanted to go to college.” 

Jane’s face flushed suddenly. ‘I 
never thought of that! Why, Mr. Phil- 
lipsp—why shouldn’t you study now?” 

Paul had stopped fanning himself, and 
was listening. ‘‘I’ve heard of scholar- 
ships,” he said, ‘‘but I never had any- 
body to put me in the way of them.” 
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Miss Jane, in her excited interest, did 
not notice that her sisters had risen and 


were waiting for her. ‘‘Come, Janie,” 


they murmured; and Jane came, reluc- 
must see Dr. Lavendar 
she said, as they drew her 
‘*Oh, I believe, I believe you can 


tantly. ‘‘ You 
to - morrow,” 
away. 
do it!” 

And as the three sisters, with their emp- 
ty candlesticks in their hands, walked 
back in the moonlight to their own door, 
she said again and again, ‘‘ Yes, he must 
be a clergyman—he must!” 

Miss Maggy smiled indulgently, and 
said that she supposed Jane had it in her 
blood to work for the church. ‘‘ Great- 
grandfather Jay was always encoura- 
ging young men to enter the minis- 
try,” she said, ‘‘and Janie inherits it, I 
suppose.” And then Miss Maggy said 
that she was worried to death because 
she didn’t think the new pink worsted 
was a good match for the pink they had 
been using. 

When Miss Jane went to her room 
she was too excited to go to bed; there 
was a spot of color in her cheeks, and 
her eyes shone ;—a clergyman! yes; why 
not? 

It seemed to Miss Jane, because of the 
beating of her heart and the swelling of 
her throat, that her hope for Paul was 
desire for the Kingdom of God. How 
much good he would do in the world if 
he only were a clergyman; if he had 
a church, and wore a surplice! He 
would talk differently then, and not say 
“ain't”; and he would take dinner with 
Dr. Lavendar, and go to Mrs. Dale’s for 
tea; he might even be assistant at St. 
Michael’s! For Dr. Lavendar was get- 
ting old, and by the time Mr. Phillips 
took orders, there would have to be an 
assistant at St. Michael’s. Jane Jay sat 
down and leaned her elbows on the win- 
dow-sill, and looked out into the misty 
September night. She could see the black 
pitch-roof of the stable, where a lamp 
was still burning. It came to her that 
perhaps Paul was kneeling there. Some- 
thing lifted in her like a wave. She 
felt a strange longing for tears; she, too, 
wanted to pray, to cry out for some- 
thing—for pardon for her sins, perhaps, 
or for death and heaven. She said to 
herself that she loved her Saviour ;—this 
was what Mr. Phillips called ‘‘ conver- 
sion,” she thought. ‘‘ Oh,” she said, in 
a broken, breathless way—‘‘oh, I am a 
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great sinner! He has converted me.” 
She murmured over and over that she 
had sinned; in the exaltation of the mo- 
ment she did not stop to search the blank 
white page of her life to find a stain. 

Then she covered her face with her 
hands, and knelt down and prayed pas- 
sionately. 

V. 

Paul Phillips was to set out on the 
road the next day; but the hope that had 
leaped up at Miss Maggy’s words made 
him eager to follow the suggestion of 
seeing Dr. Lavendar. 

Jane Jay, her face pale, but full of 
some exalted consciousness, went early 
to the rectory and told the story of Paul 
and his aspirations. ‘‘It is very inter- 
esting,” Dr. Lavendar said, ‘‘very in- 
teresting. Of course I'll see him. Jane, 
my dear, it is wonderful, as you say. 
The Lord is able to raise up children to 
Abraham out of—anything! Send him 
along. Tell him to be here at ten 
o'clock.” 

Jane went back to the stable and gave 
Paul the message. He was kneeling 
down, packing his few possessions in his 
knapsack, unwinding the scarlet ribbons 
from his crutch, and taking the cockade 
out of his cap. He looked up anxiously. 
‘*Does he think—” he began. 

‘* You are to go and see him at ten, Mr. 
Phillips,” she said; ‘‘and—you will be 
a clergyman!” Paul drew a long breath 
and went on with his packing; but there 
was a light in his eyes. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, ‘‘ sometimes 
it seems to me that our disappointments 
are His appointments? Just drop the 
dis, you know. It makes ’em real plea- 
sant to look at them that way. It was 
a disappointment to wrench my knee; 
there’s no use denying it; and yet look 
what may come out of it!” He gave a 
smiling upward look of the frankest, 
most good-humored affection, as though 
communing with Some One she did not 
see. 

Miss Jane watched him without speak- 
ing. She stcod leaning against the feed- 
bin, twisting a bit of straw nervously, 
looking at him, and then looking away. 

‘*You will be a clergyman,” she said, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ But I want you to 
know now,—I want to tell you—” 

Paul had risen, and had gotten his 
erutch under his arm; but there was 
something in her voice that made him 
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look at her keenly; then, instantly, he 
turned his eyes away. 

‘*T want you to know-—that [—oh—un 
til you came I never thought anything- 
mattered. I never really cared; though 
I went to church, and my father was a 
clergyman, and Great-grandfather Jay 
was a bishop. But I—I didn’t really—” 
She faltered, trembling very much, her 
throat swelling again, and her face i| 
lumined. ‘‘ You’ve made me-—religious 
I think,” she ended, in a whisper. 

‘*T thank the Lord if He’s spoken a 
word through me,” the man said, tender- 
ly; but he did not look into her face. 

Miss Jane went away hurriedly, run- 
ning, poor girl! the last half of the way 
to her own room; there she lay upon 
She 


her bed, face downward, trembling. 
was very happy. 


When Paul came limping into the rec- 
tory, the old clergyman gave him a steady 
look; then all his face softened and 
brightened, and he took his hand into 
both his own. ‘‘Sit down,” he said, 
‘‘and we'll have a pipe. Well, you had 
an ugly fall, didn’t you? How’s your 
knee?” 

‘Well, the darned thing’s all right 
now,” said Paul, with his kindling smile, 
‘but it’s been slow enough. I don’t 
know what I would have done if the 
ladies hadn’t been so kind to me.” 

‘* And you are starting out again now, 
are you?” said Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘ Oh, that's 
my dog, Danny. Danny, give your paw, 
sir, like a gentleman.” 

Paul seized the dog by the scruf of the 
neck and put him on his knee. ‘‘ Ain't 
he a fine one?” he said, chuckling. 
‘*Look at him licking my finger! Yes, 
sir; I'm going on the road again; but Miss 
Jane Jay, she told me that maybe you 
could put me in the way of getting an 
education, so as I could be a preacher.” 

‘But I understand you do _ preach 
now?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

‘Yes, sir; but not properly. I just 
talk to’em. Plain, man to man. I get 
at them after I’ve given a show on the 
road or in the saloons. But---it’s a hard 
line, sir. I—used to be a drinking man 
myself,” he ended, in a low voice. 

The old minister nodded. ‘‘ You go 
right into the enemy’s country?” 

‘** Yes,” Paul said, briefly. 

“It gives you a hold on ’em?” Dr. Lay- 
endar suggested. 
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‘‘That’s so,” Paul said. ‘‘ I sometimes 
think if I hadn’t been there myself I 
wouldn’t know how to put it to them. 
Still,” he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you can’t 
apply that doctrine generally. It would 
be kind of dangerous. We don’t want 
to sin that grace may abound. Well, it’s 
mixing. You see, that’s where I feel the 
need of an education, sir. That, and peo- 
ple going down to the pit: the pit ain’t 
just according to my ideas of fairness.” 

‘‘How do you explain those things?” 
asked the old man. 

‘‘Oh, well, I just say to myself, ‘ He 
understands His business.’” 

‘The Judge of all the earth shall do 
right!” said Dr. Lavendar. ‘‘Tell me 
some more.” 

So Paul, stroking Danny’s shaggy little 
head, told him, fully. Dr. Lavendar got 
up once, and tramped about the room, 
with his coat tails pulled forward under 
his arms,and his hands in his pockets; 
once his pipe went out, and once he took 
his spectacles off and wiped them. 

When the story was finished he came 
and sat down beside the younger man, 
and struck him on the knee with a trem- 
bling hand. ‘‘ My dear brother! my dear 
brother!” he said. ‘‘Go back to the roads 


and the saloons, and prepare the way of 
the Lord, and make straight His paths!” 


Paul put Danny down, gently, and 
looked up with a puzzled face. 

Sir,” said Dr. Lavendar, ‘‘ the Lord 
has educated you. You don’t need the 
schooling of men. See what a work has 
been given you to do: Paul, a minister 
to the Gentiles!” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Paul, “if I can just 
get some education. If I can know a few 
things.” 

‘*My dear friend,” said the old man, 
smiling, ‘‘you know what is best worth 
knowing in the world: you know your 
Master. He’s put you to do a work for 
Him which most of his ministers are not 
capable of doing. You have a congre- 
gation, young man, that we old fellows 
would give our ears to get. Who would 
listen to me if I went into Van Horn’s 
and talked to them? Not one! They’d 
slink out the back door. And I can’t 
get ’em into my churech—though I've 
got the red cushions,” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, his eyes twinkling. ‘‘ No, sir; your 
work’s been marked out for you. Do it! 
—and may the Lord bless you, and bless 
the word you speak!” His face moved, 
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and he took off his glasses again, and 
polished them on his big red silk hand- 
kerchief. 

Paul’s bewildered disappointment was 
evident in his face. So evident that Dr. 
Lavendar set himself to tell him, in pa- 
tient detail, what he thought of the situa- 
tion; and as he talked the light came. 
‘*IT see,” the young man said once or 
twice, softly, as though to himself; ‘‘I 
see—I see.’ It came to him, as it comes 
to most of us, if we live long enough, that 
when we ask for a stone, He sometimes 
gives us bread—if we will but open our 
eyes to see it. 

3ut when he rose to go, there was a 
solemn moment of silence. Then the old 
minister, with his hand uplifted above the 
young minister's head, said: 

‘‘ Almighty God, who hath given you 
this will to do all these things, grant also 
unto you strength and power to perform 
the same, that He may accomplish His 
work which He hath begun in you, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Paul, leaning on his crutch, covered 
his face with his hands, and said, passion- 
ately, ‘‘ Amen.” 


When he went back to the three ladies, 
the uplifting of that moment lingered in 
his eyes. He came into the sitting-room, 
where Miss Henrietta and Miss Maggy 
were at work; it was a cool September 
day, and a little fire crackled in the grate. 
The room was hot, and smelt of worsted; 
Miss Henrietta’s canary hung in the sun- 
ny window, cracking his hemp seeds, and 
ruffling his feathers aftera splashing bath. 
The two ladies were rocking and knitting, 
and Miss Henrietta had been saying how 
much she missed rolling her big pink ball 
along the floor for Jacky to play with. 
‘*Though he didn’t play much,” she said; 
‘*he was getting oid.” 

‘‘T used to think he was lazy,” ob- 
served Miss Maggy, comfortably. 

‘**No, he wasn’t,” Miss Henrietta retort- 
ed. ‘‘ You never appreciated Jacky.” 

‘“Yes, I did,’ Maggy remonstrated; 
‘‘only I never called him human.” 

‘‘Human! Well, I think that some 
cats are nicer than most people,” old Hen- 
rietta replied, with heat. 

It was just then that Paul came in to 
report the result of nis interview with Dr. 
Lavendar. He was very brief about it, 
and as he talked the solemn look faded, 
and he spoke with open cheerfulness. 
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though with reserve. ‘‘I guess he’s 
right,” he said; ‘‘the place for me is the 
place where I'm put; I guess he’s right. 
Well, ladies, I came to say good-by, and 
to thank you, and—” 

‘*Do you mean,” said Jane, from the 
doorway behind him, ‘‘ that Dr. Laven- 
dar won't help you to be a clergyman?” 
Her face was pale, and then flooded with 
crimson; she was trembling very much. 
‘‘Tt is wicked!’ Her voice was sudden- 
ly shrill, but broke almost into a sob. 
‘* You ought to be a clergyman!” 

Paul held up his hand with a certain 
authority. ‘‘I have been called to do 
my own work,” he said. 

‘*T guess Dr. Lavendar’s right, Janie,” 
Miss Maggy said, soothingly. ‘* Paul, I'm 
going to give you one of Bishop Jay’s 
sermons. I’ve copied it out, and I’m sure 
you will make good use of it.” 

Then she asked some friendly questions 
about his route, and brought him the ser- 
mon, and a little luncheon she had pre- 
pared; and then Paul began to make his 
adieux. He said much of their kindness 
to him, and his wish that he could ever 
have the chance to do anything for them; 
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while they politely deprecated anything 
that they haddone. Miss Henrietta shook 
hands with him, and said that if he 
should meet a white cat anywhere, to 
be sure and see if he answered to the 
name of Jacky. Miss Maggy bade him 
be very careful of his limb, and hoped he 
would find his sister better. ‘‘And if 
you ever get so far east again, you must 
come and see us,” she said, kindly. 

Jane gave him her hand; but she let 
it slip listlessly from his fingers. ‘‘ Good 
by,” she said, dully. 

Paul, shouldering his knapsack, waved 
his hat gayly, and started off, limping 
down the path to the street. 

‘** Well, now really, for a person in his 
position,” said Miss Maggy, ‘‘he has be 
haved very well, hasn't he?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” old Henrietta agreed ; 
‘‘and he was so sympathetic, too. See, 
Maggy, this needle does make a looser 
stitch—don’t you think so?” 

no 

Jane leaned her forehead against the 
window and looked down the road, where 
there was a little cloud of dust for a mo- 
ment; then it disappeared. 


GLADSTONE. 


REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND AN ESTIMATE. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


IV. 
SYAID the late Mr. Abraham Hayward, 
S ‘*There is but one fault I have to 
find with Mr. Gladstone: he won't look 
out of the window.” Mr. Bryce says ‘‘ he 
was too self-absorbed, too eagerly interest- 
ed in the ideas that suited his own cast of 
thought, to be able to watch and gauge the 
tendencies of the multitude.” And again, 
‘*Tt was the masses who took their view 
from him, not he who took his mandate 
from the masses.”” With reference to the 
matters Mr. Bryce is discussing, the Irish 
Church, the Turks, and home -rule, this 
last is true. Both are as true as epigram- 
matic sayings can well be. Certainly 
he took account of the publie opinion of 
the time; he could not have carried on 
the business of a party leader for a day 
unless he did that, or the business of gov- 
erning an empire. His own statement 
was that he looked about him; that he 
found enough to occupy his mind and in- 


form his judgment in that way—that 
sufficient unto the day was the business 


thereof. ‘To-morrow, yes; but much be- 
yond that, no.” 

Mr. Hayward was one of the men most 
constantly in contact with Mr. Gladstone, 
one who made it his business to acquaint 
him with the state of mind prevailing in 
that world, which Hayward knew as well 
as anybody, or better than anybody—the 
world of society and of politiesin London. 
And yet Hayward, with all his daily re- 
plenished stores of knowledge, could not 
make such an impression on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind as satisfied him, after years 
and years of familiar intercourse, that he 
really did give heed to what was going 
ou about him— heed enough to make him 
steer a safe course. 

You might have heard something like 
this from others. The whips in the House 
of Commons are good authorities on such 
a point. It was their business to keep 
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their chief informed of the state of opin- 
ion in the House, and especially the opin- 
ion of his own party in the House. They 
did. They saw him constantly. From 
two or three of the best—for there was an 
ever-changing succession of these useful 
personages —I have heard the same ac- 
count of their relations with Mr. Giad- 
He always listened. He was nev- 
er impatient. He could accept ill news 
as readily as good—that is to say, he de- 
sired to know, so long as his mind was 
in the formative state, the exact facts. 
Yet he often appeared to make up his 
mind without much reference to them. 
He often disregarded the opinion of his 
supporters. A leader sometimes must— 
that is what he is a leader for; but those 
about him sometimes thought he over- 
rode the judgment of others when he 
might have conformed to it and still 
carried his point. In other words, he 
never was & first-rate party leader. 

He did not keep his party together. 
Sometimes he would not take the trouble. 
Sometimes his masterfulness was too 
plain. Men like to be ruled gently; and 
Mr. Gladstone, though always consider- 
ate, was not always gentle. Sir William 
Harcourt describes him as the kindest 
and least exacting of chiefs. That is the 
testimony of one who knew him five-and- 
forty years, and was often and long his 
colleague; himself a man of such force 
of character, and liking to have his own 
way, that his evidence is of great value. 

When he chose he could do almost 
anything with almost anybody. I will 
take the split of the Liberal party over 
home-rule as a brilliant instance of Mr. 
Gladstone's defect as a party leader, and 
also of his genius in dealing with men 
when he cared to take the trouble. First 
of all, he took few of his chief colleagues 
into his confidence. His somersault into 
the Irish camp was, to most of them, a 
surprise. They knew of his resolution only 
after it was formed; and to say that it 
was formed is to say that it was irrevo- 
cable. If he had wanted to carry with 
him such men as Bright, as Lord Hart- 
ington, as the Duke of Argyll, as Mr. 
Chamberlain, the least he could do was 
to discuss his new policy with them be- 
fore -it was settled. But he did not. 
Bright he counted on, because he knew 
well Bright's personal devotion to him, 
and his perfect loyalty of nature. But 
Bright was loyal first of all to his con- 
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victions and sense of duty; that also Mr. 
Gladstone ought to have known—and 
must have known, but failed to consider. 

Lord Hartington’s is a nature not less 
sincere and not less self-centred than 
Bright’s. He was long known—before 
the break—as one of the two or three 
men who told Mr. Gladstone the full 
truth, and exactly what they thought on 
all matters of high politics. The fact that 
most men did not, makes one reflect a 
little. Why did they not?) Was it be- 
cause their counsels were coldly received? 
Did it require a certain amount of cour- 
age to face the great man in cabinet, or 
in his private room in the House of Com- 
mons, where so many momentous consul- 
tations occurred? Lord Hartington, at 
any rate, was, and is, absolutely indepen- 
dent in his judgment. But Mr. Gladstone 
asked no counsel of Lord Hartington 
and gave him none of his confidence 
while the new home-rule policy was still 
embryonic. 

He held aloof from Mr. Chamberlain 
for different reasons—the two men were 
antipathetic to each other: perhaps, in a 
sense injurious to neither, distrusted each 
other. That is a case where Mr. Glad- 


stone’s policy of silence is more easily 


explicable; but in negotiation with Mr. 
Chamberlain afterward he showed pre- 
cisely the same want of flexibility as a 
party leader. The two men very nearly 
came together, but not quite. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, I don’t doubt, was as stiff as his 
former chief. ‘‘If I had been Chamber- 
lain,” said Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘‘I 
am sure that Mr. Gladstone and I could 
have struck a bargain.” Lord Randolph 
had in him that proneness to compromise 
which makes combined and continuous 
action in public life possible to men whose 
temperaments differ, whose views on mi- 
nor matters differ, but who are agreed 
on essentials, and ought therefore to act 
steadily together. 

But when we come to look at the other 
side it is to be seen that wilfulness was 
not always a trait of Mr. Gladstone. One 
of the men he carried with him, when he 
marched over to Parnell and took service 
under that great Irish chief, was Lord 
Spencer. He saw Lord Spencer’s impor- 
tance. He had been twice Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He was Lord Lieu- 
tenant when the Phoenix Park murders 
were committed, and after. If any man 
knew how deeply the so-called home-rule 
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movement was stained with crime, Lord 
Spencer knew. It was believed by those 
who best understood that upright, gallant, 
loyal nature that nothing could induce 
him to enlist under the same flag with 
the allies of the physical foree party. But 
he did. 

‘How can it have been’ brought 
about?” asked a friend. The reason is 
illuminative: 

‘‘Tf you had ever been shut up in a 
room as Spencer was with Gladstone for 
half an hour, you would not ask.” 

It is no reflection on Lord Spencer. 
Few men would have resisted, or ever 
did resist, the mingled charm and au- 
thority Mr. Gladstone knew how to exert 
when he was bent on making a convert. 
The trouble with him, or one trouble, as a 
party leader was that he would not exert 
it often enough. 

There grew up a notion, on more occa- 
sions than one, that Mr. Gladstone would 
not readily embark in war. Readily, 
perhaps, he would not. The surrender 
to the Boers was thought an act of cow- 
ardice. Whatever it was, cowardice had 
nothing to do with it, nor with any other 
act of Mr. Gladstone's public or private 
life. But the notion spread, and the in- 
fluence of it abroad was mischievous. 
Russia presumed on it; so did France. 
At the time of the Penjdeh incident Mr. 
Gladstone took a tone which ought to 
have convinced Europe, and particularly 
Russia, how dangerous it was to press 
him beyond a certain point.” But they 
were not convinced. 

One of his colleagues, himself a man 
supposed to have no great eagerness for 
conflict, was so convinced as to become 
alarmed for peace. In the midst of the 
Afghan dispute—about the time when 
Mr. Gladstone declared so impressively 
in the House of Commons that the book 
was not yet closed, and that another chap- 
ter might have to be added—I met this 
peace-loving colleague. He loved Mr. 
Gladstone also, and resented the current 
criticisms on him, which sometimes pass- 
ed into sneers. He said: 

‘*True, Mr. G. will not fight to please 
these jingoes, nor perhaps for the same 
objects which would lead them to war. 
But give him a cause he thinks just, and 
the old man will fight harder and longer 
than any of them. He will fight for the 
empire. He is an imperialist; nothing 
of the Little- Englander about him. 


Make no mistake. He knows that the 
empire was won by the sword, and must 
be kept by the sword.” 

A just estimate, I thought, and still 
think. Who could look into his face and 
doubt it? Who that ever saw the deep fire 
in his eyes when he was angered could 
doubt that the gaudium certaminis was 
his whenever the contest was worthy of 
him or of his country? 

After the Emperor of Russia had re 
warded General Komaroff for his share 
in the Penjdeh business with a jewelled 
sword, I met again this peace-loving col 
league of the Prime Minister. The Em 
peror’s shifty tactics, and his reward to 
the officer who had improved them into 
open perfidy, were mentioned. ‘‘ I should 
like,” said this English lover of peace, 
‘*to cram Komaroff’s sword down his 
lying throat.’ Then, after a pause, ‘* And, 
you may depend upon it, so would Mr. 
Gladstone.” I did not in the least doubt 
it. 

How ill Mr. Gladstone was often in 
formed in foreign politics, how little he 
eared about them, as a rule, except so far 
as they affected politics at home, and how 
little he troubled himself to anticipate 
events, is known. It happened to me to 
see more than one curious instance of it. 
I was staying in the same house in, I 
think, January, 1884; whatever the year, 
it was the occasion of a ministerial crisis 
in Egypt, which everybody knew to be 
imminent, and which promised to be, as 
it proved to be, a turning - point in the 
government of that country, and there- 
fore in that Anglo-Egyptian policy for 
which Mr. Gladstone was responsible. 

Lord Granville, then Foreign Minister, 
was with him. It was eleven o’clock of 
a Sunday morning, and the two sat on 
the veranda looking into the grounds 
and talked. The Observer, the one paper 
then published in London on Sunday 
which ever had any news, had arrived 
some time before, and lay on a table un- 
opened. It contained the announcement 
that the Egyptian ministry had resigned. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were 
conversing tranquilly, and, it was evi- 
dent, on matters remote from Egypt. I 
asked if any despatch-boxes had arrived 
from the Foreign Office. No, I wastold; 
they were expected shortly, but nobody 
seemed to care deeply whether they came 
or not. The indifference struck me as 
curious, and I still felt sure that the Prime 
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Minister and Foreign Minister knew no- 
thing of what long before this all Lon- 
don, and certainly every minister on the 
Continent, knew and was eagerly discuss- 
ing. 

So I asked Lord Granville, as careless- 
ly as I could, whether the overthrow of 
the Egyptian ministry was likely to have 
any serious consequences. ‘* What!” 
cried Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘Are they out? 
Why do you say that? How do you 
know?” I handed him the paper. The 
two gray heads bent over it together, 
read the despatches, consulted hurriedly, 
then sent word to their host, who appear- 
ed, and Lord Granville announced that 
he must go up to town at once. Trains 
are infrequent on Sundays; the last morn- 
ing train had gone; there was no other 
for hours. It ended in his being sent up 
in his host’s private hansom—a twenty 
miles drive. The despatches he ought 
to have received from the Foreign Office 
came down by rail and special messenger 
not long after Lord Granville had left. 
With that degree of precision were the 
foreign affairs of Great Britain at that 
time conducted. Mr. Gladstone was not 
primarily responsible for the slackness of 
the Foreign Office. But he was respon- 


sible for himself, and this leisurely way 


of considering a critical situation abroad 
was entirely characteristic of him. 


An estimate? Eaéh American will in- 
evitably form his own, and none can be 
final, none complete. Mr. Gladstone in- 
dicated some time before his death his 
own view of his own public life and ser- 
vices. He spoke of the period as one of 
emancipation. He would like us to be- 
lieve that during sixty years he had been 
chiefly occupied in enlarging the liber- 
ties of the people of England, and from 
time to time of other peoples as well. 
That is true in part, but only in part. 
He did not begin as a champiom of lib- 
erty. At no time during his great career 
was he the first to take up any great 
political or social reform. There was 
none which he did not at first oppose, or 
at least hesitate to support. He was an 
opportunist —the greatest of his time. 
His devotion to reforms began in each 
case when each reform began to have a 
fair prospect of political success. He had 
the spirit neither of the missionary nor of 
the martyr.’ It was his business to give 
legislative form and effect to such mea- 
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sures of political amelioration as seemed 
likely to secure a majority. That he did 
with consummate skill and capacity. 
He swept away abuses. He removed 
obstacles. He opened the doors. Those 
measures with which his name is most 
closely connected were not measures of 
construction. His genius was not con- 
structive. He was not an idealist. Specu- 
lative politics had no attraction for him. 
The enunciation of a principle distressed 
him; he resented and invariably resisted 
the introduction into the House of Com- 
mons of an abstract resolution. He was 
for practical polities. He did a vast work, 
in which somebody else was always the 
pioneer. In free trade, in freer suffrage, 
in education, others led, Mr. Gladstone 
followed. His adhesion to each cause 
coincided with the moment when its suc- 
cess had become, to his mind, certain, 
when the movement of forces had be- 
come irresistible. That was his concep- 
tion of statesmanship. It may or may 
not be the highest. But, granted the con- 
ception, no man ever acted upon it with 
greater energy, more abounding resources, 
more patience, tact, or courage. 

The same is true, though with a differ- 
ence, of his Irish home-rule venture—the 
great catastrophe of his life. He em- 
barked upon that scheme as a crew leaves 
a sinking ship. It was his sole resource 
—his one chance, as he thought, of re- 
gaining power. He believed the English 
mind was in a state when it could be 
brought to accept Disunion—the disin- 
tegration of the United Kingdom. No 
act of his life showed him so clearly out 
of touch with the English, so incapable 
of appreciating what lay deepest in the 
English character. The disaster he 
brought upon himself and his party was 
deserved, but the gallantry and resource 
with which he strove during all these 
years to turn inevitable defeat into an 
impossible success were magnificent. He 
never was so hopelessly wrong, and he 
never showed higher qualities—nor ever, 
I must add, resorted to so many political 
devices which even his friends thought of 
doubtful morality. 

The mark he has left which will prove 
ineffaceable is on finance and on the 
financial system and thought of Eng- 
land. His incomparable dexterity as a 
financier there is none to dispute. Blot 
out everything else, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would remain a great 
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figure. Yet, to the world in general, how 
slight a part it seems, and is, in compari- 
son with the whole! 

In social movements his name has no 
place. He was to the last a conservative 
in social matters. He was for things as 
they are. He democratized the govern- 
ment of England. He was one chief in- 
strument in surrendering the control of 
political affairs to the working-men. But 
he never meant that they should use that 
power to overturn society or to remodel 
it. He stood as a bulwark in defence of 
the existing order. It is one of the high- 
est eulogies that can be bestowed on him. 

He was equally conservative in reli- 
gion and in matters ecclesiastic. If he 
finally came to contemplate with equa- 
nimity the disestablishment of the Church 
of England, it was because he believed 
that separation of church from state 
would strengthen the spiritual life of the 
church, increase its hold on the people, 
secure reform from within, re-enforce the 
church in its warfare with science, where- 
in he thought it destined to triumph. 
He sacrificed the Irish Church to‘a po- 
litical necessity. He was ready to do 
the same with the Welsh and Scottish 
churches, He was under a strong temp- 
tation to yield to the same motive with 
regard to the Church of England, since, 
during all the latter part of his career, 
the great body of his political support 
came from the non-conformists. But 
he resisted, and his final view was the 
one which led to the same -destructive 
end purely for the good of the thing des- 
troyed. 

His fame wjll not rest on his foreign 
policy. He did much to belittle England 
abroad, to reduce her prestige, to impair 
her influence in the councils of Europe. 
If he reversed her traditional policy in 
the East, that was not an unmixed bene- 
fit—still less was his passionate advocacy 
of impossible causes, of which Armenia 
may be taken as a type. I have no space 
for details. I should make exceptions— 
some of them, as in the guarantee of 
Belgium at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, brilliant ones; but of for- 
eign affairs as a whole, while they were 
actually under Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
as Prime Minister, it will have to be said 
that they generally suffered from that 
influence. 

As for the United States, he did us 
much harm and much good, the good 


preponderating in the end. Héhad mag- 
nanimity of character, which enabled him 
to acknowledge the mistake of his atti 
tude in the civil war. But whether he 
liked us or not, he said and declared often 
that England and the United States ouglit 
to be friends. He was one of the authors 
of that movement of nearer friendship in 
which both countries now happily unite. 
That clear vision of the identity of inter 
ests between the two branches of one 
great race is the best legacy he has left 
There are sentences on Anglo-American 
relations which will never be forgotten: 
the beneficent effect of them will endure 
while the nations endure. 

The fame of oratory is said to be eva 
nescent, like that of acting, with which it 
has much in common. But Mr. Glad 
stone’s work in public life was connected 
with public speaking, and rested upon it 
in a way which must insure permanence 
to his renown as an orator. His place 
with posterity will depend on that far 
more than on anything written which he 
leaves behind him. His writings have 
many qualities, but no promise of immor- 
tality. He was not a good writer. His 
exuberance ran away with him. -His 
diction was over-copious. He had neither 
restraint nor simplicity, and little sense 
of style, with all his vigor in the use of 
words. Nor will the matter of his books 
save him. He had literature in a degree 
possessed by few Englishmen in public 
life; he had scholarship. He wrote on 
topics both of literature and learning; 
yet the result is in no way commensurate 
with his real capacity. He never con- 
centrated himself, except for the moment, 
on either. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory much has 
been written, but, as Mill remarked, on 
all great subjects much remains to be 
said. No doubt it was one chief factor 
in that authority to which he attained. 
Yet it was almost never of the highest 
order. It was only of the highest order 
for the purposes he had in view. He 
was a magician, and he used words to 
bewitch the souls of men—his own first 
ofall. Mr. Forster’s account remains the 
true one: ‘ 

‘* He could persuade most men of most 
things, and himself of anything.” 

But his power over the House and 
over a popular audience was not so much 
oratorical as personal. And on this, as 
on all other branches of this immense 
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subject, the same may be said. You 
may leave aside the particulars and make 
an effort to consider the general. You 
must try to look at the man as a whole. 
The attempt will not be successful, but 
it will be an attempt, a step; as you move 
forward you may get a glimpse here and 
there of his true majesty. 

The estimates of Mr. Gladstone by his 
contemporaries were not all, of course, in 
one spirit. Some of them are well known. 
Carlyle detested him. Froude called him 
a Puseyite Radical. Tennyson, who loved 
the man, hated his politics. None of 
these are political criticisms. Many oth- 
ers are well known. Not the least inter- 
esting of the less familiar is Jowett’s. 
The Master of Balliol had a shrewd judg- 
ment of men. He met Mr. Gladstone first 
in 1869, at Lord Camperdown’s, and the 
two were much together. 

The Master was ‘‘absorbed” in Mr. 
Gladstone, said his host, and ‘‘ they talk- 
ed incessantly for hours in the library 
and about the grounds.” 

It was sixteen years before Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversion to home-rule, and it 
was all the more striking, therefore, that 
he tried to persuade Jowett no one had 
hitherto understood the Irish, or had 
The re- 
mark is extremely characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone; there were few cases in which 
he doubted that his own view was the 
right one. It was also very apt to be the 
original one after he had formed it. 

‘It was the first time,” said Jowett, 
‘that any one of such great simplicity 
had been in so exalted a position.” The 
remark goes deep. I don’t recollect that 
any one else has made it. But the great 
man had simplicity in many worldly mat- 
ters to the last. He lived for many pur- 
poses in a world of his own, and did not 
always trouble himself about the other. 
Jowett’s remark may be compared with 
Hayward’s, quoted above. Oxford, of 
course, was a bond between the two 
guests at Camperdown House, but the 
two Oxfords of the two men were very 
different—as different as Christ Church 
in 1830 and Balliol forty years later. 

Many a man saw portents of mischief 
in Gladstone. Lord Palmerston was one 
whodid. Jowett thought the future full 
of peril because he was ‘‘so powerful and 
so unsound.” Gladstone, he said, ‘‘ fail- 
ed to recognize the truth that the moral 
excuses for political crime ought not to 
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make a statesman less firm in repressing 
it.” The whole Irish question is there, 
but to the last the great home-ruler re- 
fused to see it. Jowett thought Lord 
Frederick Cavendish a victim to this 
blindness. In a letter written in 1885, 
after the Gordon catastrophe, he says that 
neither Gordon nor Lord Frederick need 
have been sacrificed if the ministry had 
taken the right and obvious means to 
support and protectthem. Then he adds, 
‘*T should like the authors of the calam- 
itv to be punished, especially the arch- 
offender.” The italics are his. 

There are always deductions. 
little avail to catalogue them. They 
come out in life and act, and a man’s 
faults of character necessarily leave stains 
on his career, and on the final record of 
it. I have indicated some as I wrote. 
One of the least amiable was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s coldness in friendship. He was 
sympathetic in the sense that he attracted 
the sympathies of others, but gave few. 
He repaid Bright's affection with a care- 
fully measured regard. His sympathies 
were with mankind rather than with men. 
He accepted much. He never seemed 
to hesitate to put himself under great ob- 
ligations to friends like Lord Rendel, Mr. 
Armitstead, the late Lord Wolverton, and 
others. They were obligations which in- 
volved the spending of money in his be- 
half. Yet no man ever suspected him of 
being influenced in this way. 

In private life he was open, generous, 
easy, and always delightful. In public 
life he has sometimes been thought vin- 
dictive. He had, they said, the Scottish 
fidelity to a dislike, and the Scottish pa- 
tience in treasuring the memory of a 
wrong. He would turn the stone in his 
pocket at the end of seven years, and keep 
it seven years more, waiting his opportu- 
nity. He used power mercilessly. He 
tyrannized over his party, over the House, 
over his cabinet. It was his tremendous 
power with the constituencies which made 
him master. He used it for what he 
thought good ends, but they must be his 
ends. But why dwell on defects, when 
the character as a whole remains splendid? 

When he had formed a conception of 
character he changed it as reluctantly as 
he did a conviction. An intimate friend 
said to him once, about one very distin- 
guished colleague whose ecclesiastical po- 
sition seemed to have been fixed for him 
by inheritance, 
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I doubt sometimes whether A. B. is a 
man of very deep piety, or a very con- 
sistent and convinced Churchman.” 

Mr. Gladstone put up his hands with an 
expressive gesture, not unusual with him, 
as if to repel this unwelcome suggestion, 
and answered, 

‘“You shock me beyond measure by 
such an imputation.” 

The colleague in question was, to put it 
mildly, a Laodicean, alike in religion and 
in politics. But Mr. Gladstone, early in 
their long friendship, had seen reason to 
resolve that he was in truth a devout mem- 
ber of the Church of England, a devout 
believer, an ardent Christian like himself. 
Nothing would induce him to relinquish 
that view of his friend’s religious nature. 
Yet, when this same friend took a hostile 
view of Mr. Gladstone's policy, he readily 
saw how lukewarm he was in personal 
loyalty and how unstable in political faith. 
The danger, therefore, of his blindness in 
the other matter was less than it might 
seem. 

What has been said of Mr. Gladstone's 
courtesy is just; no appreciation of it could 
be too high. Perhaps courtesy is not a 
quite adequate word. He was courteous 
and something more. He had a sense of 
what was due to himself and due from 
him. ‘‘I will endeavor,” he said, in 1888, 
‘*to avoid personality, and, above all, to 
avoid that kind of personality which is 
sheer and rank scurrility.”” He did avoid 
both. Of course he often struck at an 
opponent, and struck hard, but ever with 
fairness, or at least with fair intention. 
The period at which he made the remark 
I quote was one when rank scurrility 
pursued him daily and hourly. That he 
often felt it is certain. That he ever de- 
scended to the level of those who used it, 
nobody can affirm. He could crush an 
opponent, but he was incapable of vilify- 
ing him, of attacking his private life, of 
underhand means to injure him—of any 
arts, as Burke said, but manly arts. 

I write these concluding sentences after 
Mr. Gladstone’s death, an event on which 
it is impossible for any one who knew 
him to reflect without emotion. But look 
at it as a public event, and what will 
strike you is this: There is in England 
and here a serious effort to present by 
speech or writing an estimate of the man 
who is gone. Some of the finest minds, 
some of the men who knew him best, 
some of those nearest to him in public 


and private life, have said their say 
Much of it is admirable. The eloquent 
sincerity of Lord Salisbury, of Lord Rose 
bery, of Mr. Balfour, of Sir William Har 
court, and of others, impresses those who 
heard or read them. They would be— 
indeed, they are—the first to regret thi 
suggestion that their summaries of his 
character, any or all of them, are ade 
quate. Their value is that of persona! 
impressions. Each adds something to 
what we knew before. No one has said 
the final word. 

Perhaps it may never be said. Yet in 
most of these eulogies there is an agree 
ment on the main points. Courage first 
it is a trait of character in which Mr. 
Gladstone was never surpassed ; it is vis 
ible in his whole career and in every 
great act of his life, and in his death, and 
the long suffering which preceded it. His 
Was an august personality. He had not 
only elevation of character, but the pow 
er of elevating others—not- merely those 
with whom he came in contact, but the 
public life in which he bore so great a 
part. The House of Comnions, which 
yielded to him as to no other, the audi 
ences he addressed, the nation; the em 
pire he ruled—all rose with him to a 
higher level. He had asustained dignity 
of character and conduct in all cireum 
stances. His nature was a profoundly 
religious nature, and with his religious 
convictions mingled a chivalry which was 
perhaps rarer still. Passion he had—an 
intensity of passion when he was roused 
or opposed which burned and consumed 
what stood in his way. It was this pas- 
sionate and emotional quality which 
stood him in such stead as an orator. 
But he was greater than his oratory, 
greater than his deeds. It is not what he 
did, but what he was,which was felt most 
deeply and will be longest remembered. 
Gladstone the man, the extraordinary be- 
ing who for more than sixty years fas- 
cinated the world in which he lived, 
overmastered it, compelled other men to 
do his will because he was a greater force 
than they, because he had qualities they 
had not, because he was of other fibre, of 
other mould, of loftier, broader, nobler 
nature than almost any of his time—that 
is the Gladstone before whom the world 
has bowed. It is the Gladstone whose 
memory his countrymen and ours in all 
time to come will treasure as a possession 
like none other. e 
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BY CASPAR WHITNEY. 


I, 

YHEN the transports hove to off 
\\ Santiago, on June 20, 1898, there 
was not a man upon them whom Spain's 
ancient sentinel, Castle Morro, standing 
high at the harbor’s entrance and silent 
and picturesque against the afternoon 
sky, failed of stirring to emotion. 

In some it was that thrill of alert ex- 
pectancy which comes with approaching 
conflict; in others it was hot desire to 
see at closer range the very first bit of 
foreign land they had ever beheld; in all 
it was a sensation of relief—the grateful 
satisfaction of the hunter who suddenly 
views his quarry after long hours of 
weary chase and worrying delay. 

Six days had intervened since our de- 
liverance from Tampa. They were long 
dull days, abounding in discomforts, and 
lived out listlessly by men in whom en- 
thusiastic interest in the expedition had 
been deadened by dispiriting waiting and 
repeated postponement. 

So the cheers of the Jackies on the 
New York, Iowa, and Oregon, which 
greeted the arrival of the thirty-five 
transports and their escori of fourteen 
war-ships, drew generous and heart-felt 
response from the 16,000 soldiers who had 
come to set Cuba free. 

And on board the army flag-ship Se- 
guranga the bugles sounded salute and 
the troops presented arms as Admiral 
Sampson came over the side to greet 
General Shafter and conduct him to a 
conference, already arranged for, with 
the Cuban General Garcia. 


II. 


The Spaniards gave us our first consid- 
erable surprise in failing to oppose our 
landing at Daiquiri on the early morning 


of June 22. Surprises, however, were the 
order of that day, and the enemy received 
his share. From three miles west of 
Santiago to sixteen miles east, by bom- 
bardment and feints of landing at four 
different points on his coast-line, we kept 
him guessing. Nevertheless, a proper dis- 
position of Spanish forces could have 
madesour landing one of great difficulty 
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and costly fighting; and the farther in- 
land we advanced, the more our wonder 
grew that in a country so adapted for 
defence they should have offered so little 
resistance in the earliest and, for them, 
most important days. 

Nature had done her best by Daiquiri 
as to strength of situation, and the Span- 
iards ably seconded her by a series of 
block - houses, trenches, and barbed - wire 
entanglements. The little settlement it- 
self lies in a snug half-moon cove at the 
base of the mountains, just where a rift 
in the hills permits of one level road to 
the sea. To the right rises a command- 
ing bluff, with fort on top, and trenches 
extending down half its face, while on 
the left the hills approach the water more 
gently, showing block-houses on the prom- 
inent points. 

There was no lazy lolling on decks 
that morning. Daylight revealed our 
transports ranged in a semicircle about 
five miles off shore, while close in were 
the war-ships Detroit, Castine, Wasp, 
New Orleans, and St. Louis. The Segu- 
ranca was but a mile back of the war- 
ships. It seemed as though the St. Louis 
were a part of the landscape, so large she 
loomed on the horizon. 

Every one. knew there was to be a 
bombardment of the town, followed by « 
landing, in which the Second Division of 
the corps was to lead. Every one, con- 
sequently, had the best vantage-point he 
could secure. Yards and decks were cov- 
ered with men, only very few of whom 
had ever witnessed cannon fired with 
deadly intent. There was a chance, too, 
of being shot at from shore; but each held 
his place, though, even, he were merely 
to fill the réle of spectator. Activity 
was evident in every direction —trans- 
ports bearing regiments of the Second 
Division swinging out their davits, troops 
getting their rolls and haversacks in or- 
der, war-ships moving into position. The 
sea was literally alive with saucy little 
launches, carrying rapid-fire 1-pounders 
in their bow and the American ensign at 
their stern, darting hither and thither 
with tows of cutters, pulling boats, and 
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life-boats, which had been furnished by 
the ships of war and the transports. 

Meantime our attention had been di- 
rected to several explosions on shore, fol- 
lowed by huge volumes of smoke and 
flame, that marked where the Spanish 
were burning their bridges behind them. 
And now the launches had drawn up to 
the transports, and the boats began to fill, 
while the war-ships drew nearer the shore 
aud prepared for action. 

To the west six miles we could see the 
Helena and two other gunboats shelling 
Siboney, and ever and again a distant 
boom told that the attack on Aguadores— 
yet nearer to Santiago—had also begun. 

There were cheers from the men on 
the transports, who envied the one thou- 
sand lucky ones first to go, and by half 
past nine the sea seemed covered by boats, 
towing and rowing, rising and falling, 
advancing in many lines shoreward. 

With a vicious bark from the Wasp 
the shelling began, and for ten minutes 
by the watch such a roaring of great 
guns ensued as few of us had ever heard. 
Clouds of dust and flame in the town and 
great gashes in the bluff rudely showed 
the course of our shells, while the air 
hung sulkily about us, heavy with report 
and smoke and hoarse cheering. But no 
response came from the shore; and at 
twenty minutes after ten, while the watch- 
ing soldiers on the transports cheered 
wildly, the leading boats of the flotilla 
landed the first of the American army 
on Cuban soil, and ten minutes later the 
stars and stripes were raised over a block- 
house where, the day before, had hung 
the flag of Spain. 

All day long the launches and row- 
boats plied industriously between shore 
and transports, and by night six thousand 
five hundred troops had been landed, with 
three days’ rations in their haversacks, 
and pluck enough in their hearts to meet 
legions of Spaniards, and a spirit equal 
to any emergency. The landing was 
difficult, for the surf ran high, and but 
a small wharf did duty, until subsequent- 
ly enlarged by the beaching of a lighter 
alongside. 

To say confusion reigned would hardly 
express it. No active executive appear- 
ed to be in authority, and the strife be- 
tween loaded boats for places at the wharf 
was like the scramble for elevated-rail- 
way tickets after a big football game in 
New York. That only two men were 
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drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, must 
be attributed to a merciful Providence 
rather than to good management. Men, 
mules, and horses mingled indiscriminate- 
ly along the beach or on the landing, 
and, in the little flat beyond, strove to 
adjust themselves so as to push on after 
General Lawton, who was already mov- 
ing towards Siboney with such of his 
division as had reached shore. 

Throughout the road to Siboney, which 
for eight miles wound up and down, in 
and around, a broken but densely brushed 
and good-looking country, strung out regi- 
ment after regiment, and I marvelled at the 
dexterity of their officers, who had extri- 
eated them from the chaos at Daiquiri 
and set them on their journey of conquest. 

If the unresisting abandonment of Dai- 
quiri by the Spaniards had occasioned 
us surprise, the desertion of Siboney in- 
creased it tenfold, for here was a veri- 
table stronghold indeed. 

Abruptly on the right of its insignifi- 
cant beach towers a bluff, whose base 
forms a shelf for an old fort, and whose 
surface is terraced by successive trenches 
that rise to a heavy block-house guarding 
the top. Opposite, a steep ridge reaches 
back to the mountains, and sweeps straight 
out to sea for a mile before it turns to 
form another fortress at Aguadores, and 
farther on to terminate at Morro. Between 
these arms lies Siboney, with block-houses 
commanding the roads from all direc- 
tions, a small creek that comes out of 
the hills, and a railroad, which, creeping 
along the sea-shore to Aguadores, arrives 
finally at Santiago with iron ore from 
the mines back of Daiquiri and Siboney. 

The day before our arrival the place 
had been occupied by five hundred Span- 
iards, who now were driven from the town 
by the navy’s shells, and into the hills by 
the Cubans under General Castillo. It 
became forthwith the field headquarters 
of the American army, and the so recent- 
ly deserted house of the Spanish com- 
mandant furnished shelter for Generals 
Wheeler and Young and Colonel Wood 
while they planned the Las Guasimas 
fight for the morrow. 


Ill, 


The Las Guasimas fight of Friday, 
June 24, has been spoken of and written 
about by those who did not see it as an 
ambush and a needless waste of life. 

It was neither one nor the other. 
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General Castillo’s Cubans, hurrying 
from Daiquiri after our landing, had in 
the afternoon of that same day over- 
taken and, with few casualties, been re- 
pulsed by the Spanish rear-guard on a 
part of the very ground which so soon 
furnish our first battle - field. 
Moreover, General Wheeler had personal- 
ly reconnoitred, on the afternoon of the 
23d, the scene of the Cubans’ attack and 
the country back of Siboney, and those 
of us with the advance party had viewed 
our first dead Spaniard. Having located 
the Spaniards, and learned of their be- 
ing re-enforced from Santiago, it became 
patent that to clear our immediate front 
of an enemy growing stronger and more 
menacing daily was obvious logic. 

The gap between the hills, which lets in 
the creek and makes the town of Siboney 
possible, runs east and west, and two roads 
make their escape Santiagowards. One, 
a wagon road, starts off east towards the 
mountains, but slowly swinging around 
the hilis of Siboney, goes north, and final 
ly nearly due west. The other, a trail, 
climbs straight up and over the big ridge 
to the north of the town, and gradually 
bearing to the west, finally runs into the 
other road about four miles out. The 


was to 


one winds through a valley overlooked 
by block - houses and trenches; the other 
passes directly over trenches and in front 


of block-houses. One is a short-cut in 
times cf peace, and each can be made a 
hell-hole in time of war. Both are shut 
in by close heavy underbrush and occa- 
sional barbed wire. 

In the absence of General Shafter, still 
on the Seguranga, General Wheeler was 
the ranking officer of the landed army, and 
together with General Young, Colonel 
Wood, and General Castillo, he had dis- 
cussed the situation that night of the 23d, 
and arranged for a concerted movement 
against the Spanish position at dawn of 
the following day by those commands 
that were immediately at hand, camped 
at Siboney. 

General Young was to take four troops 
each of the First and Tenth Regular Cav- 
alry (dismounted), about 423 men, and 
four Hotehkiss mountain-guns, and fol- 
low the wagon-road; Colonel Wood, with 
his five hundred Rough Riders—who, 
from being of the last to leave Daiquiri, 
were yet, by hard marching, among the 
first to report of five thousand troops 
camped in the vicinity of Siboney that 
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night—was to take his full force and go by 
the trail up over the hill; General Cas- 
tillo was to support General Young with 
his two or three hundred Cubans, many 
of whom were already in camp along the 
wagon-road. 

So, as the day dawned, General Young 
set out around the hill under the block- 
houses and trenches, and Colonel Wood 
started up over the hill and the trenches 
and in front of the block- houses. 
eral Castillo failed to keep the tryst. 

For a while General Young’s command 
—which I had joined because its earlier 
start suggested first view of the enemy— 
followed a creek leading through a more 
or less open valley that appeared at one 
time to have been cultivated, but short- 
ly fell into a narrow defile, thickly over- 
grown, and impassable for wagons. By- 
and-by we passed some of Castillo’s Cu- 
bans; later on we passed more, and again 
more; indeed, one camp could not have 
been over half a mile from where the 
fighting finally began; but none reported 
to General Young until after the fight- 
ing had ceased. 

At first we had swung along the rough 
muddy road, chatting, slipping, specula- 
ting as to what kind of a fight the Span- 
iards would put up, and hoping Wood 
would not get there before us. And it 
was exceedingly difficult for me to realize 
we were going into a serious engagement. 

But when we had advanced probably 
one and a half miles a sudden quiet 
spread throughout the troops. Not that 
there appeared any apprehension; for, 
as the road narrowed, and I fell into 
the ranks of the First, I was not a little 
entertained by the good-natured jesting 
which ran up and down the line, with- 
out a thought that perbaps in a little 
while they would be facing death. Yet 
the tone of voice was always quiet—lest 
mayhap we disturb the meditation of the 
enemy. But we were moving cautiously 
all the time, and through some of the best 
suited country for ambush I ever beheld; 
though attention was jokingly called to 
such spots as we passed; every approach 
was thoroughly scrutinized by the pickets 
well in advance of the command. In an- 
other half-hour we had come to a halt in 
a little opening on a slight elevation, and 
here the click of the rifles, obedient to the 
order of ‘‘ Load magazines,” sent a respon- 
sive quiver up my back, and down my 
arms to set my fingers twitehing. It 
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seemed as when you had winded your 
game and were preparing to do him to 
the death. 

Evidently we were drawing near the 
danger line. 

We moved forward now with one troop 
somewhat in advance of the others, and 
a strong line of pickets reconnoitring 
every step of the way one hundred yards 
in the lead. Aside from the soft cooing 
of doves, beyond in the trees we could not 
see, no sound broke upon the still morn- 
ing air, save the squash of feet in the 
mud, and the occasional rattle of a can- 
teen as it swung against the metal bay- 
onet-scabbard at the soldier’s hip. There 
was no talking in ranks now; every man 
was alert and silent. 

Soon there came another halt, and 
going forward beyond the outermost 
picket, across a creek, and up a gentle 
rise of ground, Lieutenant Byram and I 
found General Young, Colonel Bell, and 
Captain Watson crouched behind the 
bushes, diligently studying a prominent 
hill on our left front, about one thousand 
five hundred yards away. As Byram 
and I drew near, crouching in emulation, 
General Young faced us, and nodding 
his head in the direction of the hill, said, 
quietly, ‘‘Spaniards,” and then, equally 
as quietly, to Byram, ‘‘ Order. the Hotch- 
kiss guns forward at once; ten minutes 
later bring up the troops; tell the men to 
go quietly.” 

It was easy to make out the Spanish 
position, and with glasses to distinguish 
an individual here and there, but the tall 
grass necessitated careful searching, and 
we could not know of course how much 
of their real position presented. That 
which showed, however, was suggestive 
of the strength subsequently developed. 
What we saw was a long ridge running 
out from the north, ending abruptly in 
a prominence which overlooked the con- 
tinuation of the road we had been travel- 
ling, and its meeting-point with the trail 
on which the Rough Riders were com- 
ing. In one more or less open place we 
saw stone breastworks, and directly on 
the point facing the road I could pick 
out several of those straw hats which, 
behind trenches, were later to become 
such familiar and hated objects. Mean- 
time General Wheeler had joined us. 

When the two Hotchkiss guns had 
been put in position, as near the bend of 
the road as we dared go without revealing 


our presence, it was seven o'clock, and we 
sat down to wait a little while, that the 
Rough Riders, who had started over their 
shorter road half an hour later than we, 
might be within touch of the enemy 
when we opened fire. As we discussed 
the situation, I noted our guns were just 
to one side of the tumbling walls of an 
old church and a small graveyard. Aud 
above our conversation sounded again the 
peaceful and persistent cooing of doves. 
Surely the surroundings were incongru- 
ous for the work in hand! 

It is probable the Spaniards had dis- 
covered us; for when the Hotchkiss gun 
uttered the first challenge of Las Guasimas 
at twenty minutes after seven, it was an- 
swered by a volley that came so quickly, 
and with such accurate direction I lad 
scarcely time to replace my watch ere 
one of the men who had served the gun 
fell, within an arm’s-length of his piece. 
Three troops of the First Cavalry had al- 
ready been deployed out in the brush in 
front of the guns, with instructions to 
work towards the Spanish position, and 
save their fire until they saw something 
to shoot—and up the little creek to the 
left, deploying as it went, had advanced 
the remaining troop of the First under 
Galbraith. We had been aware only of 
the Spaniards in our immediate front, but 
with that opening volley of the enemy 
began such a rapid succession of crashes 
you could hardly tell where one ended 
and another began; and yet above all 
could be distinguished the demoniacal 
sing of a machine-gun that later was to 
be turned with such deadly effect on the 
advancing Rough Riders. 

We had evidently stirred up a hornets’ 
nest of a persistent mind not in accord 
with the then popular conception of Span- 
ish quality in battle, and the bullets 
rained about us in so furious a storm as 
to cause us surprise so few were hit, rather 
than fear we should be. Not that tlie 
feeling was created by poor marksman- 
ship of the Spaniards, but that curious 
and inconsistent irapressions often come 
to one under conditions of great danger. 
For instance, with the cry of ‘* Hospital 
man” sounding in my ears, and while I 
went to offer my canteen to Captain 
Knox, just badly hit, I found myself ob- 
serving one of the battery mules scratch- 
ing its neck against a small tree, and 
noting how indifferent it appeared to the 
frightful racket. 
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There were no dull moments during 
any part of the fighting, but the first 
half-hour contained perhaps a trifle more 
of excitement than we had expected. The 
four troops of the First, working toward 
the hill, received a galling fire, from 
which K, being nearest the road, suffered 
most severely—losing, one after another, 
its captain, first lieutenant, and first ser- 
geant. It is a mournful coincidence 
that the troops sustaining the heaviest 
fire in their respective commands each 
lost the services of its captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and first sergeant early in the 
tight. Of the eight regulars killed, K 
contributed five, while of Rough Rider 
losses L furnished three of the eight 
killed, besides nine wounded. 

For a time a well-directed fire came from 
our right front, creating an impression that 
the Spaniards were working around our 
flank, which General Young answered by 
sending two troops of the Tenth to the ex- 
treme right, and Beck with another troop 
of the Tenth up the creek to the left to 
support Galbraith. Thus working from 


right to left, and firing not one vol- 
ley to the enemy’s half-dozen, we kept 
moving forward through brush too thick 
to see into, with the Hotchkiss behind us 
firing seldom, because its smoke gave too 
good a line on the men advancing before 
it, but placing some shells with disastrous 
results to the Spaniards. 

Meantime what of the Rough Riders? 

They had come up over the big hill 
back of Siboney, marching, as did we, in 
double file where the road permitted it— 
which in their case it very seldom did— 
and in single file where it did not, with 
one troop in advance doing picket-work, 
and no single feature of the thickly over- 
grown country escaping either Colonel 
Wood or Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt. 
The trail is a long stiff climb before it 
reaches its level, and then winds for 
quite a distance through small trees set 
on the hill-top in bunches of varying 
size, with the usual dense brush showing 
back and just over the edges. Once ina 
while quite a piece of open meadow shows 
off to the left. Toiling over the rocky 
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trail that morning, after the hard march 
of the afternoon before and the rainy 
night at Siboney, a majority of the troop- 
ers must have felt—as we all did at one 
time and another—that actual fighting 
appeared to be the least part of war. 

Reconnoitring every step of the way 
with utmost care —for the character of 
their surroundings suggested the need of 
it—the pickets piloted the troops through 
the bunches of trees and bits of opening to 
where the trail, whose ups and downs had 
been about even, now went forward on a 
more or less continuous decline. Here 
on either side the country immediately 
adjoining the trail opens out a bit, and 
here Colonel Wood deployed his troops, 
continuing a strong picket-line under 
Captain Capron, who, leading the outer- 
most point, which included, among others, 
Fish and Russell, pushed guardedly along 
the trail. 

Perhaps they had travelled a quarter of 
a mile farther, when Captain Capron came 
upon the body of a dead Cuban—ghastly 
evidence of the Spaniards’ work of the day 
before, and suggestive of their probable 
present nearness. Up till now, however, 
no one of the Rough Riders had seen a 
Spaniard, 

It was doubtless off on their left, where 
the deployed advancing line of the Rough 
Riders would be most likely to come first 
in touch with the Spanish, that the first 
shot sounded; but whether there or at the 
point where Capron led, it ran up and 
down the line like a flash of powder, and 
in less time than it takes to write it the 
whole Rough Rider front was sustaining 
the fire of an enemy it could not see. On 
the trail, where Capron, Fish, and Rus- 
sell were shot down by almost the very 
first fire, glimpses of the enemy could be 
obtained now and again straight ahead,as 
he dodged hither and thither. Along the 
line, however, no Spaniards were visible, 
until the Rough Riders, charging in the 
face of the leaden hail, drove them forth 
and over and beyond the place where 
they had lain in wait for the Americans. 
The troops deploved to the left of the 
trail had had the hottest of the work from 
the start, and as they swung into the com- 
paratively open ground ahead in pursuit 
of the retreating enemy, they were ex- 
posed to that devilish machine-gun and 
to the rifle-pits on the hill, which at the 
same moment were also engaging our at- 
tention. 
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It must have been a quarter of an hour 
after our opening fire that we became 
aware of the Rough Riders on our left: 
but when the reports of their rifles did 
reach us, it was at the fiercest period of 
our fighting, and gave great relief, for the 
persistency and varied sources of the ene- 
my’s fire had set us wondering if we had 
engaged a force too big for us to turn. 
It was great joy, from under the little 
knoll where Beck was working out tow- 
ards the Spanish rifle-pits, to see a Rough 
Rider guidon, of one of the troops that 
had deployed to their right, waving as 
a warning to us against firing into 
friends. 

This was half after eight, and our cool, 
deliberate fire and persistent advance were 
beginning to make an impression on the 
enemy. The cross-fire on our extreme 
right had ceased, the Spaniards there had 
been driven out and back on their main 
position, and the volleys from the rifle- 
pits had decreased in volume and rapid- 
ity. Undoubtedly some of the enemy 
on the hill were working over to their 
own right to strengthen the opposition in 
that quarter making against the Rough 
Riders. 

Our progress was slow but continuous. 
I was surprised to note the utter absence 
of excitement, and, on my own part, of 
even enthusiasm; there was altogether 
Jacking the tingling stimulation which 
comes with the stalking of dangerous 
game, whose hot tracks you may be fol- 
lowing, and whose charge may come at 
any moment from any part of your path. 
But here we were in dense bushes, one 
thousand yards from an unseen enemy, 
who was peppering at us from behind a 
stone wall. No exciting element offered 
in that situation. There was but to bend 
your steps in the direction whence came 
the storm, determined to get there, and 
abiding your time until you reached a 
position where you could grapple with 
your enemy. 

So the Tenth Cavalry on the extreme 
right, the First in the centre, and Beck’s 
troop on the left held their way; and at 
nine o'clock, while Galbraith’s troop, 
from a position it had secured on a little 
hill opposite, poured volley after volley 
into the Spaniards, the regulars charged 
up the hill, sweeping over the rifle-pits 
with their dead Spaniards, and driving 
the living ones before them—a long way 
before them, as they had fled early in 
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the charge—down the road towards San- 
tiago. 

Meantime the left of the regulars and 
right of the Rough Riders had come in 
touch, and in one long line, through a 
heat that, even so early in the day, 
had prostrated many, raced across the 
meadow-land on either side of the road in 
pursuit of the retreating enemy— raced 
unrewarded, however, for the Spaniards 
had too long a start on us,and were flee- 
ing for very dear life. 

Had cavalry or even fresh infantry 
been at hand a considerable capture of 
Spaniards could have been made, for they 
were in full and apparently disorganized 
retreat. As it was, the first advance on 
Santiago had been gloriously successful. 
Less than one thousand American troops, 
at a loss of sixteen killed and fifty-two 
wounded, after two hours’ fighting, had 
routed twice their number of Spaniards, 
after driving them out of a position of 
great strength. How many the enemy 
lost we were not able to learn. Refugees 


from Santiago told us of nine wagon- 
loads and many litters of wounded taken 
into town; and counting those I saw and 
those reported, they left forty-three dead 
on the battle-field. 

Las Guasimas may have been only a 


skirmish, but it cleared the road to San- 
tiago, and thoroughly tested the courage, 
determination, and marksmanship of the 
present generation of Americans, from the 
lowest to the highest born, from the wage- 
worker to the gentleman of fortune, and 
not one of them was found deficient on 
any count. 

That afternoon I walked over the bat- 
tle-field of the morning, over the rifle-pits 
and the country across which the regu- 
lars and the Rough Riders had advanced 
against the Spaniards. I could almost 
trace the course of battle by the empty 
cartridge-shells on the ground. First, 
scattering ones of nickel, where the 
Americans had begun their advance, fir- 
ing at will as a target offered; then 
rows of the same color, shells lying in 
isolated groups of five, told where our 
troops, advancing, had fired by volley; 
and yet farther on, increasing distance 
between the rows showed where they had 
advanced faster than they fired. After 
a while, a mingling of the nickel with 
countless groups of the brass shells of the 
Spanish Mauser rifle; farther along, such 
a sprinkling of brass shells as to lose the 
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nickel ones. Then great heaps of a 
larger brass shell, that marked where 
two machine-guns had severally hurled 
a frenzied rain of lead into the regulars 
on their front and the Rough Riders 
on their right. Then rows of nickel 
groups showing prominently in a heavy 
sprinkling of brass. By-and-by scatter- 
ing shells of both colors in about equal 
numbers; then more nickel than brass; 
then all nickel; then no shells at all; 
and then an old sugar-mill, which the 
extreme left of the Rough Riders—imme- 
diately under the command of Colonel 
Roosevelt, himself leading the charge, 
rifle in hand—had carried, driving the 
Spaniards from their last stand at Las 
Guasimas. 

Back two miles was the evidence of 
what the day had cost. On one side the 
tumbling wall of the old church on the 
road lay eight bodies, with peaceful faces 
turned skywards; on the other side, in a 
hospital improvised out of bushes and 
shelter- tents, lay Colonel Bell, Captain 
Knox, Lieutenant Byram, and fifteen oth- 
ers, more or less grievously wounded. 

The last time I had seen Byram we 
had joked about the hissing of the bullets 
about us. 

Over on the trail, along which they 
had journeyed in the morning, under a 
large spreading tree, lay the dead body of 
Captain Capron, and the wounded ones of 
Captain McClintock, Lieutenant Thomas, 
and others of the thirty-four disabled 
Rough Riders. Down in the quiet shady 
lane of a trail which led from this rude 
hospital the hideous land-crabs scuttled 
slantwise into the rustling dry leaves, 
and in the restful-looking spot where 
Capron and Fish and Russell met their 
death the many little groups of nickel 
shells were silent tokens of how resolute- 
ly and bravely they had defended the 
honor of their country and their regi- 
ment, 

1V 

The week following Las Guasimas was 
one of settling to the business of the cam- 
paign, and of preparation for the assault 
on Santiago itself, to which, Cuban scouts 
informed us, the Spaniards had retired. 

It was also a week of experiences and 
of object- lessons. A week of infantry 
doing the work of engineers, of engineers 
doing work which some one else subse- 
quently seemed to do better, of line-offi- 
cers doing the work of quartermasters, 
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Artillery and Mortar positions shown on San Juan Ridge —were not 


while the quartermasters discoursed on 
the ‘‘ good old days” of bobtai! horse-cars 
and single-entry bookkeeping—or whit- 
tled sticks. A week in which it first be- 
came apparent how much more quickly 
and thoroughly the country surrounding 
us could be reconnoitred if the 2200 horses 
of our 2400 cavalry had not been left at 
Tampa. The four troops that had horses 
were occupied a greater part of their time 
doing messenger or escort service. 
Assuredly it was the line-officer’s week 
of triumph, if of desperately hard work. 
He reconnoitred the country, made maps, 
hustled forward the necessary rations and 
transportation, superintended the mend- 
ing of roads, performed the work of as- 
sistant adjutant-generals, and apologized 
to foreign attachés and correspondents 
for the discourtesies and shortcomings 
of the staff. The troops had left the ships 
with only three days’ rations in their 
haversacks, and. so they appreciated the 


taken until after July 3. 


efforts of the line-officers, and were grate- 
ful to them when, four days later, enough 
hardtack and bacon to permit of issuing 
about half-rations all round began coming 
up to the front. 

General Chaffee, with his brigade of 
the Twelfth, Seventh, and Seventeenth, 
moved to the front immediately follow- 
ing Las Guasimas, and ‘established a 
strong picket-line within four miles of 
Santiago, and about three miles west of 
where the battle of Las Guasimas had been 
fought. Each subsequent day brought 
other troops, and in four days the army 
was practically in the field—General Law- 
ton’s headquarters, just beside General 
Chaffee’s, with the nine regiments of his 
division camped on both sides of the 
road, reaching to General Wheeler's 
headquarters, half a mile east, where the 
eavalry division extended still farther 
east half a mile. On the opposite side of 
the road were five regiments of General 
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Kent’s division and four Gatling 
guns. Two days later the re- 
mainder of the infantry and all 
of our light artillery, four bat- 
teries of four guns each, also ar- 
rived, leaving the corps rations, 
ammunition, fodder, and hospital 
i supplies at Siboney, under a pal- 
try guard of about fifty men, 
while three miles away was 
Aguadores, one of the enemy’s 
garrisons. 

At that time, indeed, we at the 
front, seven miles from Siboney, 
would have been none the wiser 
had the entire Spanish force of 
12.000 marched down from San- 
tiago, through Aguadores, and on 
to our base of supplies at Siboney, 
for not until several days later 
were our pickets in touch with 
or even aware of the enemy’s 
movements on our extreme left 
front. Nor at that time was 
there any telephone communica- 
tion between General Shafter in 
the rear and General Wheeler at 
the front, although the poles of a 
destroyed telegrapli-line followed 
the road all the way, and, too, 
for considerable lengths, even the 
cut wire lay along the ground. 
Very likely the signal corps was 
just then too much engaged with 
that cursed balloon, which subsequentl 
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and near good running water. In fact, 
those essentials were not lacking through- 
out the campaign. When it rained, the 
ground along the road and everywhere 
except on hill-sides became very swampy ; 
but later, under the trenches on the ridge 
before Santiago, the distance to water was 
somewhat farther. There was no need 
of boiling any of the running water for 
drinking, although some did so. 

Time offered during these days to look 
around the country a bit, feel the climate, 
and consider our adaptation to conditions. 
No one had a thermometer, and conse- 
quently no record was made of the tem- 
perature. It was hot during the day, 
very hot indeed in the sun, and especial- 
ly wilting. if you happened to be in full 
marching order, with filled cartridge-belt 
about your waist, and rifle, blanket-roll, 
haversack, and canteen dragging on your 
shoulders. But there seemed to be usu- 
ally a breeze, and the shade of the trees, 
when you had time to enjoy it, was re- 
freshing. The nights were cool enough 
to demand a single blanket, and although 
I heard a great deal of a ‘‘ deadly chill” 
and a dousing night dew, I never became 
aware of the chill at all, or of the dew in 
such quantities as reported, although I 
slept out in the open with head bared to 


the heavens. I must confess that, except 
in the height of its rainy season, I know 


BARB-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS. 


few countries in which I would rather 
camp. Plenty of wood, water, and grass, 
no mosquitoes, cool nights, and a land- 
scape as attractive to the eye as one could 
wish. What more would one ask for a 
camp? ‘ 

Given ten years of civilized rule, the 
province of Santiago de Cuba will, from 
end to end, bloom like a garden. 

Meantime ammunition had been accu 
mulating in a large pile of boxes, and a 
mule pack-train was doing its utmost, with 
a fair measure of success, to keep the troops 
supplied with hardtack and bacon and 
coffee. The monthly wage of those pack 
ers was probably only a few dollars; may 
hap, along with the correspondents, they 
were even classed as *‘ mere ship's stores” 
by the commanding general; but the ac- 
complishments of that train, only half the 
size it should have been, were enormous. 
I saw nothing of the kind to equal it dur- 
ing the campaign. I have never seen 
such extraordinary efforts anywhere by 
men and mules. Literally, the army 
would have starved but for the indefat 
igable labors of those packers—and the 
only reward I heard of their receiving 
was curses from headquarters and fever 
from exposure and over-exertion. 

On June 29, seven days after the land- 
ing, General Shafter moved his head 
quarters from the Seguranga to a posi 
tion on the road 
near General 
Lawton. On 
the same day 
the appearance 
of four heavily 
laden six-mule 
wagons started 
the rumor that 
the commissary 
was at last send- 
ing forward 
beans or toma- 
toes or rice to 
break the mo- 
notony of con- 
tinuous bacon 
—-sickening diet 
indeed for the 
midsummer of 
a tropical coun- 
try. But the 
wagons carried 
a balloon! And 
when we asked 
why some por- 
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tion of the 1,800,000 complete rations, 
which included flour, canned beef, canned 
beans, and canned tomatoes, was not 
forth-coming from the holds of the ships, 
we were informed that the engineers had 
not yet constructed a wharf at Siboney 
(to which harbor the transports had now 
moved), and that the landing through 
the surf in small boats was slow and 
tedious. It was actually July 12 before 
the engineers had construct- 
ed a wharf, about thirty-five 
feet deep by ten feet wide, 
although thousands of feet 
of lumber were lying at Si 
boney! 
we 

With the coming of Gen- 
eral Shafter rumors of a for- 
ward movement prevailed, 
and there appeared no reason 
for further delaying our ad- 
vance. The fact that the 
troops were consuming ra- 
tions about as rapidly as the 
United States transportation 
company (limited) could de- 
liver them, bespoke the hope- 
lessness of establishing a 
provision cache nearer us, 
while the activity of the 
Spaniards on their trenches 
along the San Juan ridge, 
and the daily and increasing 
rains, suggested we had best 
get about the business on 
which we had come to Cuba. 
The men were in good 
health, kept in good spirits 


by the promise of an ap- 

proaching issue with the 

enemy and by the evening 

concerts of the bands, that 

never failed to inelude 

“Hot Time in the Old 

Town” and *‘Star-spangled 

Banner.” The first, which, 

I must add, really devel- 

oped into our only cam- 

paign song, invariably 

aroused cheers, and the 

second brought every man 

along the entire line to his 

feet, silentand bareheaded. 

The army was ready to 

fight—the infantry keen to 

get even with the cavalry, 

which had monopolized 

Las Guasimas, and at 

three o'clock on the afternoon of June 30, 
while the rain descended in torrents, or- 
ders came for the expected move forward. 
It will aid to a better understanding of 
what followed, the next three days, to 
remember that the road on which the 
troops were all camped runs westerly past 
El Poso Hill (one and a half miles out), 
and crosses water four times in the four 
miles to the San Juan block-house and 
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ridge. At the last crossing, two creeks, 
one from the north and one from the 
sastward, join to form what we called the 
forks, but which in reality become the 
San Juan River, which runs south to the 
sea. To the right of the forks, several 
hundred yards from the road and almost 
shut out of view by the thick brush on 
the road-side, is a small rounded hill, an 
outpost of observation for San Juan, of 
fairly gentle approach except on its east 
side, which commands all the country 
-ast and south. 

The road goes on past the forks for 
three or four hundred yards, with dense 
brush on both sides, and then suddenly 
leads into open meadow-land, which is 
three hundred yards across, directly in 
front of and under the San Juan block- 
house hill, but narrows to north and south 
as it runs under and emphasizes the San 
Juan ridge. Northeast of 8an Juan about 
three and one-half miles is Caney, and 
three miles almost due south of Caney is 
El Poso. The country between these 
points is a densely brushed basin, with 
three roads bearing east and west, and 
one north and south. 

The plan was to fall upon Caney with 
one infantry division, while the artillery 
at El Poso opened against San Juan, 


and the Thirty-third Michigan Volunteers 
made a demonstration against Aguadores, 
south several miles, on the sea. Hav- 
ing taken Caney, the forces there en- 
gaged were to sweep west, join the other 
troops, and the entire army was then to 
make a combined and vigorous attack 
upon San Juan and the entire ridge be- 
fore Santiago. It was uncommonly obli- 
ging of us to direct our attack upon San 
Juan, the very strongest point of the 
Spanish line, and to storm the face of 
the very ridges where the enemy had been 
industriously digging trenches since our 
arrival in the province. The Spaniards 
confidently expected us to march boldly 
against their all but impregnable front, 
instead of against their comparatively 
weak flanks—and we did not disappoint 
them. 

Those who planned this attack fully ex- 
pected the American troops would march 
into Santiago the first day (July 1) of the 
fighting. And so indeed they might, and 
at a much less loss of hfe than finally 
attended them, had the artillery figured 
more prominently in the fighting, had 
the engagement on our left not been pre- 
cipitated by absence of reconnoissance 
immediately before San Juan, and had 
there been no balloon ascension to reveal 
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our presence and 


position to the 

There 
brilliant 
magnifi- 
cent work, on 
July 1, but it 
was done by the 
the 


enemy. 
was 
work, 


soldiers and 
line-officers. 

By way of 
consolation for 
getting none of 
the Las Guasi- 
mas fighting, 
General Law- 
ton’s division 
was to have the 
honor of taking 
Caney, so he 
had the right of 
line, with General Wheeler's dismount- 
ed cavalry division on his left, and 
General Kent's division of infantry on 
the left of the cavalry. Lawton also 
took one hundred Cubans as scouts, the 
remainder of Garcia’s force having been 
sent to head the Spanish General Pando, 
who we heard was marching from Hol 
guin to re-enforce Santiago with 3000 men. 


STONE 


EARTH-WORKS 


FORT AT CANEY 
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Leaving the cavalry and General Kent's 
division marching, on the afternoon of 
June 30, out to El Poso, where they 
camped that night, come with me and 
the English military attaché, Captain Ar- 
thur Lee, who seemed to carry a charmed 
life into the thickest fighting, towards 
Caney with General Chaffee, the noblest 
old Roman of them all, who had the ex- 


AND TRENCHES AT CANEY. 
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treme left with the Seventh, Twelfth, and 
Seventeenth. The road to Caney turns 
from the main road off to the north (a 


few hundred yards west of where had 
been the front of the army, but which 
now became General Shafter’s permanent 
headquarters), and skirting the foot-hills, 
emerges about a mile from Caney into a 


good open highway. At the turning we 
kept north on a trail along the foot-hills, 
sliding and slipping through the sticky 
mud until after eight o'clock, when we 
camped without cooking- fires or loud 
talking—for we wished to surprise the 
enemy—in an open field just back of a 
ridge, in front and to the east of Caney. 

The country immediately before Caney 
is cut by a series of grass-covered broken 
ridges that run back into the foot-hills. 
On one of these, about 2400 yards from 
Caney, we had left a battery of artil- 
lery the night before, and along several 
others Chaffee’s brigade began its ad- 
vanee at 5.15 on the morning of July 1. 
The Seventh was to make a détour around 
the north end of one ridge, approaching 
Caney from the northeast; the Seven- 
teenth was to make a wider sweep around 
another, approaching the town on the 
northwest in support of the Seventh; and 
the Twelfth, with which Lee and I iden- 
tified ourselves, was to go almost due west 


and engage the enemy at once. After 
about one and a half hours of climbing 
down into the valley made by one ridge, 
and up over the crest of another, we came 
finally to where (at about 1500 yards) only 
one smaller ridge with a rocky point lay 
between our front and the Spanish fort. 
Quite plainly we could see Spaniards— ten 
of them I counted—standing and sitting 
just outside the fort, and two thousand 
yards to our right, due north, around a 
block-house just under the hills, were 
other Spaniards. 

That they might not see us.we crouch- 
ed in the bushes, and the men of the 
Twelfth, as they filed over the ridge, bent 
double lest they be discovered. I re- 
member so vividly how concerned we all 
were lest the Spaniards get wind of our 
approach, and run. Later in the day we 
began to wonder if they were ever going 
to run. 

General Chaffee had instructed the bat- 
tery to open as soon after seven o'clock 
as it was ready, and at 7.25 the first shot 
of Caney was fired, the ‘shell seeking a 
road far off to the west, where some of 
the enemy’s cavalry had been seen. Be- 
fore the report cf the exploding sliell 
came back to us from the hills, the Span- 
iards had disappeared inside the fort and 
the block-house on our right. Then,while 
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the battery kept firing 
at fairly frequent in- 
our troops 
worked around to 
where they could view 
the enemy, and fifteen 
minutes later, at ranges 
of from 800 1200 
yards, the opposing 
forces were engaged. 

When I had crawled 
out upon the rocky 
point to which I have 
already alluded, the ar- 
tillery had been at 
work a long half-hour, 
and I fully expected to 
see a few holes in the 
fort. But at that time 
it was absolutely un- 
marked. Having a 
little later thrown a 
couple of shells against 
the base of the fort, 
where they did no 
damage, the artillery, 
to our amazement, 
ceased firing. Mean- 
time we were getting 
a very hot and con- 
tinuous fire from the 
fort, block-houses, and the town. We did 
not then know that Caney had been re-en- 
foreed by about five hundred troops the 
preceding night, but the stout opposition 
suggested something of the kind. 

From where I sat on the rocky point, 
shared by a company of sharp-shooters, 
the scene of battle opened before me like 
a panorama. Directly in front, about 
1000 yards away, and in a little depres- 
sion, was Caney, a very small but com- 
pact village, with earth-works and block- 
houses plainly to be seen at either end of 
the town; immediately above the south- 
ern half of the town, on a commanding 
knoll just big enough to hold it, and 800 
yards from us, was the stone fort,about for- 
ty feet square, loop-holed;and surrounded 
by trenches, which in turn were surround- 
ed by barbed wire. About half a mile 
straight back of the town was a large and 
prominently placed block -house, and 
north of our position about 2000 yards 
was the block-house we had seen from 
our first point of observation. The Span- 
ish position was just about as strong as 
could be, and I did not wonder at their 
confidence in one thousand men holding 


tervals, 


to 
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it, or, in the belief of its impregnability, 
remaining until nearly half their number 
were dead or disabled. 

At 9.40 some of the Twelfth had worked 
to the left a bit, enfilading one of the 


Spanish trenches; and others of the 
Twelfth were working to the right to con- 
nect with the Seventh, just moving tow- 
ards a long easy sloping rise which faced 
the north side of the town. Meantime 
the artillery, after its rest, had been send- 
ing only an occasional shot that showed no 
results, and our men were being bored by 
the fort and block-houses, that should 
have been knocked to pieces. 

Reports on our far left told that the bat- 
tery at El Poso Hill had opened on San 
Juan. 

We were having a very hot time of it 
about eleven o’clock; the artillery, vigor- 
ously urged to effort by messenger from 
Chaffee, had struck the fort several times, 
and, encouraged by this evidence of re- 
newed co-operation, our lines had drawn 
nearer the Spanish trenches. Below me, 
at the foot of the point and reaching well 
to the left, was the Twelfth; on its right, 
almost at right angles and on the north 
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of town, was the Seventh; and on its 
right again, and facing the northwest 
corner of Caney, was the Seventeenth, 
that had just run the gauntlet of an 
open field and the block-house on the 
extreme north, and lost several men in 
doing so. To the northeast some Cubans 
were engaging at long range a_ block- 
house, and retired after half an hour or 
so of shooting. 

The firing was incessant and general, 
that nearest sounding like never-ending 
strings of fire-crackers completely encir- 
cling you, while 500 or 600 yards away 
it seemed as if the crackers had all been 
tumbled into barrels. It was easy to dis- 
tinguish the sharp metallic crack of the 
Mauser from the crash of the Krag-Jérgen- 
sen volleys, which assailed the ears like 
continuous quick ripping of linen. By 
noon there had come a lull, broken only 
now and again by the spiteful report of 
some cracker that had not got off in the 
bunch. We again noted the artillery fire 
at El Poso. -We could also see that 
balloon, and strmising what had started 
it, were much distressed by the very heavy 
rifle-fire in the direction of San Juan. 

Meantime our own artillery had auspi- 
ciously knocked the flag-staff off the fort, 
and put holes enough in it to make it un- 
tenable. That was the beginning of the 
end at Caney. Gradually, slowly, but cer- 
tainly, the American lines drew closer and 
closer upon town and fort and _ block- 
houses and trenches. But the Spaniards 
were fighting desperately and making a 
bold stand, as, indeed, well might they 
from behind earth-works and the double 
planking of block-houses. One thou- 
sand Americans behind the fortifications 
of that little town could have stood off 
the entire Spanish army. There was no 


POSITION OF OUR TRENCHES FRONTING 
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swearing, no loud talking, no gesticula- 
tion; when the men had occasion to 
speak, it was with astrange calm. Every 
one of them realized he was performing 
the work of artillery, but. patient, good- 
natured, determined, he kept drawing 
nearer the enemy. I took off my hat 
that day to the regular soldier, I can tell 
you, and yet again to him and to the 
Rough Riders when I had heard the story 
of San Juan. 

From the rocky point on which I held 
my place, together with eight or ten sharp- 
shooters, I couid look straight down the 
line of the Seventh, who for over one 
hundred yards lay prostrate just back of 
the brow of the rise I have already men- 
tioned. Their elevation above the block- 
house and the earth-works at the north 
end of Caney was so slight that to even 
raise on elbow was to expose one’s self. 
But the men did rise, and they did some 
splendid shooting, encouraged by Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who, with one button and 
part of hisshoulder-strap shot away, walk- 
ed up and down behind the line, encour- 
aging and steadying his men in their try- 
ing position. There was one young offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Wansborro, whom I noted 
especially, crawling on hands and knees 
among his men, jumping up, regardless 
of Spaniards, every little while to go to 
the assistance of some man who had 
dropped in his vicinity. Once as he start- 
ed on his errand of mercy he dropped—a 
bullet through the heart. The fire di- 
rected at that ridge was the hottest I wit- 
nessed during the campaign. In the 
length of line I could see there were 
twenty-five dead in an hour. 

‘Twas strange what slight impression 
death all around made on one; death 
came so often and so sudden you accept- 
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ed it without comment or surprise; it 
greeted you everywhere and under all 
conditions; one of the sharp-shooters sit- 
ting next me on the point, just in act 
of returning my uncorked canteen, shot 
and I 
stooped to check the wasting water be- 


through the neck, fell against me 


fore noting he was dead; a ball struck a 
rock just alongside another man of our 


party, and he and we all were interested 


in the doubling of the ball against the 
rock rather than in his escape; one of 
two men supporting a third, wounded, 
dropped with a ball through the head, 
and the other two made their way as best 
they could; and so on to the end. 
ly enough, familiarity breeds contempt! 

Meanwhile the 
sharp shooters 
around me _ had 
devoting 
their attention 
to the trenches 
around the fort, 
until I noticed 
many Spaniards 
in the town firing 
from behind trees 
and house cor- 
ners, and then we 
set out to les- 
sen their number. 
As the flecks of 
blood on _ the 
snow, announ- 
cing game done 
to death, stirs the 
stalking sports- 
man to. trium- 
phant joy, so each 
Spaniard  drop- 
ping at house cor- 
ner or tree sent 
wild exultation 
into our hearts. 
Every successful 
shot from our 
point meant one 
less angry Mauser 
pumping into our 
boys. 

Nearer and 
nearer drew the 
American lines. 
The fort had 
been deserted, the 
trenches before 
it heaped with 
Spanish dead. 


Sure- 


been 
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of the Twelfth I noticed was 
in, apparently for a charge, 
which in fact went forward with a cheer 
As I reached the charging 
party, after a race I faney I shall never 
forget, with the Mausers popping appar- 
ently directly back of my ears all the 
way across the opening, the gallant little 
band was just crossing the trenches. 

The fort had been carried (3.30 o'clock), 
but the fighting was not over. From the 
town and from the block-houses on both 
sides the Spaniards maintained a dogged 
fire. But the end was near. We simply 
riddled that town, and at half after four 
those Spaniards who were left retreating 
towards Santiago assembled on a small 


at once. 


SAN JUAN HILL TERRACED FOR TENTS OF OUR TROOPS. 
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hill half a mile off and fired several vol- 
leys at us, defiant to the last. 

Considering that Lawton’s first brigade 
was somewhere off to the west when, at 
four o'clock, the Spanish remnant began 
its retreat westward towards Santiago, the 
capture of only 158 prisoners was small. 
Vigorous pursuit by comparatively fresh 
troops would have taken every one of 
them. 

In the trenches, around the fort and 
the block-houses, many of the Spanish 
dead lay where they had been shot. In 
the town—which we found completely 
intrenched —along the streets, at house 
corners, in the trenches, lay the dead and 
wounded. 

And as I thought of our dead and 
wounded out on the hill, I took actual 
material pleasure in the scene of carnage 
before me. It had taken us nine hours’ 
steady fighting, and cost about 377 killed 
and disabled, to carry that little town, 
which artillery in advantageous position, 
with little loss, should have annihilated 
in less than half that time. 

And what was happening July 1 on 
the left? 

Over at San Juan was making another 
extraordinary exhibition of infantry, prac- 
tically unsupported by artillery, accom- 
plishing what only an American or an 
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Englishman would have the temerity to 
attempt. While General Chaffee’s bri- 
gade was carrying forts and trenches at 
Caney, the infantry division of General 
Kent and the (dismounted) cavalry divi- 
sion under General Sumner were cliar- 
ging block-houses and sweeping through 
barbed wire and over trenches on the 
ridge before Santiago. 

Early in the morning, according to 
programme, the light battery on El Poso 
opened fire upon San Juan, and was imme- 
diately replied to with considerable accu- 
racy by the Spanish. El Poso Hill is the 
site of a deserted fort of the enemy, who, 
it was natural to suppose, would have the 
range exact. There were other hills to 
the left front that commanded San Juan 
we might have chosen for our battery, 
but those positions would have surprised 
the Spaniards, and we were avoiding that 
element of modern warfare as much as 
possible, regardless of consequences. 

According to programme, too, the troops 
began moving to the front, the cavalry 
division having the right of way. By 
the time the road and its immediate sides 
were filled by the two divisions marching 
to take up a position before San Juan, up 
went the balloon, revealing their pres- 
ence, and at once drawing heavy fire from 
the enemy. It was not enough that the 
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balloon should be sent up from the main 
road on which the troops were marching, 
but it was actually dragged along after 
them until it finally collapsed from shrap- 
nel wounds. 

The scene on that road thereafter beg- 


gars description. From the San Juan 
block-house directly before them, from 
the hill to the right of the forks, where 
no one had known Spaniards were in 
position, and from sharp-shooters appar- 
ently everywhere, a continuous fire was 
delivered upon those men, while for near- 
ly two hours troops were coming and a 
battle-line forming. Officers told me they 
lost more men while the line was forming 
than during the charge. 

Through it all Lieutenant J. D. Miley, 
A.D.C., stood at the creek, near what be- 
came known as ‘‘ Bloody Bend,” repre- 
senting his general (Shafter), who was 
somewhere in the rear near El Poso. 

Meantime our artillery was doing no 
damage commensurate with the fire it was 
attracting. That the divisions could not 
remain on or near the road was evident; 
they had been pushed into country which 
had not been reconnoitred (a statement 
proved by the fact that General Hawkins 
had been ordered to bivouac in the very 
place where now we were losing so many 
men); they must either advance or re- 
treat. 

To set those two divisions in full re- 
treat along that road under that fire 
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meant disorder; for, while men will ad- 
vance steadily under such conditions, an 
irresistible inclination to run comes upon 
them when they have turned their backs. 
Besides, it meant repulse by the enemy. 
And so they went forward (at about 12.30), 
breathing the spirit and strength and 
pride of a nation that has not known 
defeat. 

Forward and up they went; Colonel 
Roosevelt (Wood having been appointed 
to a brigade, vice General Young, il]) 
leading the Rough Riders to the charge 
of the hill on the right of the forks, and 
then joining in the general cavalry ad- 
vance on the right of the San Juan ridge. 
Up the right of the Fort San Juan hill, 
led by that gallant veteran General Haw- 
kins, swinging his hat and cheering his 
men, charged the Sixth and Sixteenth 
Infantry. On the left side of this hill 
charged the equally brave Ninth, Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-fourth, followed by two 
or three companies of the Seventy-first 
Volunteers, the Thirteenth securing the 
Spanish flag on the fort. Farther to the 
left, a little later, charged the Tenth, Sec- 
ond, and Twenty-first Infantry, and the 
San Juan ridge, with its line of trenches, 
its loop-holed brick fort surrounded by 
barbed - wire entanglements, had been 
wrested from the Spanish by as brilliant 
and courageous infantry work as any 
history relates. To gain the ridge had 
cost the infantry 12 officers and 77 men 
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killed; 82 officers and 463 men wound- 
ed; the cavalry, 6 officers and 40 men 
killed, 29 officers and 223 men wounded; 
to hold it cost, in addition, 1 officer and 
9 men killed, 4 officers and 93 men 
wounded. 

In the afternoon of July 1 General 
Chaffee had received appeals from head- 
quarters to draw off from Caney and go 
to the assistance of Kent’s and Sumner’s 
divisions, which had by that time gained 
the San Juan ridge and were fighting 
hard to hold it. Obviously, however, 
Chaffee could not retreat from Caney, in 
the face of the strenuous resistance the 
Spaniards were making, without setting 
the stigma of defeat upon the American 
troops. But there seemed no good reason 
why parts of Lawton’s second and third 
brigades could not have gone on to San 
Juan at noon-time. Thiscould only be real- 
ized by a general on the ground. After 
Caney had been taken, however, the order 
was given, and while troops on San Juan 
ridge worked all night digging trenches, 
those of Lawton’s division marched on the 
Caney road to the stone bridge, within 
about half a mile of the ridge, were fired 
upon by Spanish sharp-shooters, and with 
no reconnoitring of the front to see how 
serious the opposition, were marched back 
over the trail they had followed the night 
before, all the way round past El Poso, 
taking their place on the right of the cav- 
alry division early on the morning of 


July 2. Another brilliant move of the 
army in Cuba! 

It will be many days ere the scenes on 
that El Poso road, in the gray dawn of 
July 2, are effaced from my memory. 
Dead men lying beside the road, ghastly 
in their unstudied positions; men dying, 
men wounded, passing back to the division 
hospital, some being carried, some limp- 
ing, some sitting by the road-side, all 
strangely silent, bandaged and bloody. 
Beyond the second crossing the road was 
strewn with parts of clothes, blanket-rolls, 
cups, pieces of bacon, empty cans, car- 
triages; at the forks the marks of bullets 
were every where—the trees shot through 
and through. 

There were plenty of live bullets com- 
ing over the ridge that morning,too. For 
the Spanish had begun with daylight, 
and until nightfall kept up a rifle-fire, 
augmented by the hiss of shrapnel. We 
could hear the heavy guns of our fleet in 
the morning engaging La Socapa battery, 
but all through the day our troops— 
obeying orders—did no firing except as a 
target offered. Our artillery had spent its 
time on the 2d looking for a safe position 
—and fired not a shot. 

As General Shafter was riding towards 
El Poso that evening to hold a council of 
war, a stretcher bearing a wounded soldier 
who looked like death was moving slowly 
toward the division hospital. As the two 
were meeting, the wounded man suddenly 
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raised himself on his elbow with evident 
difficulty, and saluting, said, ‘* They gave 
us a hell of a fight, general, but we drove 
them out.” The general saluted in re- 
turn, and passed on, visibly affected, as 
were all who witnessed the incident. 

One or two of the generals advised re- 
tiring from the ridge, but, to the credit of 
the American army, the majority were 
for remaining and strengthening our po- 
sition. That nightat half past nine o'clock 
the Spaniards made a vigorous assault on 
our line, but were quickly and completely 
repulsed, with no casualties on our side. 
The next morning our fleet annihilated 
Cervera’s cruisers, and the spirits of the 
drenched and tired troops rose with a 
bound. Before that news came to us, 
however, General Shafter had, under a 
flag of truce, sent a demand of surrender 
to Toral, the Spanish general. 

VI. 

The days following the cessation of 
hostilities were days of suffering and 
work and wonderment—suffering by the 
wounded, hauled to the rear in great, 
lumbering, six-mule wagons; work by the 
troops, who continued industriously to 
strengthen trenches and build bomb- 


proofs to protect the reserves from Span 


ish shrapnel; wonderment by all that 
now, with transportation facilities in- 
creased by wagons, no other rations than 
bacon, hardtack, and cotfee were brought 
up for the wounded—not to mention the 
well; wonderment that hospital supplies 
were so limited and arrangements so 
wretched; that wounded and fever-strick- 
en men were permitted to sleep on the rain- 
soaked ground, with abundant brush and 
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bamboo all around, and unemployed sol- 
diers enough to build beds for all; that, 
inasmuch as a bombardment of Santiago 
was proposed, the siege-guns remained on 
the transports; wonderment that the ref 
ugees at Caney were permitted to come 
about the camps, with the excellent chance 
of spreading fever. 

I do not remember all that caused won- 
derment. There was much of it. 

Toral had refused our demand to sur- 
render, but the next day the foreign con- 
suls asked for and were granted a continu- 
ance of the flag of truce,to give women and 
children a chance of escape from the town. 
When General Wheeler returned from 
the big tree between the American and 
Spanish lines under which the surrender 
was finally concluded, he read us a tel- 
egram from General Miles, which, while 
congratulating, also reminded us that the 
day was the Fourth of July, and at noon 
we celebrated by all the bands on the 
ridge playing ‘‘Star-spangled Banner.” 
Two days later Hobson and his compan- 
ions of the Merrimac, with the setting sun 
on their backs, came up over our trenches, 
liberated from Spanish prisondom. 

To give foreigners ample time to vacate, 
and the Spaniards to get in all their 
wounded from Caney, the truce was ex- 
tended to the 9th, and then to 4 P.M. of 
the 10th. Meanwhile the mortars and 
the light batteries had been put in posi- 
tion, and our line extended to the right, 
until its total length was about four miles, 
and covered three sides of Santiago, and 
cut off every avenue of Spanish approach 
orescape. This extension, however, came 
after Garcia and his Cubans had failed to 
keep Pando from getting his 3000 re-en- 
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forcements into Santiago. We did not 
rely on the Cubans after that experience. 

At 4.20, Sunday, July 10, we opened our 
bombardment of Santiago, as promised, 
but it never seemed a very determined af- 
fair, even though for two hours our ar- 
tillery maintained a fairly heavy fire, to 
which the Spaniards replied vigorously, 
sending one shell at least into the trench- 
es of the Second Infantry, which I was 
unfortunate enough to see explode and 
kill Captain Rowell. The musketry was 
sharp and continuous on both sides until 
dark, and then all settled to quiet. 

Next morning we opened again with 
desultory artillery fire, to which no reply 
came, and at noon the order to cease was 
followed by another flag of truce, and an- 
other demand on Toral by General Shaf- 
ter for surrender. 

That afternoon the arrival of General 
Miles gladdened our hearts, for though he 
came unofficially, his presence along the 
line was inspiring. The next day Gen- 
eral Randolph arrived with the artillery 
he should have been permitted to bring 
at the beginning. Had Randolph been 
with us at Caney and at San Juan, there 
would be, indeed, a different story to tell 
of the artillery. 

Meantime re-enforcements had arrived 
—Ninth Massachusetts, Thirty - fourth 
Michigan, First Illinois, First District of 
Columbia,and Eighth Ohio—but they were 


too late. On July 13, Generals Miles, 
Shafter, Wheeler, and Toral met under 
a spreading tree for a conference; and 
the next morning, at the close of a com- 
munion service held just beside the San 
Juan block-house, General Wheeler gave 
those who happened near the first intima- 
tion of Spanish surrender. 

Three days later, at precisely noon, Old 
Glory was raised over the Governor's pal- 
ace in Santiago, and was saluted by the 
two mounted troops of the Second Cavalry 
and the Ninth Infantry which surround- 
ed the plaza. 

One mile away, on their trenches, 
where they could see none of this cere- 
mony, were the troops whose magnificent 
fighting had made it possible. There, by 
a signal, twenty-one guns announced the 
raising of the flag in the town, and then 
a cheer arose that swept from end to end 
of the line, while the bands played ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner,” and old hymns that 
stirred almost as much emotion, and the 
men shouted and danced about, and knew 
the Santiago campaign had come to an 
end. 

VII. 
The Santiago expedition 


developed 
much hysteria (both before it started from 
Tampa and after it had begun operations 
in Cuba) in superficial critics, in sensation- 
seeking reporters, in volunteers who had 
never before strayed from the beaten paths 
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of civilization and comfort, and in timor- 
ous people generally who believed all they 
read in the newspapers. 

Men go to war to fight. To fight means 
at times to march all night, to go hungry, 
to get wet. Those with no stomach for 
such adventure should stay at home; it is 
not a pleasuring outing. But the depri 
vations that come as the natural result of 
things may be greatly and unnecessarily 
increased through unlearned, stupid man- 
agement, and of this there was much in 
the Santiago campaign. 

It might not inappropriately be called 
a campaign of blunders. First of all was 
the infirmity of purpose at Washington; 
then the choice of Tampa, utterly unsuit- 
ed to be either a point of mobilization or 
departure—its oue railroad track was 
blocked for miles and for days with the 
supplies for which the troops were waiting 
at Tampa. The quartermaster deficiencies 
alone would fill a book—deficiencies so 
glaring as to make one stare—the lack 
of system in loading transports, which 
made confusion in the unloading; separa- 
tion of articles that should be together; 
mixing of hospital supplies with general 


merchandise; and the storing deep in the 
holds of the transports things wanted first, 
while things not wanted were heaped on 
top 

There were incompetent officials in 
plenty—but how could it be otherwise 
when we consider the attitude of our gov- 
ernment towards the army for the last 
thirty years? Not in the memory of the 
present generation of officers had there 
before been an assembling of the army 
—nor even manceuvres in divisions or 
corps. Distributed throughout the coun- 
try, broken up for post and garrison 
duty, what else but confusion and blun- 
dering could be expected to ensue when 
quartermasters and others who had never 
seen more than fragments were called 
upon for swift and systematic handling 
of large bodies of men? For years the 
government has cut the army into frag- 
mental duty, scattered its staff organiza- 
tion, denied it facilities for corps drill, and 
its staff experience in transportation, re- 
fused to keep reserve stock of munitions, 
equipment, ete. And suddenly, when 
called on to exhibit all these, naturally 
we have incompetent and floundering of- 
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BARRICADES IN THE STRKETS OF 


ficials.. Some excuse can be found for 


the individuals, but none for the govern- 
ment. 

Officers were needed at outbreak of the 
war who had proved their ability to think 
clearly and act quickly, who had had ex- 


perience in organization. Some of these 
were at hand, notably Generals Miles, 
Merritt, Brooke, and Wheeler, and one of 
these should have led us to Santiago. The 
general who did lead us, through no es- 
pecial fault of his, except that of being 
a friend of the Secretary of War, found 
himself overwhelmed by the scope of an 
undertaking beyond anything he had ever 
known. Perhaps the greatest blunder 
was arming volunteers with Springtield 
rifles shooting 1000 yards and burning 
black powder, to fight aBainst Spanish 
rifles shooting over 2000 yards and burn- 
ing smokeless powder. This was not a 
blunder; it was criminal. 

Apart from the Rough Riders, the vol- 
unteers did not figure prominently in the 
campaign. The handsome showing of 
the Rough Riders is to be attributed to 
the quality of their two leaders—Colonel 
(now General) Wood — quiet, forceful, 
persistent ; Colonel Roosevelt, dashing, 
energetic, determined—both courageous, 
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both young; and to the quality of the 
officers; and to the remarkable personnel 
of the troops, in which the man who had 
hunted big game, who was fond of out- 
of-door sport, the college athlete, the cow- 
puncher, and the miner predominated. 

Among those who won especial dis- 
tinction we shall remember General 
W heeler—who, when some of the officers 
advised retreat from the San Juan ridge 
the night of July 1, gave them picks 
and shovels, with instruction to dig trench- 
es and hold them—Generals Hawkins and 
Chaffee, Colonel Roosevelt, Major Wes- 
sels, Lieutenants Wansborro, Ord — and 
about all the privates, 

Let it be remembered that to the mag- 
nificent qualities of courage, patience, 
and determination of the line-officers and 
the soldiers we owe Santiago's capitula- 
tion July 15. 

The campaign has taught us the need 
of a regular standing army of 100,000, of 
reorganization that will provide a staff 
interchangeable with the line, of reorgan- 
ization of our militia into national rather 
than State bodies, of the need of an Alder- 
shot, and of the need of more of. our 
wholesome pulsing Americans taking ac- 
tive interest in national questions. 
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ILLusTRATIONS BY A. B. Frost 


A is Arithmetic, handy to know 
When the score figures up to a hundred 


or so. 


3 is the Bogey, whose luck is infernal, 
And happy is he who can win from the 


** Colone).” 


C is the Card, that began with a three, 
And was torn into bits at the seventeenth 


tee. 


D is the Duffer, the Drive that he cuts, 
And the Something he says when he 


misses short putts. 





E is the Eye, and its least little quiver 
Spells ruin. The moral: Look after your 
liver. 


F is the Folly that leads us to Force, 
And the Foozle that follows in regfflar 


course. 


G is the Game we expected to play, 
But which didn’t come off on the tourna- 


ment day. 


H is the Hole that was easy in four, 
And also the Hazard that made it 


more. 
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‘*IT may be a Jay,” said a humorous wight, 
‘But how is that pond for a drive out of 
sight?” 


K is for Kitty, whose Kirtle is chic. 
Watch her skelp up the green with her 
sweet little cleek. 





L is the Lie, and the Luck that it 
brings,— 
But here I omit some unprintable things. 


M is that Moment of agony keen, 
When it’s one for the Match on the very 
last green. 


N is the Niblick, retriever of blunders, 
And now and again it accomplishes won- 
ders. 


O is the Odd that we play for the 
tin, — 
Peculiar indeed that it doesn’t get in. 


P is the Putter that Philp never made, 
Though the stamp it was there, and the 
price it was paid. 


Q is the Quest for some wonderful Quirk 
That would lengthen our drive, if it wasn't 
a jerk. 


R is the Rub that may Jay us up dead, 
Or leave us in sand buried over the 
head. 


S is the Swing that we learn from the 
books,— 


But. oh, if we only could see how it looks! 


T is the Trap that is seldom or never 
The fitting reward for an honest endea- 
vor. 


U is the Unction we lay to our soul 
With the other man stymied a foot from 
the hole. 
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V is the Vigor, with which we insist 


Upon eighteen, or more, in the handicap 


list 


y in a Whisper: ‘‘ Between you and me 


have just 
83.” 


done the 


round in a pat 


< is the X-pletive sometimes employed, 


For a golfer is 


noyed. 


a 


the Youth 
toiled. 


Alas, that 


human 


when at 


and easily an 


tennis we 


« glorious golfer was spoiled ! 


Z is for Zero, the sign of despair. 


‘‘Awa’ wi’ your gowf! we will play it nae 


mair.”’ 


& as it has happened again and again, 


We're at it 


ten 


DANGER TO THE REAR-GUARD 

WHEN the war began with Spain the people 
in the South were as much interested as those 
in any other part of the country, and all class- 
es were eager for news from the fleets and the 
army. The colored people were even more nu- 
merous than the white around the bulletin- 
boards, where the newspapers mixed up, in 
true yellow fashion, fiction and fact. One day, 
in Asheville, a negro man, who showed by the 
marks on his dress that he was a whitewash 
artist, was on the outskirts of the crowd. <A 
lawyer of local note spoke to him : 

“Are you going to the wars, Jim?” 

“ What 1 goin’ to de war fur?” 

“To fight for your country, of course. 

“T don’t know nuthin’ ’bout fightin’.” 

“That won’t do, Jim. The last war was all 
about you niggers, and this time you have got 
to do the fighting. This is your country now, 
and the niggers must be made to save it.” 

“Who goin’ to make de nigger fight?” asked 
Jim, in a sulky tone, and showing more white 
in his eyes than usual. “ How yar goin’ to 
make de niggers fight ?” 

“Oh, we'll make ‘em fight easy enough,” 
said the lawyer. ‘“ We'll put the niggers in 
front, and then the white soldiers will stand 
behind, and make the niggers do the fighting.” 

“’Pears to me,” said Jim, slowly, and with 


to-morrow by 


half 


afte: 


much gravity, “dat de white 


ready to be run over.” 


folks gittin’ 


LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS. 

AN American family now residing in Mexico 
think they have a very good joke at the ex- 
pense of a young lady from the States, who 
came to make them a visit recently. Mr. and 
Mrs. H met her at the train, and she in- 
troduced a distinguished - looking gentleman 
who had made her acquaintance on the trip, 
and as they were leaving the station she in- 
vited him to call. 

“Does your friend know our address ?” in- 
quired Mrs. H . 

“Oh yes,” replied Miss Wisconsin, airily; “I 
told him Apartado 29. I remembered it from 
having written it on your letters so often, you 
know. And,” she added, complacently, “ Iwas 
very proud of knowing so much Mexican.” 

“Well,” said Mr. H , as they were driv- 
ing off, “‘ [suppose you are expecting to put up 
with all sorts of deprivations down here in this 
queer country, but I feel that I ought to tell 
you that you are likely to find your quarters 
uncomfortably crowded, especially for enter- 
taining.” 

“Why, won't your parlor hold two ?” 

“Well, yes, I think our parlor will, but I 
have my doubts about our post-office box!” 
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“Want to know about Abe Whydell, hey ?” 
snid the Old Settler. “Then you’ve come to 
the right shop. Kuowed Abe Whydell fer ten 
years. Knowed him throo and throo. Knowed 
him all around, Abe Whydell was the fight- 
invest man that ever lived in these parts—that’s 
what he was.” 

“ Wasn’t afraid of anything, I suppose,” sug- 
gested the visitor. 

“Afraid? Abe Whydell afraid? Now look 
here; do you want to know about Abe Why- 
dell? Do you want to have his character 
made clear to you? Do you waut to feel that 
you’ve knowed him yoursel/, and ’sociated with 
him, and had business relations with him, and 
lired with him, and felt towards him like a 
brother?” 

“T—I think so.” 

“Then see here: Abe Whydell would fight 
a rattlesnake and give the snake the first bite. 
He fit because he loved it. His heart was in 
it. He throwed his whole soul into it. Says 
a Boston man that seen him clean out a sher- 
iff's posse that had been posseing after him 
two days—says the Boston chap to me, ‘ That 
feller ain’t no billytantee; he’s a perfessional- 
that’s what he is.’ Which is what I say, too. 

“Not that Abe Whydell was a quarrelsome 
man—fur from it. I think I may say deliber- 
’tly, hefting each word as I use it, that Abe 
Whydell was the peaceablest man Iever know- 
ed. That’s what he fit fer—peace. Where 
there was trouble, there you would find Abe 
Whzydell putting up his dukes for peace. That 
was his watchword—peace. Many’s the time 
I've saw him, when there was a fight, snatch 
up a wooden-bottomed chair, and as he waded 
in yell out, ‘Gentlemen, wot I want is peace, 
and durned little of that!’ 

“Well, things run on, and finally Abe Why- 
dell had licked everybody in towm Natur’ly 
this had a bad effect on him. He begun to 
get proud and stuck up. This wasn’t to be 
wondered at—it’s reg’lar haman nat’re, and 
Abe did have human nat’re about him. He 
was head and shoulders and some back above 
his feller-men, but he were human, after all. 
So he begun to get hanghty and overbearing, 
and when you asked him to have a drink, meb- 
by he’d do it, and mebby he’d say he wasn’t 
thirsty. Think of it, wasn’t thirsty—couldu’t 
make up a reasonable excuse and let the man 
down easy, but must rip out the most insult- 
ing and impossible thing he could — wasn’t 
thirsty—just as if a man says to you, ‘How 
balmy the air is this morning,’ and you should 
snap back at him, ‘T don’t know; I ain’t breath- 
ing this morning.’ 

“ Well, as I said, Abe kept wearing his nose 
higher and higher, just like Napoleon Bunny- 
parte, and we seen that fer his own good he’d 
got to be took down. We held a public meet- 
ing and talked it over, and the best we could 
see was to send right to New York and get an 
Al prize-fighter to come on and whale the con- 
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ceit out of him. I was the committee ap- 
p’inted to graft the letter. It went like this: 


“¢ Post-master, New York: 

“* DEAR COLONEL,—We'’ ve got a bad man in 
thistown, Fora private citizen we jedge him 
the worst man that ever looked through 2 
shirt collar. He has walloped us all. He fin- 
ished the last man two weeks ago, and has be- 
gun to go round again. Now what we want 
is the best fighter in your town to come out 
here and pound this man. We want a thor- 
ough job done, and are willing to pay the mar- 
ket price. We’ve got the money, because the 
City Free Library Association has disbanded, 
after voting to use the funds on hand fer this 
purpose. We would prefer a man from around 
Five Points somewheres, as we hear that they 
are intelligent, reliable citizens, and under- 
stand the upper cut. Don’t send no man that 
has ever been convicted of any crime, nor a 
furriner. We believe in America fer the Amer- 
icans. No Irish need apply. The Chinese 
must go. Yours truly, 

* * SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.’ 


“That’s just the letter we sent, except that, 
after it had been read and approved of, I 
slipped in one of these here little gable-end 
marks after ‘walloped us all,’ and wrote up 
above the line, ‘except Me.’ 

“Tt was some time before we heard any- 
thing, then we got a letter from a man sign- 
ing himself Maguire, saying as how the post- 
master was so busy with official dooties that 
the matter had been turned over to him. He 
said he had a good man, champion heavy- 
weight of the Sixth Ward, that would come 
out and do the job fer $300 and expenses. We 
held another meeting to get the best sense of 
the community, and decided to have him come 
on. 

“The stage he arrove on got in at nine 
o’clock in the evening. We looked him over, 
and found him about Abe’s size and general 
build. We'd been hoping he would be bigger. 
Some said he couldn’t do it, and that Abe 
would just do him up as he had the rest of us. 
But the man said we could depend on _ liis 
science, and we hoped we could. We decided 
to app’int a committee to wait on Abe and lay 
the matter before him. Nobody seemed anx- 
ious to serve on this, so we writ a letter and 
sent it by a stranger who happened to be in 
town, telling him it was a propersition to ten- 
der Abe a reception and give him a gold-head- 
ed cane. That stranger wa’n’t in no fit shape 
to make an intelligent report when he got 
back, but after the doctor finished working 
over him, as near as we could make out, Abe 
accepted the challenge. You see, he had got 
out of bed and fell on the stranger ’cause he 
was proposing to stir up strife with his letter. 
Always fer peace, Abe was. 

“The next morning at sunup we staked out 
a ring back of the Methodist church. The man 
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men’s occupations, it might do some good. 
Iie. ** Yes, dear.” 


GENTLER 


SEX. 


“ George, I think if a woman wrote a good letter to the newspapers about women usurping 
Don’t you?” 


Sue, “ Well, George, you might write the letter, and I'll sign it.” 


sot down on a box at one side, wrapped in a 
he ss-blanket, and soon Abe come along. The 
seconds was arranged fer, and Abe took off his 
coat, and the two of ’em stepped into the ring. 
The next minute we was the sickest crowd in 
the Territory, There never was no fight in 
that ring,” and the old gentleman paused 
sadly. “That is, none o’ the kind that we was 
particularly auxious to hand down to posterity 
as showin’ our prowess as warriors.” 

“Why?” asked the visitor. 

“It was this way,” the old gentleman con- 
tinued, with a melancholy shake of his head, 
which caused the visitor some regret that he 
had asked the question: “they stepped into the 
ring just like this. Then they looked at each 
other like this. Then says the man, ‘ Hea- 
vings, is it possible that’s Abe!’ ‘It are, Jim, 
it are!’ says Abe. Then they rushes up and 
throws their arms round each other, like this, 
and burrows their heads down in each other's 
necks, and just reg’larly bust out crying. Long 
lost brothers, you see. Twin brothers, too. 
Hadn’t seen each other fer fifteen years. And 
there they stood and cried and moaned and 
sobbed and took on, with the tears a-running 
down on the ground and making it so slippery 
that they couldn’t of fit if they’d wanted to 
without spikes in their shoes. Then the rest 


of us canght it, seeing them two strong men 
standing there braced, weeping and wailing 
and blubbering *bout the old home, and their 
sainted mother, and their angel sister, and their 
brother that was hung, and all such; and you 
may snatch me baldbeaded if there was a dry 
eye at the ring-side. And as we all stood there 
wringing each other’s hands and boohooing, 
and trying te find somebody in the crowd that 
had a handkerchief, suddenly the two mep 
stopped, and sort of mopped off their tears, 
and turned round, and said Abe, ‘Jim, let’s 
wade in together and lick the crowd—every 
one of ’em—uot lezve no sound man stall,’ 
‘All right, Abe,’ savs Jim. And I never seen 
such a scattering. Every last man there, ex- 
cept me, run like a cat in a dog show; and 
them two fellers didn’t catch me; I run as fast 
as was really necessary.” 

And the old settler lapsed into a musing si- 
lence. HaypEN CAnRUTH. 


CONSISTENT 
So democratic was he, having penned 
A novel that the millions much did please, 
He made no money on it in the end, 
For he’d have naught to do with royalties, 
CaRLYLE SMITH. 





824 HARPERS NEW 
AN IMPORTANT DEBATE 

“ THEseE here two fellers, old Waldo and Jar- 
ley MeCracken, would always argue,” said Mr. 
Milo Bush one day while in Shanks’s grocery- 
“Argue about anything. Took con- 
trary sides on every question. Why, if old 
Waldo said that Injuns was pizen, Jarley 
McCracken would up and dispute it, just as if 
the whole world dou’t know that Injuns are 
pizen, and ought to be exterminated off the 
face of the yearth. 

“One day Jarley McCracken was speaking 
of whiskey, and happened to mention, keerless 
like, its food value, and what did old Waldo do 
but up and dispute it. Said whiskey as a 
beverage to supply the necessary liquid for 
the proper asswimulation of the solid food was 
all O K, but he denied its value as a food per 
se—them was his furren words, just like 
that — per se. It was the general view that 
if he conldn’t make out his case without 
dragging in French, that he’d better keep 
still. 

“ Another time they got arguing about great 
men. Old Waldo said that Napoleon was a 
greater man than Daniel Webster. Jarley 
McCracken of course said it was no such stuff. 
Shanks was just closing up, so we all went up 
to the school-house and organized a regular 


store. 


meeting, and let ’em debate percisely ’s if 
they’d been in Congress, with Doe Ballister for 
the referee, just like the Senate. 

“Old Waldo led off on the Napoleon side 
First, says he, let us make a inquiry into what 


constitoots troo greatness. Is it words, or is it 
acts? Isit talk, or is it get-up-and-get? The 
idee of the present speaker is that it is acts. 
Here we find the difference bet ween the two men 
—Napoleon done things, but the alleged fame 
of Daniel Webster rests wholly on words. Con- 
sider the familiar motto of Napoleon [here Mr. 
Bush consulted a well-worn note-hook }, * Hon- 
cy soyt qui mallwhy pense, which, for the benefit 
of those present who do not understand Greek, 
if any there be, T may translate, ‘If you are go- 
ing to do a thing, do it.’ Of course Daniel 
Webster's Dictionary was a great book, Pres- 
ent speaker had heard it said that it weighs 
ten pounds. But Napoleon fired cannon-balls 
which weighed a hundred pounds. <A copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary would scarcely have 
made wadding for one of Napoleon’s cannons. 
Napoleon was a great mau, take him as you 
will. See how he spiked the enemy’s fire-en- 
gines before he applied the toreh to Moscow! 
Even in defeat Napoleon Bonaparte was great. 
Beaten back by overwhelming numbers at 
Waterloo, did he throw up the sponge? Hard- 
ly! When his charger was shot from under 
him, leaving him in the air hanging to the 
limb of.a tree with one hand, he cried, ‘My 
kingdom for a hoss—lay on MeDuff! Napo- 
leon Bouaparte faced the enemy to the last. 
When they came they had to saw off the limb 
to get him down, like a hornets’ nest. That’s 
what Napoleon was—a hornets’ nest on two 


. 
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legs. Then old Waldo sat down, and Jarley 
McCracken got up. 

“ First, he said he reckoned that if Napoleon 
had been what he is cracked up to be, that 
he'd have had an extra hoss along for his a-de- 
kamp to lead under him. However, it was not 
necessary to belittle Napoleon in order to en- 
large Daniel Webster. As the great Henry 
Clay had said of Webster,‘ There he stands 
look at him! The present speaker denied 
that Daniel Webster did nothing but compile 
the great dictionary which bears his name. 
He was a statesman as well asa leximographer. 
Who stood on the top of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and uttered these words, ‘Gentlemen, 
give me liberty or give me death’? And if 
they’d shot the monument from under him, he’d 
have hung to a star—a star, I say, and still 
put up a stiff fight for blessed liberty. The 
dictionary was a side issue, compiled on rainy 
days when he couldn’t work. When he 
thought of a new word he wrote it down on 
his cuff or somewhere, and when he got home 
socked it into his dictionary. Soit grew. Did 
Napoleon do any such thing? No! Napoleon 
simply set about straddle of a hoss about four 
sizes too big for him, and had his picture took. 
He was better at facing the muzzle of the 
camera than he was the muzzle of the cannon. 
If Daniel Webster's legs had been no more than 
eighteen inches long, he’d have known enough 
to have kept off big dranght-hosses. 

“ Right here old Waldo couldn't stand it ne 
longer to hear Napoleon abused. He hopped 
up, grabbed the big school globe, and banged 
Jarley McCracken with it. His head crashed 
through the South Pacifie Ocean, and his nose 
busted out in the northern part of England. 
It made Jarley McCracken pretty mad, and he 
bunted old Waldo, his head still in the bowels 
of the yearth. The coast of Norway caught 
old Waldo on the chin, and they both went 
down in a heap. The yearth all busted to 
flinders, and chunks of the aretié regions and 
North America went flying through the air. 
Doe Ballister jumped in and parted them, and 
we went home; so the question about which 
was the heftier man, Napoleon or Webster, was 
never settled.” 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

From Kansas City she wrote to her English 
cousins as follows: “Of course it is a great 
change to us; but George likes the place, the 
people, the climate, and the work ; and we will 
remain all winter in Missouri (Providence per- 
mitting). Note the address.” And they did! 

More or less familiar with the occasional ec- 
centricities of local nomenclature in the New 
World, “Yuba Dam,” “Dead Man’s Gulch,” 
“ Poker Flats,” “ Hell fer Sartin Creek,” and the 
like, the reply from Notting Hill came in due 
season, in an envelope bearing this inscription : 

Mr. Georee STEBBINS, 


Providence Permitting, 
Missouri, America. 

















MIZPAH. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYI. 


For him the bugles blown at dawn, Ah, soldier-boy, across the sea 


The quest of glory’s smiles, Who craves the call to roam, 


And ruddy skies that dim to fawn God make you strong, God keep you free, 
Abc ve the southward isles : God send you safely home! 

For him the gallant swirl and stir And strong and free and safe are you 
Where battle’s banners burn:— Within whose heart are shrined 

But long, long, lonely days for her The true and tender eves of blue 


Who waits her lad’s return. Of her you leave behind! 


. 
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THE GRATEFUL 





PORCUPINE 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


T is not often that it is given to man to 
] study with any degree of intimacy the be- 
ginning of the workings of genius, especially 
when its outlet is through the medium of the 
pen. In some rare instances there have been 
preserved the boyhood writings of some of 
the more fa- 
mous writers 
of bygone gen- 
erations, and to 
these in vari- 
ous ways the 
world has been 
allowed access; 
but more often 
than not the 
pennings and 
pencillings of 
the callow days 
are either for- 
got or have 
not been pre- 
served. Where 


they have been 
forgotten or 
have material- 
ly perished it 
has 


doubtless 
been because 
they were 
not considered 
worthy of pres- 
ervation, yet 
we of to-day 
may well feel 
that many a 
boyhood screed 
from budding 
genius which 
would have de- 
lighted us was 
allowed to per- 
ish, not because 
unworthy, but 
because if was 
not estimated 
at its proper 
value by the recipients at a time when letter- 
writing was not, as it now is, one of the lost 
arts. There was a time, before stenographers 
and type- writing machines came into being, 
when the writing of a letter was considered 
worthy of the best thought and most careful 
effort of the writer, not only from the point of 
view of its matter, but from that of its manner 
as well. Whether the writer were an aspirant 
for literary honors or merely a follower of com- 
merce, the case was the same. Men practised 
the art of writing, and not only in the form of 
letters, but in the keeping of diaries. The com- 


MR. CURTIS IN YOUNG-MANHOOD. 


From a Daguerreotype. 


monplace book of Sir Walter Scott one may 
consider to be as delightful reading as any of 
his well-rounded novels; and it is barely ten 
years since lovers of old New York derived 
much pleasure from the publication of the 
diary of one of the city’s ex-Mayors. Imagine 
a New York 
Mayor of to- 
day writing a 
diary that 
could rank as 
literature _ ei- 
ther in its sub- 
stance or in 
its form! It 
would be al- 
most as pre- 
posterous as to 
imagine that 
the letters of a 
youth of sev- 
enteen or eigh- 
teen in ourown 
times shonld 
some day find 
their way into 
print as valua- 
ble contribu- 
tions to the 
sum of things 
literary. 
However, it 
is not given to 
all decades, nor 
to all half-cen- 
turies, indeed, 
to produce 
Walter Scotts, 
Philip Hones, 
or George Wil- 
liam Curtises, 
Novelists come 
and go. Mayors 
appear and dis- 
appear. Wor- 
thy occupants 
of “* Easy 
Chairs” are even more rare—indeed, of these 
there has been but one; and when one reads 
the letters which Mr. Curtis wrote far back in 
1843, before he was twenty years of age, now 
for the first time published in the volume 
Early Letters of George William Curtis to John 
S. Dwight,’ one begins to see whence and 
wherefore was the charm of diction in the later 
essays and comments on life. Added to the 
1 Early Letters of George William Curtis to John 8S. 
Dwight; Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by 
Grorce Witiis Cooks. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


and Gilt Top, $1 50. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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inherent gift of expression was the sincere 
desire of a truly poetic soul for that cultiva- 
tion which rounds out the gift into its ripest 
consummation. His letters are, of course, the 
letters of youth; they lack, of course, the ex- 
quisite quality of the work of the maturer 
years; but there is in them all distinctly dis- 
cernible the germ which ripened into the 
fruit of the later period, and not paralleled, 
that we know of, elsewhere, except, perhaps, 
in some of the early letters of Motley. 

The lovers of the Easy Chair who have long 
mourned its lamented occupant will read these 
letters with sincere appreciation, and those of 
a later generation, to whom the name of Curtis 
is not so familiar as it ought to be, should find 
in them an inspiration to seek him out in the 
fields his fancy once roamed over so calmly, so 
sweetly, and so loftily. 





Sunpry deeds of our history-makers have 
recently brought closer to our doors certain 
countries which hitherto have been regarded 
as almost as far removed from our interests 
as they are from our shores. It might per- 
haps be more proper to say that we have by 
these deeds exported our doors so as to bring 
ourselves nearer to these lands: in any event, 
the American people are to-day more vitally 
interested in outside problems than ever be- 
fore, and possibly not the least of these is the 
immediate future of China and her people. 
To most minds the Flowery Kingdom has been 
aptly described by those who have referred to 
its inhabitants as the “ Almond-eyed Celes- 
tials,” and these have regarded a visit to its 
confines as about as likely to be undertaken as 
a trip to Mars or to Venus, or to some other 
celestial body, and the complications of life 
therein as of no more individual moment. 
Latterly, however, all this has changed. The 
advance of our own frontier has brought us 
into a more intimate relationship with China’s 
woes at least, if not with her joys. The ne- 
cessity that has arisen within the past six 
months of securing news of ourselves by way 
of Hong-kong has given to China an interest 
to Americans almost as great and as well de- 
fined as it has hitherto been vague and desul- 
tory. Few of us know, if, indeed, any of us 
dare even to guess, of how much or how little 
these problems affecting China and her future, 
now in course of solution, are to affect our own 
welfare, moral and commercial, in the coming 
years; and it is quite likely, for this reason, 
that we shall shortly begin to regard that em- 
pire somewhat more seriously than has been 
our wont, not as the source of a fascinating 
kind of romance, not as the fountain-head of 
weird and beautiful legends and of marvellous 
adventure, but as a country from every part 
of which must, sooner or later, spring political 
problems of vast import and overwhelming 
imminence. 

It is this possibility which is hourly grow- 
ing into a probability that makes of China in 


Transformation,*® by Archibald R. Colquhoun, a 
peculiarly timely and important contribution 
to the literature of the year. Mr. Colquhoun 
manifestly has appreciated the seriousness of 
his theme, and approaches it in the spirit 
which its gravity demands. The comprehen- 
sive and lucid mauner in which he presents 
his brief—for, after all, the book is nothing less 
—to his readers is deserving of unstinted 
praise. Whether he deals with the more or 
less arid and statistical question of its geog- 
raphy, with the economic questions the em- 
pire either presents at this time or will shortly 
present to our statesmen, with the native 
press, with the characteristics of the people 
themselves, or with the graver matters touched 
upon in the chapters on the political question, 
into which, before we know it, we may our- 
selves be dragged, there is much food in the 
book for serious thought for the American 
reader. 

Mr. Colquhoun may properly be regarded as 
being especially well qualified to speak con- 
cerning these problems, since he has been for 
many years a resident of the land of which he 
writes, employed there in connection with af- 
fairs of no inconsiderable national importance. 
He has likewise been close enough to the Rus- 
sian frontier to take note of certain operations 
on the part of the government of the Czar 
which tend only in one very significant direc- 
tion. During these years in tle East he has 
watched carefully and intelligently the devel- 
opments which have brought the eyes of the 
world upon this fast disintegrating empire, 
and he has set down that which is the result 
of the observation of eyes of unusual keenvess 
of vision, and in such a dispassionate spirit, 
seemingly, that his words carry conviction 
with them. 








THE triumphant progress of Penelope Ham- 
ilton through English ways and by ways which 
brought so many readers’ hearts to the feet of 
that fascinating young person, has induced her 
creator to give to an appreciative world au 
additional glimpse of the bright American 
girl amid other scenes. This time Mrs. Wiggin 
chooses Scotland as the background for the 
constant flow of vivacity and sheer joyousness 
emanating from the lips of the lovely spinster 
Salemina, the intensely American Francesca, 
and the loyal but cosmopolitan Penelope. ‘To 
one who merely comments on books, and who 
wishes to cultivate concerning the volumes 
which are placed in his hands a judicious re- 
serve, narratives like Penelope's Progress® are 
excessively disturbing. Reserve is wellnigh 
impossible in speaking of a production of such 
pleasing quality, and caution is in imminent 


2 China in Transformation. By ArcutpaLp R. Co1- 
quuoun. With Frontispiece, ps, and Diagrams. 
8vo, Cloth, $3. New York and Lenten? Harper and 
wy ™ 


8 Progress. By Kate Doveras Wicorn. 
Cloth, $1 8s ft ol New York and Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
Company. 
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danger of being dethroned in behalf of the 
superlative. To characterize “ Penelope’s Prog- 
ress” adequately would require a succession of 
superlatives. To attempt to say how much of 
sincere pleasure, how much of the sunshine of 
life, how much of the truest and sweetest kind 
of mirth is to be derived from a reading of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s pages would be futile. To say that 
her pictures of life are true, that her humor 
is refined and wholesome, and that her man- 
ner of presenting what she has to tell is of the 
kind that appeals wholly to the best apprecia- 
tion, would be unnecessary. It would be like 
saying that two and two make four. Every 
one who has read Mrs. Wiggin’s other books 
knows that these things are so. The name of 
the author is the hall-mark which guarantees 
the sterling quality of the work ; and the fact 
has so often been stated that it is difficult to 
state it over again in phrases bearing the 
slightest resemblance to originality. 

It can be said, however, that “ Penelope’s 
Progress” is no disappointment to those who 
know what to expect from Mrs. Wiggin’s pen. 
It has all the graces of style, all the excel- 
lences of workmanship, all the wit, vivacity 
and go, every bit of the wonderful charm of 
her previous work; and there is subtly woven 
into it a love story of a most appealing sort. 
Deprecation of international marriages must 
yield to a mating so propitious as that of Fran- 
cesca and Ronald; and the little outbursts of 
happiness of Penelope herself, over her own 
engagement, that crop up constantly through- 
out the chapters cannot but take hold upon 
even the most sere and yellow of hearts. 

Altogether it is safe to say that the world is 
happier for “ Penelope’s Progress,” and much of 
the discontent of the modern reader over the 
dominance of “Scotch” in our recent fiction will 
be removed by this delightful zephyr blown 
unto us from out of the land of the heather. 


Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON is a very fortu- 


nate individual. When he writes a book and 
illustrates it himself he is sure to have a sym- 
pathetic illustrator, and, conversely, when he 
supplies the letter-press for his own illustra- 
tions he cannot ever complain that the author 
has failed to comprehend the point of view of 
the artist. He presents a perfect combination 
when he works with himself, as those who 
have read his “ Pony Tracks” are well aware. 
In his new volume of sketches by pen and pencil, 
which he calls Crooked Trails,* Mr. Remington 
shows that the combination still retains all of 
its former vigor and power to please. Picture 
supplements text, and text the picture, in these 
ten stories of life on the plain and in the wood 
most agreeably; indeed, in some instances they 
go to form a whole which the reader could not 
well grasp were it not for the supplementary 
quality of each in its bearing upon the other. 

* Crooked Trails. Written and Illustrated by Frep- 


Enic ReMinetTon. 8vo, Cloth, $2. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 


This is notably true in the descriptive story 
which Mr. Remington pictnresquely terms 
“The Essentials at Fert Adobe.” Despite its 
vividness, this narrative would seem barely 
more than an impression without the pictures, 
and the pictures done in black and white, yet 
depicting scenes of wonderful color, would 
lose much of their value but for the text, 
which supplies the hiatus by suggestion. To- 
gether they form a chapter which, once hav- 
ing read it, the reader would not willingly lose 
from the list of things literary and artistic 
that have pleased him. 

The realism of Mr. Remington’s work is 
strong. He has made himself known as an 
apostle of the most rigid truth in his delinea- 
tion of the horse in its various poses, and 
one must suspect that he is equally true 
to the life in that which he produces with 
his pen. There are one or two departures 
in the present volume from his accustomed 
haunts, and we are taken back into the storied 
past to scenes which of course the author nev- 
er saw, yet in them we find the same convin- 
cing presentation that is noticeable in the legs 
of his horses and in his descriptions of things 
actually seen. Indeed we should hardly dare 
to fail to find the author convincing, for in 
the first of these diversions from his beaten 
path he practically threatens us with the 
loss of his good opinion if we do not believe, 
when he says, apropos of the “Spirit of Ma- 
hongui”: “My Chevalier rambles somewhat; 
it is indeed true that many will not believe 
him in these days, for out of their puny voli- 
tion they will analyze, and out of their discon- 
tent they will scoff. But to them I say, go 
to your microbes, your statistics, your volts, 
ard your bicycles, and leave me the truth of 
other days.” 

After this it would require great temerity 
in one who has no microbes, or statistics, or 
volts, and who does not enjoy riding a wheei, 
to indulge in the luxury of puny volition, or to 
analyze himself into a state of scoffing discon- 
tent. Itis far better to share the truth of other 
days with Mr. Remington, and most sane peo- 
ple who like sane literature and beautiful il- 
lustrations will cheerfully accept the alterna- 
tive. 


THose who take up Miss Glasgow’s latest 
study of real life, Phases of an Inferior Planet,5 
with the idea in mind that they are to read 
of something appertaining to astronomy, will 
be surprised and possibly disappointed. They 
will learn, after they have read a few pages, 
that the inferior planet referred to is the en- 
rious little ball upon which they are themselves 
eking out an existence, and that the phases 
thereof of which Miss Glasgow treats are on 
its darker side. If they are of a pessimistic 
turn they will enjoy the somewhat despondent 

5 Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Evten Guiascow. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. Harper and Brothers: New 
York and London. 
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note which it has been given to Miss Glasgow’s 
lyre to sound forth. If they rejoice in a vivid 
picture of an alleged bohemianism struggling 
for existence in the midst of an advanced phi- 
listinism, they will find here very much the sort 
of thing they desire. 

Whatever may be thought of the necessity 
for the presentation of this sort of story, it can- 
not well be denied that Miss Glasgow repro- 
duces life. All through her book one can see 
the hurry and worry of a great city. One can 
almost hear the noisy clangor of the cable- 
cars. One can breathe in the oppressive air 
of a city of alung-power somewhat in advance 
of its ozone supply, and one can wonder how 
anything so hopelessly unhappy could have 
inspired a novel containing so much that is 
provocative of pleasurable emotion. When, a 
year ago, “ The Descendant” was published, its 
authorship was attributed by many to old and 
experienced pens. When it was learned that 
it was the first published work of a hitherto 
unknown author, great things were prophesied 
for the writer. As yet these great things are 
unfulfilled, but it must be admitted that 
“Phases of an Inferior Planet” at least sus- 
tains the immediately earned reputation of 
the author of “The Descendant,” and shows 
the same genius for the presentation of a real 
picture, the same effective characterization of 
the minor actors in the tragedy, the same ten- 
dency toward the melodramatic in the drawing 
of the principals, and, worthiest to be com- 
mended, the same occasional flashes of the 
kind of epigram that sticks to the reader’s re- 
mem brance. 


THAT the mantle of charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins is an unhappy truth of which the 
world has been cognizant for many years. It 
is not necessary for our novelists or our poets 
to tells us of the fact as if it were a recent dis- 
covery of their own, but it is eminently proper 
that they should occasionally emphasize the 
old truths, lest they be forgotten, temporarily 
at least. It remains, too, for the men who 
follow the profession of letters to do this, rather 
than to leave the task to the pulpit, since it is 
equally a truth that the pulpit would find in 
charity of any kind a difficult and somewhat 
delicate theme on which to base a convincing 
philippic. Wrapped up as he is apt to be in 
many kinds of philanthropic effort, and more 
often than not a partisan of some special in- 
stitution, the words of a clergyman might ap- 
pear to be the result of a very natural bias, 
and would therefore lack somewhat of the 
weight which is an essential of a successtul 
antagonism. 

It is extraordinary with what ease the ad- 
venturer always manages to catch the fish for 
whom he baits his hook. In London alone with- 
in a decade we have seen at least twe upheavals 
which have proven that behind a mask of re- 
spectability provided by complacent and pos- 
sibly innocent noblemen villanous affairs have 


been transacted. Within a month the spec- 
tacle has been provided for an interested world 
of peers of the realm haled into the law courts 
to explain their connection with ways that 
were dark and tricks that were vain, to which 
the Heathen Chinee seems no longer peculiar. 
All of which is a bit of concrete evidence that 
the adventurer finds no difficulty in securing 
good company by which he shall be known. 

It is with very much this same sort of thing 
that Roden’s Corner,’ Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man’s latest venture in fiction, deals. A most 
convincing villain, in the name of charity, se- 
cures stool-pigeons of goodly number and pleas- 
ing variety with an ease which might make 
one wonder if there were not daily before us 
similar instances in real life. In the case of 
** Roden’s Corner,” however, the villain fails to 
reckon with the conscience of certain of his 
tools, and as the story progresses he discovers 
that the weakness of his chain of rascality 
lies in its strongest link, and that to keep his 
chain from breaking the removal of that link 
becomes a necessity. How he tries to do this 
and how he fails must be left to Mr. Merri- 
man’s readers to discover for themselves, and 
an agreeable voyage of discovery it is that 
they havein prospect. They will find Professo1 
Von Holzen a villain of the deepest dye and of 
the fastest color, and as lovers of probity they 
will rejoice to find that they do not become 
enamoured of him, as one is so apt to do when 
reading of more attractive villains than he. 
The sturdy integrity of Tony Cornish, compli- 
cated somewhat by his love for Roden’s sister, 
will appeal to every one’s liking for an honor- 
able youth involved in the throes of the old, 
old story; and if the vivacity of Miss Mar- 
guerite Wade does not arouse in the reader’s 
breast a desire to meet somewhere the living 
counterpart of this attractive young woman, 
one reader, at least, must confess himself to be 
very much mistaken. 

“ Roden’s Corner” is told as Mr. Merriman tells 
all his stories. Its pages sparkle with touches 
of epigram, and not infrequently suggest the 
manner of Thackeray. Until he nears the 
close of the story the reader may find himself 
wondering whether the author is a very great 
admirer of the gentler sex, owing to a number 
of observations upon the ways of woman, in 
which Mr. Merriman permits himself to appeat 
slightly cynical; but when the picture is com- 
plete, and one makes one’s farewell bow to 
Dorothy Roden, to Marguerite Wade, and to 
Mrs. Vansittart, the verdict must be that these 
ladies have been most sympathetically and 
considerately treated by their creator, whether 
Mr. Merriman may think of women as an ag- 
gravating aggregation or as a mass of interest- 
ing individuals, no two of whom are or ever 
were alike. 


6 Roden’s Corner. A Novel. By Henry Seton Mer- 
rimaN. Illustrated by T. pk Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, 
aed $1 75. Harper and Brothers: New York and 
London. 





